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Lodeur supreme — Dyer-Kiss. ° 
“, “ty = That extrait which comes to you from 
the atelier of M. Kerkotf—that parfum 
which is the very creation of Parts itself. 
Does it not bring its fashionable, persua- 
sive grace, le charme incomparable, to 
fragrance every day of this New Year? 
Does it not add to the toilette of Madame, 
of Mademoiselle, that air so chic which i 7 
Paris alone provides ? 1 


Free Special CALENDAR Offer: 
And for this year of 1921 Dyer-Kiss has also 
provided for the convenience of Madame, 
of Mademoiselle, a charming pocket calen- 
dar and stamp case combined to carry in 
the dainty handbag. To obtain one you 
need only send a post card with your name 
and address to Alfred H. Smith Co., Sole 
Importers, 28 West 34th Street, New York. 


a 
CT -NKUSS 
Made in France 


EXTRACT * FACE POWDER ¢ TALC + SACHET 
TOILET WATER * VEGETALE 


Son Ss These three specialite—COMPACTS, SOAP, 
SS CREAM —temporarily blended in America witk 


pure Dyer-Kiss Concentre imported from France. 
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“Out of the crowd of faces, one face, 


exquisite, flower-like in its charm” 


The face 


that one remembers 
in a crowd 


of faces—one face so exquisite, 

so flower-like in its charm, that 
it stamps itself forever upon the 
memory. 

Innate ee: — daintiness — 
breeding — are nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in the possession of a 
fresh, beautiful skin. 

Don’t let your skin become pale, 
sallow, oe ee by oe 
or ugly little blemishes. Ev ir 
pain, <n herself to keep her dae 
clear, so soft and smooth, that at first 

lance it awakens admiration and de- 
Fight. Remember—you yourself are 
responsible for the condition of your 
skin—you can make it what you will. 
For every day it is changing—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. By 
the right treatment you can free this 
new skin from the defects that trouble 
you and give it the lovely clearness 
it should have. 


What a skin specialist 
would tell you 


Perhaps you are continually made 
uncomfortable by the appearance of 
little blemishes which you attribute 
to something wrong in your blood. 
But a skin specialist would tell you 
that blemishes are generally caused by 
infection from bacteria and parasites, 
which are carried into the pores by 
dust and dirt in the air, 


G oF ees ane fe of the crowds 


To free your skin from this dis- 
tressing trouble, begin tonight to use 
this treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way wit! 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes. Then 
rinse carefully, first with clear hot 
water, then with cold. 

The first time you use this treat- 
ment you will notice it leaves your skin 
with a slightly drawn, tight feeling. 
This means your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a more thorough and 
stimulating cleansing than it has been 
accustomed to. After a few treatments, 
the drawn sensation will disappear. 
Your face will emerge from its nightly 
bath soft, smooth and glowing. Use 
it every night and see how much 
clearer and lovelier your skin becomes. 

This is only one of the famous Wood- 
bury treatments for improving the skin. 
Get the booklet of famous treatments that 
is wra around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Study the treatment recom- 
mended for your particular type of skin— 
then begin at once to use it regularly, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. The booklet 
of treatments is wrapped around each cake. 
Get a cake today — begin your treatment 
tonight. The same qualities that give it 
its unusually beneficial effect on the com- 
plexion make it extremely desirable for 
general use. A 25-cent cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any treatment and 
for general cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury skin 


preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set 
of Woodbury’s skin preparations containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one 
week. 


You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
enough for seven nights of any treatment ; 
a sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
with directions telling how they should be 
used. Write today for this special new 
Woodbury outfit. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 550% Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited,5501 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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What Is Freedom for Women? 


wants to work, let her. If she wants 
to stay home and be a home-body, let 
If she wants to have a 


WO prominent club-women met at 
a luncheon the other day. One 


CIEE, SS, 


2 


was middle-aged, married, the mother 
of two children almost grown up. She 
has the reputation of being especially 
beloved by her children, of being a 


her do that. 
home anda husband and a job and a 
baby—it’s up to her to manage the 
combination. 
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charming hostess, of being her hus- 
band’s dearest friend and helpmeet. 
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Really,” she continued heatedly, 
“here you are, with all the things old- 
fashioned women —and the old-fash- 
ioned men—thought essential to a 
woman’s sphere. You’re happy, aren’t 


+99 


your 


The other was somewhat younger, a 
physician who was beginning to make 
a name for herself. They fell to talking 
of women and women’s ever-increasing 
activities. 


EOP GE” LEO 


“Very,” said the other woman. 


oe 
& 


‘I suppose,” said the first one, “that 
now that suffrage is an accomplished 
fact, more and more women are going 
to take advantage of their freedom to 
get out in the world and make names 
for themselves.” 


y 


“And here I am,” the doctor con- 
tinued, “slaving myself to death in one 
of the hardest professions there is. I’m 
up all hours of the night. I go from 
one sick bed to another, and one hos- 
pital to another. Often I don’t have 
time to eat or sleep or think, hardly. 
I have no home, no family, no leisure 
—but I have my work, and that means 
everything to me. 
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The doctor sniffed: 


“Freedom!” she said, “I don’t know 
what people mean by freedom for 
women. I believe a woman has a 
‘right. to choose what she will do. I’m “You are doing what you want to 
tired of having women set off ina class, do. I am doing what I want to do. 
while the men get together and wonder —-You’re happy. [’'m happy. We’re both 
what to do with them. Ifa woman free! And that’s all there is to it.” 
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The worlds best guide book 
to the enjoyment of music 


Entertaining 
Instructive 
Convenient 


Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
library of music in all the world. But besides that it 
abounds with interesting musical knowledge which 

“HIS MASTERS VOICE" adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 
sng, This trademark and the trademarked word book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 
Victrola’ identify all our products. Look under i 7 
the lid! Look on the label! for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
VICTOR TALKING : _e co. will gladly mail a copy to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, c 
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A remarkable novel of life in America today, written and illustrated by the 
brilliant author of “The Splendid Outcast” and “The Vagrant Duke.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


Patsy. 


4 


traditions known to the 
married state as rep- 
resented by the residents 
of Kelly’s Mews, by 
being constantly em- 
broiled with each other, 
their week-long battle 
reaching its Armageddon 
on Saturday night, ac- 
cording to the custom of 
the neighborhood. when 
blows would be ex- 
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AD the trousers of her defunct 

Mickey not been discovered, in 
one of Ma Slavin’s “rummagin’s,” Patsy 
Slavin might definitely have remained 
a girl. But it happened that this par- 
ticular “rummagin’”’ was coincident with 
Patsy’s emergence from that amorphous 
state between babyhood and girlhood 
and as soon as her glance fell upon the 
relics of the departed, Ma Slavin 
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made her decision. 

It is not certain at this time 
whether the purpose was that 
Patsy should continue through her 
entire life in Mickey’s trousers, 
but Ma Slavin, having a practical 
soul, considered only the obvious 
fact that girls’ dresses needed 
washing, while a boy could exist 
more economically from one year's 
end to another without further 
care than a casual rinsing of un- 
derwear on an occasional Sunday 
while the habitual occupant lay 
abed until the garments dried. 
And there were other advantages 
of a pecuniary sort accruing from 
masculinity, for a boy could find 
jobs which would prove a source 


of revenue, 


helping around the saloons in the Bowery, 
running errands for the storekeepers, and of 
course, selling newspapers morning and night. 


In these conclusions Big Bill 
carelessly concurred; and_ this 


Slavin had 
was _ rather 


curious, because Big Bill and Ma seldom con- 


curred in anything. Perhaps his 


concurrence 


was due largely to the fact that the child 


Patsy was a creature so unimportant in the cosmic scheme 


that she was not worth bothering 


was reading his evening World at the moment, and that 
was a rite from the performance of which he was not 
Bill Slavin was Ma Slavin’s hus- 
band, or was thought to be, for the pair exemplified all the 


to be easily diverted. 


Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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Her constant activity 

and association with 

boys had removed 

every trace of femi- 
ninity. 


about. And besides, he 


All rights reserved. 
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changed and Ma would 
end in a state of collapse 
from which she would 
not emerge until the long 
sleep of Sunday had 
restored her faculties, 
and Big Bill had de- 
parted for parts un- 
known. 

Bill had once been a 
policeman, and by virtue 
of that distinction was 
still held in awe by the 
children of the Mews 
and indeed by the grown- 
ups, who had no desire 
to come to blows with a 
man who had_ once 
aspired to heavyweight 
honors in the prize-ring 

and who still possessed a re- 
doubtable right and no less a 
powerful left. When he was 
sober, Big Bill was not an un- 
pleasant person to know, and 
Patsy, as well as the other chil- 
dren of the Mews, gained an 
intense admiration for the care- 
less accuracy with which he spat 
at a given mark. It was be- 
cause of this and his vacuous 
smile that they dreaded him far 
less than Ma herself, who had 
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a tongue and hands and knew how to use them. But when Big 
Bill had been drinking, he was really terrible to behold; and 
the folk of Kelly’s Mews, both large and small, prudently kept 
indoors. 

The source of the income of the Slavin family (except for the 
pittance that Patsy managed to earn) was a matter of conjecture, 
for Bill no longer had any regular job, and Ma, unlike the other 
matrons of the neighborhood, took in no washing. But Bill 
always seemed to have enough money for the drink, and though 
Ma was constantly complaining, the family managed somehow 
to eke out an existence. 

Nor did any one in the Mews seem to know anything about the 
origin of the small creature Patsy, who had now for some years 
been an accepted part of the Slavin family. Those who had 
lived long enough in the Mews remembered that Patsy, then a 
child of about three years, had emerged crawling from the door 
of the house one morning and had remained upon the doorstép 
most of that day and other days that followed, wailing dismally. 

At that time Ma Slavin had not seemed to be so unkind, for 
the gin habit had come with later years, and so Patsy had grown 
into the departed Mickey's trousers almost, if not quite, free from 
those bruises, both physical and spiritual, which marked the 
later period, when Patsy reached a boy’s estate with the respon- 
sibilities attached thereto. But Big Bill, aware of some half- 
forgotten chivalry of a previous incarnation, abstained from laying 
hands upon the child and usually contented himself with a dull 
glare from his deeply set eyes which was far less terrible to 
Patsy than the hard red hand of Ma with its weight and deadly 
impact. And sometimes when Ma was in one of her tantrums 
Big Bill would even remonstrate with her for her cruelty. 


“Cut it out, Ma,” he would growl in sudden wrath. “Cut it 
out! We wasn’t hired to fill the kid.” 
“Who's a-killin’ him?” she would flash stridently. “Not me. 


But I'll break his will if I have to be breakin’ all the bones 
of his body.” 

Big Bill would roar over his evening World: 
sittin’ here, ye wont!” Then with a growl to Patsy: 
it, kid! Beat it! D’ye hear?” 

And Patsy would run to the closet back of the kitchen and 
leap into the midst of the heap of soiled rags they called a bed, 
and listen in terror to the colloquy which would follow, and finally 
drop off to sleep, supperless, in sheer weariness and misery. 


“Not with me 
“Beat 


ROM the foregoing fragment, which is typical of Patsy’s 

home life, it will be seen that Big Bill was really much less 
to be dreaded than Ma, and that the question of Patsy’s sex was 
definitely settled in the minds of the Slavin family. Perhaps 
Ma had even forgotten that Patsy had ever been a girl. And 
Kelly’s Mews, absorbed in its own affairs, had also forgotten, 
if it had ever known, the facts. It is difficult to conceive of a 
child’s growing amid the sordid omniscience of the Bowery with- 
out learning something of what the world had to offer of good 
and of evil. But Patsy was too busy fighting the battle for exist- 
ence on the street to have much time for the sinister or the filthy. 
She could swear and tongue-lash in the latest and most approved 
technique of the boys around the newspaper wagons, for that was 
a part of the business of getting ahead of competitors; and she 
had learned to hold her own in physical combat with boys of her 
own size, for that also was a necessary accomplishment unless one 
wanted to be pushed to the wall. 

But Patsy had enough of filth in Kelly’s Mews, those tenements 
of reconstructed stables where all the gossip of the neighborhood 
was recounted in no pleasant terms from door-sill to door-sill 
from one painted lady to another, and it was a relief to her to 
become a part of the turmoil of the busy streets downtown, 
jostling, fighting, sweating ignobly, fighting a boy’s battle for 
existence with other boys. She knew that she was a girl and that 
it was a secret, and she kept it with a sort of grim humor, partly 
inspired by her contempt for girls as a genus, and partly by 
her love of the joke she was playing on the little bullies of Park 
Row. For when Patsy fought and was victorious, she triumphed 
doubly; and when Patsy was thrashed, she always consoled herself 
with the thought that her adversary had only licked a girl after all. 

So her omniscience, instead of making Patsy morbid, had only 
made her wise. When the stomach was full, life was good; when it 
was empty—bad. That was the sum of her philosophy. She 
knew there was another life that was different from the one 
she lived, a life in which girls were always sure of their three meals 
a day whether they worked or not, a life where people lived 
in marble houses and rode in automobiles. She had seen some 
of these girls waiting for the sleek old gentlemen with cuffs on 





their feet who worked in the office-buildings, pretty little girls 
with rosy cheeks, their hair tied with ribbons, and dressed in 
silks, velvets and furs. Patsy used to gaze at these girls with 
wonder and awe, just as one looked at the Mayor of New York 
or the police captain of the district—until one day in an over- 
zealous moment she climbed upon the step of a limousine and put 
her head in at the window better to observe the pretty creature 
within, when she was met with a torrent of abuse. 

“Go away,” cried the ribbons and curls in disgust. 
dirty little boy!” 

And as Patsy still leered at her: “Go away! Do you hear?” 

“I c’n look at yer, can’t 1?” asked Patsy amiably. 

‘“No—no! I'll have you arrested.” 

This threat made Patsy angry. 


“Vou 


“You will? I don’t t’ink,” she sneered. ‘Come out o’ dat, an’ 
I'll show yer who’s de dirtiest. What d’jer t'ink I want ter do— 
kiss yer?” 


“Oh! oh! oh!” wailed the little lady, now thoroughly fright- 
ened. And then let out a piercing scream of “James!” 

Patsy, now somewhat alarmed at her temerity, only hesitated 
long enough to make her worst face at the pampered creature 
in the limousine, when a large hand was laid on Patsy’s shoulder 
as she faced a magnificent chauffeur in a fur coat, who lifted her 
down and gave her a shove up the street with a gesture more 
eloguent than any words. And Patsy went—rapidly, without 
stoppigg-even to turn around. 


ATSY’S contempt for girls was hardly diminished by this 
experience. The girl of the limousine was like all other 
girls and women that didn’t work for a living, uppish, stuck on 
themselves and their fine clothes, but ready to cry or call for 
help if you called their bluff. And so the region of uptown from 
which these rich and helpless creatures seemed to come was 
regarded from a distance with mingled feelings by the nondescript. 
Of course there were times, in idle moments, under the shade of 
the awning at McGuire's saloon, when Patsy dreamed. She always 
seemed to see a big dark-ceilinged room with pictures on the 
walls and people moving about and bending over her and smiling 
—a woman with a white thing on her head, a tall, dark man and 
a woman with a pale face, beautiful like an angel’s. Outside the 
windows of the room was sunlight and a pleasant murmur that 
came from a dancing mass of blue color which after a while 
grew gray and then dark. And then there was another dream 
of hills, waters, trees, flashing past windows, which also grew 
dark; and then—nothing—only Kelly’s Mews, the cobbles, the 
ash-cans and the dingy brick houses opposite Ma Slavin’s. 

Patsy liked those two dreams, and she tried and tried to make 
them grow longer, for she was sure that wonderful things would 
have happened; but they always stopped just there—both of them, 
in darkness. And then with the sound of McGuire’s voice or the 
roar of the L, she was only Patsy Slavin again. 

Patsy had always had a longing to know what was beyond the 
rows of houses which seemed to stretch interminably until they 
met the sky; but Ma Slavin kept a greedy eye upon her earnings 
from the papers and a careful watch upon her goings and comings, 
so that she had not dared make the great venture. In spite of 
all her courage in her battles with the world, Patsy was still 
very much afraid of Ma Slavin. She called the woman “Ma” 
because she couldn’t remember ever having called her anything 
else, and for all that Patsy knew, Ma Slavin was her mother, no 
worse a mother, indeed, than many another of the neighborhood. 
And she took Ma Slavin’s blows as a matter of course, her body 
and her spirit hardening at each new and unjust contact. 

But as time passed and Patsy grew in years and stature, she 
found her sense of responsibility toward the sodden wreck of a 
woman growing perceptibly less. Bill Slavin, who had always 
been addicted to periodical absences from home, had gone away 
more frequently, stayed away longer and at last, a year ago, had 
vanished permanently. Whether Bill sent Ma money or not 
Patsy did not know, but she realized that extra pressure had 
been suddenly put upon her to bring home more money, and 
that life in Kelly’s Mews was very hard. She also knew that 
che hated Ma Slavin with a deadly hatred, and that she had come 
near the limit of endurance. Only fear held her to this unholy 
allegiance, and the established habit of work and penury. 

At this time Patsy was past twelve years of age, wiry and flat- 
chested like a boy, hard as nails, out at elbows and ragged at 
the trousers-ends. Her hair was short; and her face, brown from 
exposure, made the blue of her eyes, by contrast, seem rather 
too limpid for those of a boy. But her flanks were thin, and 
constant activity and association with boys had removed every 








“Poor kid!” he muttered. “His head — Looks like his leg 
was broken too. We’ve got to take him up to the house.” 
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trace of femininity of gait, which in most women is too often the 
result of sloth or improper muscular codrdination. She was too 
thin to be handsome, even for a boy, and except for her eyes, 
which had in quieter moments a habit of inquiry that made 
them rather remarkable, Patsy was not one to be distinguished in 
a crowd—surely not because of her sex, which had been lost 
in Kelly’s Mews. 

But Patsy knew that the moment of her emancipation from 
the thralldom of Ma Slavin could not be long delayed. A doubt 
which had long been growing in Patsy’s mind was now suddenly 
confirmed by a conversation between two old residents of Kelly’s 
Mews, Mrs. Quigg and Mrs. Dawson, who had gained courage to 
speak out since Bill Slavin’s disappearance. This conversation 
which Patsy overheard retailed the fact that Patsy was brought to 
Kelly’s Mews in Big Bill Slavin’s arms at the age of three years, 
and that the child was no kin of Della or Bill Slavin’s, whatever 
Big Bill had to say about it. 

Patsy crawled into bed that 
night and lay awake for a long 
while. What she had heard 
seemed to make her happy, for 
some reason or other. It 
seemed to clarify her relations 
with the woman to whom she 
had given such a long and cruel 
allegiance because of her fear 
and her duty. It became cer- 
tain that if Ma Slavin was not 
her mother, Patsy owed her 
nothing,—she realized this in 
a sudden flash of joy,—noth- 
ing! If there had been mo- 
ments of gentleness, of affec- 
tion, of kindness even, that 
Patsy could remember, they 
might have loomed large in 
Patsy’s eyes that night. But 
she could think of nothing but 
curses and blows, blows and 
curses—much worse since Big 
Bill Slavin had gone. And 
her earnings had more than 
repaid any care or expense 
she had been to the Slavins. 
Duty! The struggle for exist- 
ence is a shrewd adjuster of 
weights and measures. Patsy 
stifled a cynical little snicker 
under the bedclothes. She'd 
show her. She would. 

And then in fear at the 
temerity of her thought, Patsy 
shivered and pulled the bed- 
clothes closer around her ears 
so that she could not hear Ma 
Slavin moving about in the ad- 
joining room. Memories of 
blows, terrible ones, came back 
to Patsy, and she was afraid. 
The inflamed face, the black 
eyes burning into her own, the 
hard red hands that would not 
hesitate to seize whatever 
weapon was handy! Patsy 
was afraid, more terribly 
afraid, now that she knew she 
had a right to defy this woman who had for so long owned her, 
body and soul. The child shivered again, and then sobbed 
softly, the blanket stuffed into her mouth to stifle the sounds. But 
after a while she grew more quiet, relaxed, and presently slept, 
dreaming the dream that she loved the best, of the great dark room 
with the windows over the sea, and saw again the pale face of the 
woman who looked like an angel. The angel woman opened her 
lips as though to speak, and her eyes were inexpressibly tender. 
And then, just as Patsy in her dream hoped that the dream was 
going to be longer, the sweet face vanished. 











HE harsh voice of Ma awoke her. 
“Hi! Vanderbilt! 


It was daylight. 
Are ye goin’ to be lyin’ abed all day?” 


This was a form of humor much relished by Ma Slavin, 
but it had never appealed to Patsy, to whom the ironies of life 





were too bitter to be amusing. But she got up quickly,—for this 
she had learned to be the part of wisdom,—slipped into her cloth- 
ing, drank her coffee and ate her crust of bread, listening mean- 
while with dull ears to the hated voice of the woman by the 
kitchen stove. 

“Hm!” went on Ma scornfully. “’Twont be long before ye’ll 
be expectin’ yer autymobil to take ye down to Bleeker Street. 
H-m! An’ it’s not enough money ye’ve been bringin’ home,” 
she went on more harshly. “I’ve got to have t’ree dollars tonight, 
or I'll be takin’ it out of yer hide.” 

“T’ree dollars!” gasped Patsy, her eyes suddenly distended, 
while the fingers of one hand went to her breast. 

“Y’aint hard of hearin’, are ye? T’ree dollars, I said. 
dollars—” 

“Where will I be gettin’ t’ree dollars, Ma?” asked Patsy, 
struggling against her terror of the woman, using every effort of 
will to face the supreme issue. 

“What t’ell d’ye tink I care where ye get it!” stormed Ma, 
rising. “Beg it, borry it, steal it, if ye like. But bring it, d'ye 
hear, or—” 

Ma's pose was eloquent. She stood square on her flat feet, her 
arms akimbo, her shapeless figure overtopping the slender brat 
before her, who rose from the table with the courage of despera- 
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“[ ain’t afraid— 
no more.” shesaid 
with conviction, 
aig SO 29 
jus’ foxy. 











tion, her eyes watching Ma 
keenly the while, for she 
knew that those arms could 
move suddenly and with 
swiftness. So she backed 
away slowly out of their reach before she replied, “I can’t do it, 
I can’t make no t’ree dollars in one day, Ma, an’ yer know it,” 
she said, from the end of the table. 

“Huh! I aint askin’ ye to make it. 
An’ bring it ye will, or—” 

“T aint a-goin’ to steal it. I aint never stole yet,” muttered 
Patsy with an indomitable air that surprised even herself. 

Ma’s putty-colored face suddenly mottled with purple as she 
brought her fist down upon the table with a blow that set the 
coffee-cup dancing. 


I’m askin’ ye to bring it. 
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“Ye'll be givin’ me impidence, ye scut o’ the street!” 

“Naw, but I aint a-goin’ to steal!” gasped Patsy. 

“Well den, get it wit’out stealin’ av ye can. But bring it, d’ye 
hear—bring it!” 

Patsy stood cowering, her face pale, her fingers twitching 
nervously along the seams of her trousers; but her brows were 
tangled, and her jaws were set while she carefully watched Ma’s 
flail-like arms and hands as she flung them this way and that. 
And then with a sense of triumph over herself which could only 
have been born of an inspiration, she straightened, closed her 
cmall fists and raised her chin, braving for the first time the terror 
of Della Slavin’s hypnotic black eyes, giving Ma fire for fire. 

“Naw,” she half whispered, “I—I’ll not bring it.” 

“What!” roared Ma hoarsely. 

“I'll not bring it. I—I’m through.” 

Instead of the immediate and violent assault that Patsy ex- 
pected, Ma Slavin stood in her familiar pose, leaning forward 
sideways from the hips as 
though turned into stone, 
glaring agape like a fish in 
the Aquarium at _ the 
Battery. 

“Ye’re t’rough—what?” 

“Here,” gasped Patsy, 
gathering courage. “Yer 
aint my ma—I don’t owe 
yer nawthin’.” 

“Who says I aint? 













What? Who?” the woman gasped. “Say, if I t’ought ye meant 
what ye said, I'd be breakin’ ye to bits!” And then relaxing, 
Della Slavin burst suddenly into unpleasant laughter. “Ah, 
say, kid, hand me an easy one.” 

Patsy kept her gaze upon the woman’s face, and she knew that 
she had won a victory of some sort. Ma Slavin straightened, and 
a look of partial comprehension cleared her brow. 

“Is it that ye don’t want to be a bhoy any longer?” she asked, 
less unpleasantly. 

It was the first time for many weeks that Patsy’s sex had been 
mentioned even by inference. Patsy now made up her mind that 
whatever happened it would be the last time. And taking her 
courage in her hands, watching Ma keenly the while, she said: 

“Naw, I’m a boy all right—but yer made me a boy so I could 
get money. Dat’s straight, an’ ye know it.” 

“Say, Patsy—” 
“Well, I’m tellin’ yer now; Ma,” Patsy broke in, fairly sobbing 


with the excitement and eagerness of her venture, “I’m a-goin’ 
to work fer myself—I’m a-goin’ to quit. I’m t’rough.” 

“T’rough? What—” 

Patsy, watching Ma keenly, had been edging toward the door, 
and as Ma rushed at her, arms flying, Patsy ducked and tried to 
slip out; but the door was locked, and before she had time to 
open it, Della Slavin had recovered her balance and rushed at her 
again. 

Patsy slipped under her arm and put the table between them, 
pale as death, but desperate and determined, the thought passing 
through her mind that she was not going to be beaten this time 
without resistance. Ma stood, her arms swinging at her sides, 
barring the door. 

“So,” she gasped, “ye’ll be defyin’ me, will ye? Well, we'll see 
who’s boss in Della Slavin’s house!” 

She came toward Patsy slowly, with ominous deliberation, 
reached the table and turned it across the end of the room. There 
was no other means of escape except the window at the rear, 
which was fastened. As Ma still advanced, Patsy turned, her 
glance falling on the bread-knife on the dresser. She caught it 
in her small fist, but Ma was quick and wrenched it out of her 
hand, throwing it across the room. Patsy squirmed, but one of 
Ma’s hands closed upon her left shoulder, the other upraised to 
strike. 

But Patsy struck first—with a full swing of her lithe right arm, 
and the bony fist struck the woman fairly on the point of the 
chin. Patsy feit the hand on her shoulder relax and saw the look 
of startled surprise in Ma’s face as she fell back. 

“Let me be,” cried Patsy, kicking herself loose from the huge 
bulk. 

Ma wavered only for a second, and the blow that fell then 
stunned the child for an instant, but she dodged the next one 
and struck again as hard as she could. This blow caught Ma 
on the side of the face; and stepping back to regain her balance 
she stumbled over a chair and fell with a crash to the floor, 
where she lay motionless. 

Patsy did not wait longer than necessary to see that the woman 
was trying to struggle to her knees, and then ran to the door and 
out into the alleyway, down which she sped to the cross-street, 
and then into Second Avenue, without even a look behind. 


CHAPTER II 
ESCAPE. 


HERE were many people about, men and women, on their 

way to work, but the sight of a boy running was not an 
unusual spectacle, and so nobody paid any attention to Patsy. At 
the corner beyond McGuire’s she paused for a moment to get her 
breath and crouch behind a rubbish-can to watch for signs of 
pursuit. Three, four, five minutes she waited, and then as no one 
appeared from the cross-street who in the least resembled Ma, 
Patsy straightened and made her way quickly toward Third 
Avenue. 

“T fixed her, all right,” she muttered in a kind of awe at her 
own achievement. “I put her out—sure. Guess she wont be 
layin’ hands on me again—not much she wont.” Patsy stopped 
by a pillar of the Elevated and yielded for a moment to uncon- 
trollable mirth. 

“Hully gee! But she looked funny wit’ her feet up in de air!” 
she gurgled. ‘Guess she'll be howlin’ murder by now. But she 
wont catch me. Not now. Like to see her. I'd fix her again!” 

Patsy took her right hand out of her pocket, the hand that had 
brought Ma’s downfall, and examined it in mute admiration. 
Then she spat contemplatively at a vagrant cat, took off her cap 
and rubbed her head ruminatively, for the wonder of her achieve- 
ment was still upon her. She would have liked to tell Spider 
Corrigan what had happened to Ma, or Izzy Berkowitz, or Tony 
Petrelli, her friend the bootblack, and how it had happened to 
her; but she put her cap back on her frowzy head with a sober 
air, in her blue eyes the shrewdness and wisdom of the ages. 
Not downtown—no, not back downtown. That’s where Ma would 
go looking for her with the police. They’d pinch her sure. It 
wasn’t to be thought of. 

Patsy gave her trousers a hitch and turned her steps in the 
opposite direction, moving quickly up Third Avenue until she 
had put a long distance between herself and possible pursuers; 
then she sat down on an abandoned soap-box near a huge billboard 
in the sun, where it was warm, and planned what she was to do 
with her newly discovered freedom. In the pocket of her 
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trousers were forty-three cents—newspaper money; but pinned 
into the lining of her coat, where she had secreted it from Ma, 
were the personal savings of six months—three one-dollar bills. 
Patsy felt for them to be sure that they were still there. Three 
dollars!’ And tonight they might have been Ma’s! It was queer 
that Ma had wanted just that sum, terrible queer! It was the 
thought of those three dollars that had fortified Patsy for the 
struggle. That money was sacred; it represented many weeks of 
drudgery, privation and self-denial. 

Patsy grinned again. And now Ma would have to go to work! 
The thought amused Patsy. She rocked to and fro ecstatically 
for a moment, hugging her sides, and then at last her lips drew 
down in a thin line. Well, why shouldn't Ma work? Everybody 
else did. 

In spite of the warmth of the pale wintry sunshine, Patsy found 
the weather cold, and so after a while she got to her feet and 
looked about her. South she could not go. The west led to a 
river, the east to another. North, where the lines of the great 
buildings ran together into the sky—that was the way. The 
moment of her great adventure had arrived. She had three dollars 
and forty-three cents. A kid could live a long while on all that 
money. 

Trudging lightly, her hands in her trousers pockets, Patsy turned 
north, then west, then north again, coming out into Fifth Avenue 


above Madison Square. A bus came along. Patsy 
had never been on the top of a bus, and obeying the 
impulse without counting the cost, she scrambled up. 
That took ten cents, but it was worth it. It was a 
great day for Patsy. The only fly in the ointment was 
that Spider and Izzy couldn’t be seeing her there, riding 
so high above all the people in the streets, above the 
tops of the automobiles even, like on the L, only more 
private-like. And the sky where the lines of the tops 
of the tall buildings met seemed every moment to be 
growing nearer. What was it going to be like out 
there where there were no more tall buildings? Past 
the maelstrom of Forty-second Street the bus went, but the sky 
at the end of the street seemed as far away as ever. And then 
the Park. Patsy was fascinated. Patsy’s companions on the top 
of the bus got down one by one until at last she was the only 
person left. It was like having an automobile all to yourself. 
Patsy took the front seat. put her feet up luxuriously, and yielded 
to the delicious sense of freedom in the events of this extraordi- 
nary adventure. What was to be the end of it all, she didn’t care. 
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A light tap on her shoulder startled her just then. There stood 
the bus-man with the tin box that had the bell inside. 

“How fur ye goin’, kid?” he asked. 

Patsy grinned. 

“How fur you goin’?” she returned. 

“Riverside, Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Well,” said Patsy stolidly, “dat’s where I’m a-goin’.” 

The bus-man examined Patsy quizzically. 

“Say,” he said, “does yer Ma know ye're out?” 

“Veh,” said Patsy quite soberly. “You bet she does.” 

The man laughed and went down the circular stairway, while 
Patsy indignantly spat overboard, her dignity ruffled. Fresh guy! 
Yes, Ma knew that, all right. 

But the inquiries of the bus conductor had made Patsy wary. 
If anything unusual in her appearance had been the cause of his 
questions, other people might notice it too, especially cops. From 
the bus-top Patsy had seen hundreds of them, the hereditary 
enemies of her kind, traffic cops, bicycle cops, mounted cops and 
just plain cops, any one of whom, knowing her tale, would have 
been capable of bringing about her capture. From her sublimated 
perch she had been able to look down upon their heads with an 
air of derisive security; but when the bus reached the terminus, 
Patsy lost no time in examining the beauties of the river below; 
a gray battleship intrigued her eye for a moment; then stepping 
out at a lively gait, she was soon mingling with the northbound 
traffic. 

She grew hungry. It cost twenty cents to get what she wanted, 
and ruefully she realized that of the newspaper money she had 
only thirteen cents left, and she 
hadn't wanted to touch the 
treasure pinned into her pocket— 
at least until tomorrow. Only ten 
cents she spent for supper, coltee 
and a roll, which she bought in an 
all-night lunch counter conducted 
by an aged Italian. 

And now the 
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of wits sharpened by constant struggle for existence demanded 
instant action. It was late and getting cold. In a sparsely 
settled neighborhood she saw that the sliding door of a large 
garage had not been entirely closed. She approached and furtive- 
ly examined the place. And then remembering that success is 
often the reward of a hazardous venture, she glanced behind her 
in search of her Nemesis in uniform, and then quickly squeezed 
her small body through the aperture. (Continued on page 106) 














Hundreds of new occupations are pre- 
senting themselves to women in this 
amazing world of ours. Just read, 
for instance, what some of the other 
fellows are doing! 
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Business 


By ALBERT 
SIDNEY GREGG 


ISS ISABEL CRAIG BACON, of Boston, is a ‘maker 
of business women.’ Her job is to prepare women for 
positions as teachers of salesmanship in high schools, in codpera- 
tion with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Miss Bacon was born in Cortland, Ohio, where her father was 
a village storekeeper. She worked in her father’s store, and 
participated in the family conferences about business matters. 
Following her graduation from the high school she taught school 
at Mecca, near her home, where she received twenty-six dollars a 
month for hearing thirty-nine classes a day. After that she worked 
for a year in an electric-lamp factory at Warren. While in Warren 
she began singing in church choirs. Then she went to Oberlin to 
attend college, and while there she specialized in music. Her 
father died, and she moved to Oberlin with her mother. 

Her next move was to obtain a position as a singer in a Cleve- 
land church, for which she was well paid. At first she rode in 
from Oberlin to fill her engagements, but at last she made up 
her mind to work in a store between Sundays. A position in a 
bank had been tendered her but she declined it because banking 
did not seem to have any future—for her, at least. 

Stirred with an ambition to be a business woman as well as a 
singer, Miss Bacon applied to a large department-store, and was 
given employment as a marker. She marked prices for just three 
days, and was then moved to the superintendent’s office, where 
she kept track of time-cards and delivery records. Gradually she 
advanced until she became secretary to the superintendent, in 
which capacity she met applicants for positions, and looked after 
a great variety of matters that came to the “service desk.” Her 
real position was to relieve the superintendent as much as possible. 
She did a little of everything, from substituting for salespeople 
and floor-managers to interviewing shop-lifters. It was a rare 
experience, for it gave her an intimate insight into the workings 
of the entire establishment. 

By this time she had made such a favorable impression that 
her employers sent her to Boston to attend the Prince School of 
Education for Store Service, where she completed a year’s course 
in six months. After returning to Cleveland she was made educa- 
tional director of the big store, her task being to train the em- 
ployees, including floor-managers, caldiieasie. stock people, junior 
employees, office groups and groups in the audit and credit de- 
partments. Delivery men were also given special training, and 
salesgirls were told about the origin of things they were handling 
every day. 

From Cleveland Miss Bacon was invited to Boston to become 
director of salesmanship in the high schools and continuation 
schools. She was assisted by ten women teachers, all of them 
college graduates, who had taken a special course in salesmanship. 
There were over four hundred pupils in this department, who 
worked in stores fifty days each year as part of the course of 
study. The three hundred and seventy-eight graduates of this 
department in 1910 earned over fifteen thousand dollars during 
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their senior year, for store work performed as a part of their 
training. 

Miss Bacon’s method of teaching salesmanship is just the 
reverse of the ordinary classroom method. In place of beginning 
with text-books she starts with “experience.” Technically it is the 
“laboratory method,” the store itself being the laboratory. All 
the teaching revolves around the experiences and observations of 
the pupils. For instance, they work one day a week in a store, 
perhaps two, and while working they bump up against many 
problems. Later, in classroom, they are permitted to ask the 
teacher to explain what they have seen and heard. Thus theory 
and practice go hand in hand, and when they are graduated, the 
pupils are ready to do efficient work in a store. In other words 
the school “broke in” young people for store work, so that new 
salespeople were available up to the number of pupils in Miss 
Bacon’s department. In developing this system a dozen or more 
big stores in Boston gladly made openings for pupils, and after- 
ward retained many of them as regular employees. The school 
training is regarded as the equivalent of two years’ store ex- 
perience in the matter of fixing a rate of pay. 

Meanwhile the Government had taken up the matter of train- 
ing high-school girls and boys for store service, and Miss Bacon 
was engaged to organize the teaching system for the United 
States. She was expected to do for other cities what had been 
done in Boston. Her first task has been to find women capable 
ef taking charge of such work in connection with high schools. 
In view of that shortage she has been devoting a year to the one 
task of finding and training teachers. 

Regular courses in salesmanship are maintained in the high 
schools of twenty cities, from Los Angeles to Boston, and a 
hundred more are looking to Miss Bacon to find teachers for them. 

Salaries for these positions range from one thousand two hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars a year, but they require very 
special training. The policy is to take college women and make 
business women of them by giving them hard store experience. 
Women already engaged in store work are not so promising as the 
others, as in most instances they have not had the special educa- 
tion that is essential to teaching. However, that need not deter 
any bright woman who aspires to become a teacher of salesman- 
ship and store service. If she is fired by such an ambition, she 
will find a way. Thus a new field is opening up for women. 
Merchants are beginning to see that after all the teacher can hand 
them something that will help make money and increase efficiency. 
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The New 


Ill. The Doll Lady 


By MARYA LEDWIN 


O you believe in fairies? Of 
course, you do! So do Petec 
Pan—and Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh. 
You're standing in Jessie McCut- 
cheon Raleigh's factory, where truly 
American toys are manufactured—the 
kind that turn the small boy’s mind 
into thoughtful channels. For the 








little girl there are really-truly-pretty 
dollies that satisfy the mother long- 
ing and help develop the maternal in- 





II. 


The Golden Note Girl 
By MARGARET FOLEY 


T the great organ in the Grand Court of John Wanamaker’s 
famous Philadelphia store sits winsome Mary E. Vogt, the 
Peter Pan of Musicland. 

A diminutive person is Miss Vogt, magnetic, dainty, smartly 
gowned. Daily this musical elf charms hundreds of weary shop- 
pers. Matters mundane are forgotten; sweet melodies sweep the 
cobwebs from the fagged brain; and when the last lingering note 
dies away shoppers, refreshed mentally and physically, earnestly 
take up the business of buying. Thus do Art and Commercialism 
march side by side down the Highway of Progress. 

Mary Vogt is a source of joy to the Wanamaker establishment. 
Everybody loves her, and calls her Mary. Why not? She has 
known no other business home. Starting in the sheet-music de- 
partment at the tender age of ten (this was before child-labor 
laws were passed) at a weekly wage of three dollars, she has 
steadily worked her way upward until now, after twenty years’ 
service, she occupies an enviable position in the Wanamaker store. 
She is superintendent of schools and music, and the musical in- 
structor of the girls’ branch of the John Wanamaker Commercial 
Institute. She is also concert organist and has the honor of play- 
ing daily one of the world’s greatest pipe organs. She supervises 
all musical programs given by the Wanamaker organizations, fur- 
nishes music for tea-room, gown-displays and any special occasions 
—in fact, sponsors all the Wanamaker musical activities. 

School days were a source of trial—playing truant a favorite 
pastime. One a. rebelled against the system that compelled 
her to spend long tours in study when there was so much harmony 
in the world and she applied for a position in the sheet-music 
department of the Wanamaker store. A month passed before her 
family discovered her defection. Thinking and hoping that she 
would soon tire of the routine and beg to return to school they 
decided to punish her by insisting that she keep on with her work. 
Sweet punishment—as time proved. 

Recognition of her exceptional talent came. Dr. J. Lewis Brown, 
the concert organist, became interested in the little musician and 
made her his assistant. He brought her genius to the attention of 
Rodman Wanamaker. 

“Mr. Rodman Wanamaker is the music man of the house,” ex- 
plained Miss Vogt, “and he is always on the lookout for talent. 

“A daily concert, open to the public, is given on all business days 
during the month. We always create some new idea that will 
prove of educational value musically. Outside talent is employed 
but I plan all programs, superintend the lighting, costuming and 
make all financial arrangements.” 
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stinct. Each toy is created with a 
definite idea back of it, for Mrs. 
Raleigh knows that the receptive 
minds of little children can be reached 
more easily through toys than any other way. 

Mrs. Raleigh’s entrance into the manufacturing business was 
largely accidental. Shortly after she had been widowed she 
came to Chicago to live with her mother and brother, John 
McCutcheon, the famous cartoonist. To Mrs. Raleigh the admira- 
tion and approbation of her three brothers George, John and Ben 
McCutcheon, was the biggest thing in life. They had all been 
successful in their chosen line of work, and she—well, she was de- 
termined that Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh should also stand for 
something worth while. 

Suddenly the big idea came to her. At that time her three 
brothers were away from home and the coast was clear; so she 
set about developing her idea all alone. The grotesque “good 
luck” gods wearied her, and she decided to create something both 
beautiful and inspirational. Thus the Good Fairy came into ex- 
istence—a dainty little statuette whose mission is to carry into 
every home a message of cheer and reincarnate childhood hopes 
and dreams. It chanced to be the psychological moment—the 
war was in full swing, and the tired old world, weary of bloodshed 
and strife, welcomed with open arms this symbol of peace and 
good will. 

Mrs. Raleigh went before a committee of twenty-five members 
of the Indiana Society, not even having a figure to show them, 
and explained the idea back of the joyous little figure—how it 
seemed to inspire 
sentiment, the senti- 
ment that most 
grown men shame- 
facedly bury deep. 
These men _ heard 
the message—as 
also did the late 
Theodore Roose- 
velt, Daniel Froh- 
man, Enrico Caru- 
so, Albert H. Loeb 
and hundreds of 
substantial business 
men in everyday 
walks of life who 
give the Good Fairy 
a prominent place 
on their desks. 
Judge Ben Lindsey, 
out in Denver, keeps 
a life-sized statu- 
ette on his desk, 
which he says has 
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World of Women 


a wonderful influence on the boys. Women naturally appreciate 
the sentiment; Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the much revered Sarah 
Bernhardt and our own Ethel Barrymore being among those who 
have paid tribute to its inspiration. 


folly, Washington, D. C., that she is the only woman in the 
United States who has the authority to sign national bank notes. 

Third, she is a member of a chamber of commerce. Rochester 
elected her to that post of honor and usefulness, declaring that 
it gladly rescinded its rule of “male members only” to admit a 
“citizeness” so distinguished. 

Fourth, an upstate court gravely appointed her receiver of a 
bankrupt business, which she rebuilt so well and speedily that 
within a year the creditors who had stood by received one hundred 
per cent on every dollar of indebtedness. 

Kate Gleason’s 





Having launched the Good Fairy, Mrs. Raleigh eagerly 
waited for her brothers to return home. She was anxious 
to know what they would think of her venture. “When 
John, who had been with Roosevelt in Africa, landed in 
New York,” said Mrs. Raleigh, “the Vander- 
lips gave a dinner for him at the Plaza, and 
little Good Fairy statuettes stood at each 
place. John admired them very much, and 
of course asked who got them out. 

The host, in a very nonchalant manner, 2 4 
said: ‘Oh, that’s your sister’s idea.’ 
It certainly was a tremendous surprise 
to John. Then when George returned 
from California, he wrote me, greatly 
excited. ‘What’s this I see all up and 
down Fifth Avenue?’ You see, a great 
store had filled a whole corner window with my statuettes, 
and numerous other shops were displaying them prominently.” 

In a short time letters began to flood Mrs. Raleigh from 
various corners of the world, each person setting forth his 
own idea of just what the Good Fairy meant to him. As 
appreciation grew, so did the orders increase, until Mrs. 
Raleigh soon found that she would have to go into the manu- 
facturing end of the business herself. She opened a little 
factory on the North Side, employing Italians to do the 
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unique career is the 
direct result of be- 
ing Father’s helper. 
Have you noticed 
that the girl who 
helps a worthy 
father becomes a 
worthy citizen? I 
recall no exceptions. 
Father Gleason 
noticed that his 
round-faced female 
offspring came often 
to the door of his 
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Kate Gleason 








casting, and was soon taking care of a growing and profit- 











able business, which has since included the manufacture of 
unbreakable dolls. 


IV. A Woman Engineer 
g 
By ADA PATTERSON 


N East Rochester, New York, is a group of comfort-guarantee- 

ing three-story houses with built-in garages. Fifty-seven there 
are of these houses, turning their pleasant facades toward McKin- 
ley Street, East Avenue, or Commercial Street, or presenting their 
neat fronts upon Woodneath Crescent, Drumore Crescent, or 
Upper Crescent. Their number will doubtless grow in this time 
of demand for houses at moderate cost. As they stand, the neat 
and noble fifty-seven, they represent a woman’s idea of homes 
for the great and growing middle class in America. 

Mayhap they deserve a story in themselves, these samples of 
how we and our brothers and sisters may live, but they represent 
only one idea of a 
many-idead woman. 

First she is an 
engineer—not a 
tinkering engineer, 
not a dilettante, but 
one recognized by 
the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical 
Engineers. The 
society granted her 
not the shadowy 
honor of “honorary” 
membership, but a 
robust, full mem- 
bership. You know 
the kind. 

Second, she is the 
president of a 
national bank. When 
she was elected, it 
was announced from 
that source of much 
wisdom and some 
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and her doll-factory. 
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machine-shop. He invited her into the place of fascinating 
mystery. 

Her father proved himself a man of wisdom. A chief article 
in his faith was that we do best that work which most interests 
us. Since this girl-child of his was interested in matters of the 
machine-room, she should have a chance to learn as much about 
them as she liked. When she had reached the dignity of 
lengthened skirts, though not of high-dressed hair, she was ad- 
mitted as an assistant bookkeeper. She did her work well, but her 
greater interest was in the machine-room. She wished to become 
an engineer, but she wished to do so by means of a college course 
in engineering. Cornell University, co-educational though it is and 
is proud to be, blinked its scholastic eyes when the girl from East 
Rochester was enrolled for a course in mechanical engineering. 
When she had been graduated, she came back to her work in her 
father’s machine-shop—came with wider vision, with certain funda- 
mental principles and much girlish enthusiasm. She had become 
what he had intended she should be, in the largest sense, her 
father’s helper. She went back into the office, but as before 
she “hung about” the machine shop, this time with a quiet 
authority on her part and increased tolerance on that of the 
employees. 

Customers who applied for aid in their mechanical problems 
were surprised and a bit peevish when “the boss” sent his daughter 
to them as an expert. But her smile, her quiet manner and her 
skill caused a revolution in their opinion of her. Gradually, in 
the mutations that are characteristic of life, she took over more 
and more of the affairs of the factory. Her father’s estimate of 
her was accepted. She became the head of the factory. 

A capable head and a progressive one, for she was not content 
to stand pat upon her achievements. She designed gearings. She 
manufactured a trailer car, thus utilizing the automobile power 
that might be wasted. She showed a progressive citizen’s concern 
at the mud roads that radiated from her home town. She 
agitated the matter so thoroughly and led the movement so mili- 
tantly that East Rochester has become rich in well-paved roads. 

Financing other large industrial plants marked her as a shrewd 
and reliable figure in big business. It was logical that the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of East Rochester should 
elect her as its president. This honor that came to her two years 
ago was paid to a woman not through chivalry or civic pride but 
because the directors of the First National believe she is the best 
person in town for the post. ‘ 

i 
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Near to her heart is the problem of right housing. She believes 
that owning a house begets self-respect, and self-respect is the 
corner stone of good citizenship. Scores of cottage-homes have 
her for sponsor. Believing in the character value of beautiful 
landscapes, she did what caused elder business men to shake their 
silver heads. She converted a tract that might have been the site 
of a flock of skyscrapers into a place of greensward and tall trees. 
Dissenters now 
look upon that 
branch of Kate 
Gleason’s work 
and say: “It is 
good.” Believ- 
ing that health 
is necessary to 
success and 
happiness, that 
play is as 
essential as 
work in a 
worthy scheme 
of life, she has 
given her home 
town a country 
club and golt 
course. 

“Do — some- 
thing helpful to 
somebody all 
the while; be a 
builder. Never 
destroy except 
to build some- 
thing better!” 
That is Kate 
Gleason's _ phi- 
losophy of life. 
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Mrs. Barbara Schuenemann. 


V. Santa Clausette 
By MARY LUGER KELLY 


HE Christmas Tree Woman, as Mrs. Barbara Schuenemann 

is known, does perhaps more than any other woman in the 

land to abet the good work of Santa Claus; her job is to send 

into thousands of homes her carefully selected Christmas trees. 

Her commercial season commences when she goes into the 

North Woods the first of October, and ends with the holidays; ten 

weeks of this time is spent in the dense forests of the Lake Supe- 

rior region, selecting trees and overseeing the little army of men 
whom she engages to cut them. 

Indomitable courage and indefatigable energy are most essential 
factors in this business, for there is no highroad to success in the 
getting of Christmas greens. Mrs. Schuenemann must tramp mile 
after mile through blinding sleet, cutting wind and driving snow; 
and when night overtakes her, only the crude hospitality of a camp 
extends its scant comfort to this little lone woman. 

“I go to select my own trees; so I know what I am selling,” 
explained Mrs. Schuenemann. 

“Increased freight rates, together with the high cost of labor, 
have naturally raised the price of Christmas trees, and I need to 
be very careful to choose only the best, avoiding all possible waste 
of time and material. Large trees for lodge and church use 
require from eight to ten men to fell and carry them in. We 
have to endure all kinds of weather. Last year I missed the 
automobile one night and had to walk ten miles through the snow 
up to my waist. Brrrr! It was cold. My feet were frozen when 
I reached the camp.” 

When asked why she continued in a business so fraught with 
difficulties, Mrs. Schuenemann replied: 

“Because it is my work. I love it. Wherever I go, I look for 
trees. I was in California recently. The trees are wonderful 
there, but the pines do not compare with ours of northern Michi- 
gan. Sometimes, after a strenuous season, I feel like retiring and 
investing my capital in something easier; but always when Sep- 
tember comes I hear the call of the woods and I go to bring 
Christmas trees to the children—the poor as well as the rich, for 
always there is a provision for the little ones who cannot afford to 


buy them.” 


Barbara Schuenemann takes no credit to herself for the origin 
of this undertaking. Founded upon a reef of sorrow, she has built 
with granite blocks of necessity the present worthy enterprise. 
Her husband, for many years a captain on the Great Lakes, was 
accustomed to bring to Chicago on his last trip of the season a 
cargo of Christmas trees. Eight years ago Christmas trees were 
scarce in Chicago, for the Captain’s boat went down with all on 
board, in a storm on Lake Michigan. A widow, with three help- 
less little daughters to care for, Barbara Schuenemann gazed upon 
a hopeless vacuum where her financial harvest was wont to anchor. 

“I do not know how I lived through those first months,” she 
said. “Gradually it came to me that I must work. I knew more 
about Christmas trees than anything else. I had often helped 
the Captain sell them at the old stand on the Clark Street bridge: 
and the autumn before he was lost, he had taken me with him for 
the first time to buy trees—those trees that were buried with him! 
When I think of it now, it seems as if he must have had a pre- 
monition of the catastrophe, for he introduced me to the woods- 
men and told them to treat me right if anything should happen 
to him. So the next year I went up there alone and commenced 
my work, The business has grown larger every year.” 


VI. From Beads to Batik 
By JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Fe Mary Chinquilla was born in a tepee, at Camp 
Supply, out on the great plains of the then Indian Territory. 

Little Mary Chinquilla knew all the sorrows of her tribe and the 
terror of being sent away to school. Her mother had taught her 
the many things an Indian girl has to learn—the tanning and 
softening of leather for the tepee and for clothes, the making of 
moccasins decorated with beautiful beadwork, the weaving of 
baskets close enough to hold water. 

At school she learned resignation, if not contentment. And 
finally, after finishing her course in music, she went on a concert 
tour of Australia and New Zealand, singing and reciting folk songs. 

Chinquilla went back to her own people after she left school, 
but it was not the same—she did not realize that the change was 
in herself. In her words: 

“T went back. It is not quite the same when you go back. I 
was ready, as so many are, to throw off all the education and fall 
right back into the old life, but they would not let me. My nail- 
file almost caused a panic—so much was made of it that I threw 
it away. 

‘| was always interested in art. I learned color-schemes from 
my mother—primitive color-schemes; and now I had to wear off 
the rough places, to tone down my tendency to brilliant colors. 

“With Mrs. Grinager, my teacher, I am learning to adapt my 
knowledge of Indian designs and color to American ideas, and to 
make beautiful clothes for American women.” 


Mary Chinquilla. 
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Madame 
Francine’s 


Obstacle 


By ELIZABETH 
GERTRUDE STERN 


LL I’ve had to do with that there famous beauty Lillian 

Russell is selling our Lily lines named after her, but 
I’m pretty sure she knows sometimes, too, how different her 
relations see her from the way other people do. I’ve no 
dust in my garret, and there’s one thing I’ve learned: no 
matter who you are, it’s all in the way people look at you, 
what they see! 

I learned that when I found out the reason why Madam 
didn’t take Mr. Smith. Not that any of us girls seen why he 
wanted her, too, so bad! Madam’s the only real beauty I 
ever seen, but before I was sent up to her department, I'd 
heard all about her—how she was as swell and as handsome 
as a expensive diamond, and just as hard, too. I learned 
afterward that she was the first her girls came to when 
you're in trouble; and you'd get help, but you wouldn't get 
no sympathy. She was kind; but she certainly wasn’t 
cuddly. 

Madam’s in charge of the Grace Grottos in Graver’s on 
the third floor, right between the Misses’ and the Ladies’ 
Garments. My desk is outside in the reception room. Hers 
is in the Central Grotto, that’s hung in rose velvet, with 
ferns and palms standing round, and only one picture to break 
the color-scheme in the whole room. That’s a life-size photograph 
of Lillian Russell on an easel, alongside a brocade model of a Lily 
line corset. And it would make your eyes open to see how much 
alike she is to Madam. “ Madam’s the seveltee kind that wears 
these slinky silk skirts clinging like a banana skin. Her collars come 
right up to under her ears even in August, and her belts are as long 
as your forefinger, and just about as thick, too. She’s the hand- 
some kind of business-lady that never gets older-looking, no matter 
how long you know her, and though I used to think she was pretty 
surely about forty-five, she didn’t look no more than thirty-eight. 
Twice a year she went to Paris, and four times to New York. 
She had the newest figures for Graver’s long before other stores 
knew if women are going to be thin or fat that year. And a month 
before anyone was wearing them, she was already walking around 
showing the new silhouette all the society dames and salesladies 
are going to squeeze into or spread out to next season. 

Believe me, I seen more fine-looking middle-aged men want 
her to change that Madam to Mrs. and their name after it, than 
could get into a good-sized room, and I’ve got more boxes of candy 
from them gentlemen than my own beaus. And every time they 
came and said, “Nice day—Madam busy?” I’d go in to her, and 
she’d say, crisp and sharp, looking up from what she was doing, 
“Tell him I’m busy with a customer,” no matter if he was a buyer 
or a salesman or just an ordinary man. I couldn’t see myself 
why they kept on coming, and I didn’t feel sorry for them when 
they lost hope and quit. 

But just about the time I got promoted from being one of the 
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fitting ladies in the Little Grotto to be 
her assistant, Mr. Smith began to come. 
He started to come on business, being 
the buyer in the Stationery, and his 
reason was he helped Madam with fold- 
ers showing fashions for next season, 
to send out to customers. He certainly 
had grand ideas, too, being awful well- 
educated; he’d gone to business college 
and all that, but he wasn’t stuck up 
about it, either. There wasn’t a one of 
us girls didn’t see right away he was a 
perfect gentleman. And he was certainly an elegant-looking guy 
too, believe me. Not very tall, but slim and straight as a silk 
umbrella, and as neat from the top of his head to the tips of his 
pointed patent leathers as if he’d always just been took out of 
cotton wrapping. : 

He was such a nice fellow I was glad he came for “business 
only” to her—though of course the girls began to peek and talk 
as soon as they saw him coming regular. But I told them: 
“It’s only about them folders, and he has to.” 

“Maybe with Madam it is,” they said, “but we aint got no dust 
in our garrets, and he aint coming just to tell her the hearts on the 
outside of them season fashion cards is the only thing that looks 
good to him!” : 

And when the weeks went on going by, I had to see for myself 
it was so. 

One day he stopped a minute coming out from her, near my 
desk. “Nice day,” he said. 

“Awful,” I agreed, smiling. 

He kind of looked away, then he turned to me. “It makes you 
want to go outdoors to enjoy Nature’s beauties—with a friend, 
he said. Say, he certainly did know how to talk elegant! i 

“It would be a nice day for a stroll with your reg’lar company. 
I agreed. ’ 

And after that, though we didn’t talk about it, he knew I 
was ready to help him in little ways, though all the time I felt 
it was like helping a baby get pins to swallow, that would hurt 
him when he swallowed them! : 

Near the end of the month he came up to me, and he said: 
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“Do you know—is Madam going to—have an engagement Thanks- 
giving eve?” 

Madam had planned to go on a trip then, but when his face 
fell, I went on to say: “But I'll try to find out for you. I'll 
let you know before Thanskgiving for sure.” 

But I never did give him word about that Thanksgiving theater 
he wanted to know if he could take her to, because a few days 
later I got a kinda headache, and one night I went to bed. I aint 
got no folks—my mother died when I was a kid, and I was raised 
in a asylum, so I live in the Business Women’s League. No one 
knew if I was sick, even, until the chambermaid found me two 
days later burning up with influenza. 

At Graver’s if you stay away, you just miss that day’s pay; 
there’s six thousand employees, and some of them are leaving 
every day, and no one knows nor bothers if you are away because 
voure getting married or got another job or died. And me 
having no relations, and being no Rockefeller, either, there was 
no one to worry over me. I wasn’t doing any worrying over 
myself, neither, nor about Graver’s or my job, but just hollering 
with delirium. And all over the city people dying like flies in the 
epidemic, and nurses costing a fortune. I suppose if I could of 
thought, I'd thought things looked pretty dark for me. 

Then one day I kinda woke up and shook the dust out of my 
garret, and found myself all swell in a hospital room with my bed 
as clean as a plate. When I got so I could say the words, I 
asked who'd done this to me? And it was Madame Francine! 
She'd been over once too, but I hadn’t known it. 

Well, I couldn’t hardly walk yet, but I flew over to the store 
and up the elevator. I ran through the Misses’ Garments and 
right into her Grotto. I pushed aside the curtain, and there was 
Madam with a girl waiting for her to O. K. some alterations on 
a model. I just stumbled up and I said, “Madam!” The girl 
went into her place. And I wanted to throw my arms round 
Madam then—but I could as soon of put one around one of them 
there tall marble pillars that support the ceiling, or that life-size 
picture of Lillian Russell smiling behind the glass in her frame. 
I mumbled something about thanks and not having got through 
with my life without her. 

Madam sat there, listening, and then she said: “Now, run along 
—I can’t have my assistant sick. You go right to your desk, 
Myrtle.” 

I kind of stammered: 
with something.” 

She twinkled down to me all at once. “Well,” she said, “there’s 
one thing I’ve wanted about twenty-five years and I haven’t got 
it yet.” 

I said quick: “What was it?”’ I meant to save half my pay for it. 

She said, serious: “Ever since I went out to work, I’ve been 
hoping some day to give up my job and open my shop, with 
‘Francine’ on the window. And I’ve never been’ able to afford 
it. Can you do that for me?” 

Well, you can imagine. I got as red as one of them velvet 
curtains! 

She kind of laughed. 
a while.” 


“If you'd only let me pay you back— 


“Run along,” she said. “Take it easy 


T certainly felt good to get to work again. I’ve got to receive 
the ladies that come in and tell them if they go to the thin 
rooms or the fat rooms or just natural. and if you think that’s 
. easy, you got dust in your garret. No matter if it’s the style to 
be thin or fat that year, all the thin ones think it’s prettier to be 
stout, and the plump ladies they want to look starved. And all 
the time that big plaster Venus de Miller that stands alongside 
my desk and never wore a corset in her life, they say, kind of 
smiles down on us all as if she was thinking: “You got dust in 
your garrets, ladies!” 

I had just got through with a lady I told wasn’t too fat, when 
I looked up, and there was Mr. Smith. “I am glad to see you 
indeed,” he said. “I missed you here.” 

He looked so happy I seen things must of been going hopeful 
for him, and I wasn’t surprised when he asked: “Do you know 
—is Madame Francine in?” 

I let him in to her, and he went in, kind of smiling. But in less 
than a minute he was out again, passing right by me without even 
looking right or left. And as soon as he was out, Madam’s voice 
came, sharp and short, calling me. “I’m going in to Factory F, 
Myrtle,” she said, and didn’t look at me, “to see about some 
alterations. Wait by my desk.” 

I was standing there waiting by her desk, and on the floor 
lay a little card. I picked it up, and I read, in elegant hand- 
writing: “Would you think of accepting the attentions of he that 








signs himself lovingly and admiringly yours, Oliver H. Smith?” 
Right by her inkwell was a box, and it was empty. There must of 
been a ring in it, that he’d brought, and she’d not taken it. | 
couldn’t make it out. I knew she must of liked him, or she 
wouldn’t of let him get to the place where he'd bring her the ring 
Still, she didn’t take it. Things did look mixed up. 

I wished I knew the real reason! And then one night when I 
stayed in to go over some engagement cards, I found out. The 
real reason wasn’t Madam, and it wasn’t Mr. Smith. It wasn’t in 
the Grottoes at all. The reason Madam didn’t take that ring was 
in the Gold Room in the Misses’ Wraps. 

That reason was a little slim girl with curly gold-red hair that 
blew around her face as if it wouldn’t stay back. She had that 
kind of hair that customers pay five dollars a treatment for 
when they have it give to them in Graver’s Beauty Boudoirs. 
She couldn’t of got her eyes anywhere; they were big and brown, 
with the longest lashes I ever seen on any living girl. Her skin 
was all white with pink cheeks that got pale and red every other 
minute. And so you'd be sure not to miss her, the decorator 
had put her by a wall all hung with gold-yellow curtains, and 
right beside her was another girl with red hair and blue eyes and 
a complexion that looked like spilled milk. They were the two 
golden-heads in the Gold Room. I’d heard about them before, 
and how, being business wasn’t brisk that season, they’d hired a 
decorator to liven it up; and believe me, he did. The one with a 
face all without a bit of color, except her red lips and those dark 
blue eyes, had been a saleslady for over a year before she was 
chose to be one of the pair. She must of been about twenty-three, 
and she looked twenty. The other girl was new; she was younger, 
about seventeen. It was she was the reason Madame Francine 
went right on keeping Mr. Smith waiting, I found out that evening. 


LL the employees had gone, and I was making out the engage- 

ment-slips for the fitting ladies when in came Mr. Smith, 
and without asking me if he could go in, or saying a word, he 
rushed right into Madam’s room. I jumped up, and I certainly was 
scared. I stood there like a statue outside her curtain, waiting 
for her to call me crisp and sharp and ask me what did I mean 
putting the gentleman to the inconvenience, sending him when I 
knew she was engaged? 

I heard him say: “Madam.” She didn’t answer, and he went 
on: “I was so afraid you’d gone. Madam—I had to come in to 
tell you. I’ve just got a letter—I had to tell you—the endow- 
ment policy I been paying on for twenty years—it’s mature next 
month. That’s—that’s five thousand dollars just dropping from 
a clear sky into my hands—just—just like a wedding present. 
You know why—why I came in. Now—here’s your shop right in 
my hands, kind of—” 

For a minute I felt kind of sick; then she’d not took him 
because he hadn’t enough money, like the girls had been saying! 

She didn’t say anything, though, and he went on, halting-like: 
“All along you’ve been putting me off. I—I’ve been pretty 
miserable—dearie. But I sorta think you—like me. Don’t you? 
There aint no real reason against me, is there? You said you 
wanted to go in business—and here it is. Except I’ve thought of 
course, many times I’ve thought I’m too old for a looker—like 
you?” 
~ Then I heard her say, very gentle: “Tell me, Mr. Smith, how 
old are you?” 

“T *—he kind of hesitated —‘“I’m too—I’m—I’m fifty-three.” 

Madame Francine laughed that quick laugh she has. “Just to 
show you how much I think of you—no, I can’t tell you that! 
But I'll tell you this—why I’ve been putting you off. The reason 
that’s holding me back from saying yes, dear Mr. Smith, is be- 
cause I can’t take any chances opening a business and letting go a 
job that’s paying good,—even to marry you, dear friend,—because 
I got my granddaughter to take care of until she gets married.” 

“Granddaughter!” I found my mouth making that word. Grand- 


ma! Say, you could of shoved me through that curtain, and 
I wouldn’t of known it! I would of risked my job then to see 
his face! 


“Tt’s not so bad as it sounds,” she went on, with a little 
chuckle, “at least, nowadays it isn’t. She’s only sixteen.” She 
chuckled again and I knew she was looking down at Mr. Smith 
with that twinkle in her eyes. “I don’t look it, do I?” she said. 
“But I got a few years less than Lillian Russell, at that—we look 
alike, I’ve heard say.” 

Then his voice came, quick and true: “Only you’re more 
beautiful.” And me, I had to stay outside that curtain and not 
see how they looked in that minute all quiet that came after that. 
Then he said: “Couldn’t we try it—me with my job here—” 











They were near their lockers, all alone. ear by lay their coats, 
that they meant to put on over those dresses they’d taken. 
Miss Wood’s face grew scarlet, but Nannie’s went white. 
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“No,” said Madam. “If I had the shop, we’d have to do it 
together. I’d need some one to manage the outside, with me in 
the fitting rooms. Oh,” she said, ‘don’t think I haven’t wanted 
all these months to do—to accept your proposition.” And she 
laughed a bit. “And you don’t know how much I appreciate— 
but it’s like what I knew you were—to come right to me with that 
money after I’d told you I wouldn't think of anything before I 
had my shop, and how I'd always wanted it. I’ve thought how 
nice it would be to work in it all day, and then come home— 
I’ve been boarding thirty years—and be dowdy, even, not caring 
how I looked—and to look good enough, no matter how I looked—” 


“Nothing here, kiddo,” I said. “My papa don’t re-side in New- 
port. I pay my own bills.” She smiled then, and I said: “I’m 
in the store. D’you mind my looking at styles?” 

“Certainly not,” she said. ‘Where in the store?” 

Now, that was something I didn’t want to answer her; she 
might tell Madam, and Madam hadn’t seemed anxious to tell me 
the story she’d told Mr. Smith! So I just said, “On this floor, 
too,” and walked off a bit, looking at suits hanging in the various 
cases. 

Near one of them cases stood the other girl with the red hair, 
talking to one of these young men that always get chose to be 








Nannic threw herself on her knees, crying: “Oh, it was terrible!”? “Did you do that, Nannie?” asked Madam. 


“My dear,” he put in then quick and eager, “can’t you, any- 
how? Wont you?” 

But she laughed again. “No,” she said, sharp and short, her 
voice all changed then. ‘Your coming now only makes it easier 
after I’ve got my girl off my mind. You don’t know her. She’s 
as pretty as a picture. But she’s been spoiled, maybe because 
her mother was gone and I had to leave her with strangers while 
I was away at work and on business trips. I paid well to have 
her given everything she wanted, so she’d never miss anything, or 
be unhappy. But she’s all right, and my girl, under all her being 
spoiled, I found when I came back from New York. She’d gone 
and got herself a job without even using my name for pull, be- 
cause she was tired of doing nothing all day. She’s in the Gold 
Room. There she'll stay, too. Business is pretty safe thing for 
a girl—until Mr. Right comes. Only, I’m going to be awful care- 
ful he has a pocketbook that can buy her the things to make her 
happy—the way she’s got used to with me. And when he does 
come, why, then we'll talk things over, if you still want to.” 

I went over to my desk, and when he came out, I said, real 
innocent, “Was Madam in?” But after that, I meant to have 
my eyes peeled. 


EXT day, after lunch, I strolled over to the Gold Room, and 


there I seen her. When I came in, she was standing near 
the big window with the sun shining on her hair, and her little 
pointed chin on her hand. She looked an awful lot like Madam, 
only instead of being sharp and quick, she was soft and sweet. I 
guess anyone Madam raised would have to be soft and yield, to 
get along with her. : 
She came over to me. “Anything I can do for you, Miss?” she 
said, me being in my outdoors clothes yet. 


floor-men in ladies’ departments. He was one of these t:!l guys 
with a slim figure, and a little dark mustache kind of quivering on 
his lip as if it was afraid if he talked fast it would fall down. He 
had a kind of face séme women think is good-looking, with a 
dimple in the chin, and he was leaning forward to that girl near 
him. 

He bent over a little, and her blue eyes shone like some kind of 
stones up to him. “You little—you little—doll,” he said. His 
lips sort of trembled when he said that, and I was sure there was 
almost tears in his eyes. Say, I’ve no dust in my garret, and I 
knew something was doing! 

She turned around with a quick motion and pushed the big 
glass door of the case so it spun back with a click. “Not to you 
I aint, Mr. Berry,” she said. 

He bent down like he wanted to say something, and she said: 
“Well?” 

His voice came choked: “You know you'll have your way— 
with me.” 

And just then from the other end of the room where Madam’s 
girl was, her voice came calling out: “Miss Wood, Miss Wood, 
please.” 

Miss Wood left the case. “All right, Nannie,” she called back, 
and went up to the customer that had just come in, a young. peach 
in sealskin and squirrel. 

That Mr. Berry stood there a minute by the case, and then he 
kind of stumbled over to them. That Nannie grew red down to 
her neck when he came over. He bowed to the customer and 
brought her a chair. I watched him show her frocks, and her 
choose two. The girls went into a room and pretty soon they 
came out with them two dresses on. Say, you ought to of seen 
them. One had on a green satin with bronze beads, and the other 
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Little Nannie stood there still, and not 


a duvetyne in brown. 
smiling, showing the brown frock as if she were a kind of pretty, 
soft spoiled child in it. Miss Wood, she caught up that green gown 
and swept up and down the velvet carpet as if she was at a ball, 
and the queen of it. And when she went by that fellow, she looked 


up quick and sudden to him and smiled. Say, that guy’s face 
went as white as flour, and he looked quick from her to Nannie, 
and from Nannie back again to her. 

I came in ten minutes late from lunch. Back at my desk I kept 
wondering what was happening in the Gold Room? Madam’s girl, 
she seemed quiet and soft. But that other girl, now? Say, I’ve 
been in business long enough to know you can be as good as gold, 
but if your lady-friend aint, you get her name too. And I was 
wondering which of them two girls liked that floor-man? I seen 
plain who he liked, all right. 

Next day after I punched my time, I went down to where I 
knew I’d find out something. Sure enough, there was Lizzie that 
had charge of the lady employees’ lockers, and she knew what I 
wanted. 

‘Hello, Lizzie,” I said. ‘How’s business?” 

“How’s beauty?” she gave me back quick. 

“Still pop’lar,” I said. “Only figures is going to be like telegraph 
poles, no curves on them.” 

“Funny how women like to look like old maids,” said Lizzie. 
“You'd think they’d choose styles would make them young— 
blonde hair and curls like Mary Pickford. Brunettes like you 
seem to be all the go, with earrings and all. I suppose it’s the 
vampire style.” 

“T seen two blondes, coming down, that no brunette had any- 
thing on,” I said. 

“Ves,” said Lizzie, “and it’s a shame, too. That pair ought to 
be separated by the Humane Society. One of them’s Stella Wood; 
she’s the girl young Sam Coles in the Furs lost his job about last 
year. That girl aint got no more heart than a bucket of coal. 
All she thinks a young fellow is for is to get what his pay envelope 
has—and more if she can. And she never means to marry him. 
She’s going to marry rich, she says.” 

“Who's her lady friend?” I said. 

“She?” said Lizzie. “Her name’s Nannie Crowell—both in the 


” 


same section. Stella’s got to be as thick as butter with her. And 
now she even takes her out with her.” ; 
“It is a shame,” I said, thoughtful. I seen plain now. Miss 


Wood was getting a good soft girl like Nannie to go out with 
her and that floor-man, letting Nan fall in love with him so she’d 
be able to do what she wanted. 

Things was going on the same way with Madam and Mr. Smith, 
only now he left her a bunch of flowers sometimes, and once 
or twice they lunched together. One day he was to take her to 
theater after going over some 
wreaths she wanted on her 
spring cards, but he came 
over and asked me to tell her 
he had to be away on busi- 
ness until seven, and would I 
take the tickets and samples 
to her. 

“T’ll do everything I can,” I 
said, and he got pleased and 
red. 









Madam looked up when I came in with them, and her face 
went as pink as a girl’s when you find out she’s got a beau. “Yes, 
all right,” she said. And she was so embarrassed she walked over 
quick to the doorway opening into the Misses’ Suits. I looked 
over too. Miss Wood and Nannie weren’t around, but a regular 
saleslady was showing a older woman a brown broadcloth coat. 
A big pile was lying already on the sofa beside her. ‘What's the 
price?” asked the customer. The girl told her. The customer 
picked up her bag and umbrella. “I’ll be back later,” she said. 
The girl’s face fell, and she began to hang the wraps back. 

“That was too bad,” said Madam, understanding how the girl 
must of felt. “But why do women think misses’ clothes’ll make 
them youthful? It’s all in the figure! Come on,” she said, “let’s 
go over them cards he left with you.” 

Those samples were sure pretty. “Mr. Smith,” I said, innocent, 
“he’s got such swell taste you can’t hardly choose between any 
of these here he brought.” Madam didn’t say anything. 

But at last she picked out three she liked. ‘“We’ll make it this 
shape, and the holly like on that one,” she decided. “Would you 
tint it pink?” 

“I think it looks brighter white, with the holly,” I said—and 
then there was a kind of scream that just cut through the place. 
We both jumped up with our hands grabbing them cards and ran 
over to the Misses’, There was little Nannie, standing with a 
brown broadcloth wrap on her arm and her salesbook in her hand, 
and right in front of her was that saleslady we’d seen that morn- 
ing with the customer that said she’d be back later. 

Madam stood as still as a statue, and I let all them cards I'd 
grabbed up just fall down-from my hands, they got so weak. 

“You little cheat!” The girl was hollering out, to Nannie. “I 
worked over her for over an hour, and then you come and take 
my sale—” 

“She asked me to—” 

“Don’t tell me,” said the other girl. “Did you ask her who'd 
showed her cloaks before? But what’s the use talking? You 
aint the kind that cares what’s yours—” 

Now, maybe you don’t know what that means. In the store 
there’s one thing that’s just a little less terrible than stealing 
stock. That’s stealing some one else’s sale. Maybe you don’t 
know what it means to take things down and show them, and talk 
them up and hope to sell them, and know that if you do your 
sales-amount that day will jump up. And finally the customer 
may say she'll come again, and you’ve “been so nice.” Almost 
always that means she’s not coming back. But sometimes, not 
often, she does come back, and she does buy. And that kind of 
sale is like having a present given to you. And this here girl was 
saying that Nannie had seen her build up her sale, and when the 
customer came back, she sneaked in and took it. 

“Don’t try to be innocent with me!” the girl 
went on. 

Madame Francine walked out quick and sharp 
then, her heels clicking on the floor. ‘Where’s 
vour floor-man, letting such a scene go on?” 
she said. I certainly (Continued on page 94) 
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old finger-print expert, of the California Underwood 
State Finger-print Department. Underwood 


Beverly Bayard and Lorline Davis, 
who, not content with walking from 
their home in California to New York, 
have set out on bicycles for Florida. 
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Miss Estrid Ott, nineteen-year-old 
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who, unaccompanied, is circling the 
globe. 
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Mrs. Clara Holland, who, upon the 
completion of a course in scientific 
farming at the New Hampshire 
State College, expects to increase 
production on her farm. 
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What Has Already Happened: 


HEN Andrew “Tallente, who had just lost his seat in 

Parliament, struck his secretary Anthony Palliser (who had 
conspired with Andrew’s wife and stolen precious political papers 
from him), he had not expected to see Palliser crash through the 
railing at the cliff-edge and go sprawling into the mists below. 
Nor did he know that Palliser had that day had a conference with 
Miller, Socialist M. P., whose tactics and oratory had defeated 
Tallente. 

Lady Jane Parthington, a neighbor, unaware that Mrs. Tallente, 
embittered at her husband’s defeat, had left him the night before, 
came to call, and succeeded in partially restoring Tallente’s lost 
confidence in himself. Then an inspector from Scotland Yard 
appeared and asked many questions concerning Palliser and his 
disappearance That night Tallente let himself down the 
cliff on a rope but could find no trace of either Palliser or the 
stolen papers. 

Next day Tallente received strange visitors: Miller, the man 
who had defeated him for Parliament; Dartrey, the brains of a 
strong new political party; and Miss Miall, a clever young socialist 
writer. 


CHAPTER X 


ALLENTE took tea that afternoon with his three guests 

upon the terrace. Before them towered the wood-embosomed 
cliffs, with here and there great red gashes of scarred sandstone. 
Beyond was the sloping meadow, with its clumps of bracken and 
gray stone walls, and in the background a more rugged line of 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


“There is just this,”’ Tallente 
declared: —''I have consented 
to lead the Democratic Party 
in the House of Commons.” 


rocky cliffs. The sea in the bay flashed and glittered in the 
ong rays of the afternoon sunshine. The scene was extraordinarily 
peaceful. 

Stephen Dartrey for the first few minutes certainly justified 
his reputation for taciturnity. He leaned back in a long wicker 
chair, his head resting upon his hand, his thoughtful eyes fixed 
upon vacancy. No man in those days could less have resembled 
a popular leader of the people. In appearance he was a typical 
aristocrat; and his expression, notwithstanding his fine forehead 
and thoughtful eyes, was marked with a certain simplicity which 
in his younger days had !ured many an inexperienced debater on 
to ridicule and extinction. In an intensely curious age, Dartrey 
was still a man over whose personality controversy raged fiercely. 
He was a poet, a dreamer, a writer of elegant prose, an orator, an 
artist. And behind all these things there was a flame in the 
man, a perfect passion for justice, for seeing people in their right 
places, which had led him from the more flowery ways into the 
world of politics. His enemies called him a dilettante and a 
poseur. His friends were led into rhapsodies through sheer affec- 
tion. His supporters hailed him as the one man of genius who 
held out the scales of justice before the world. 


F course,” Nora Miall observed, looking up at her host 

pleasantly, “I can see what is going to happen. Mr. 
Dartrey came out here to talk to you upon most important 
matters. This place, the beauty of it all, is acting upon him like a 
soporific. If we don’t shake him up presently, he will go away 
with wonderful mind pictures of your cliffs and sea, and his 
whole mission unfulfilled.” 

“Libelous as usual, Nora,” Dartrey murmured without turning 
his head. “Mr. Tallente is providing me with a few minutes of 
intense enjoyment. He has assured me that his time is ours. 
Soon I shall finish my tea, light a cigarette and talk. Just now 
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you may exercise the privilege of your sex unhindered, and better 
your own acquaintance with our host.” 

The girl laughed up into Tallente’s face, 

“Very likely Mr. Tallente doesn’t wish to improve his acquaint- 
ance with me,” she said. 

Tallente hastened to reassure her. Somehow the presence of 
these two did much to soothe the mental irritation which Miller 
had set up in him. They at least were of the world of understand- 
able things. Miller, slouching in his chair, with a thin tie-clip 
showing underneath his waistcoat, a bulging mass of sock descend- 
ing over the top of his boot, rolling a cigarette with yellow- 
stained, objectionable fingers, still involved him in introspective 
speculation as to real values in life. 

“T have often felt myself unfortunate in not having met you 
before, Miss Miall,” he said. “Some of your writings have inter- 
ested me immensely.” 

“Some of them?” she queried with a smile. 

“Absolute agreement would deny us even the stimulus of an 
argument,” he observed. “Besides, after all, men find it more 
dificult to get rid of prejudices than women.” 

She leaned forward to help herself to a cigarette, and he studied 
her for a moment. She was a little under medium height, trimly 
yet almost squarely built. Her mouth was delightful, humorous 
and attractive, and her eyes were of the deepest shade of violet, 
with black, silken eyelashes. Her voice was the voice of a cultivated 
woman; and Tallente, as he listened to her light ripple of con- 
versation, realized that the charm which was hers by reputation 
was by no means undeserved. In many ways she astonished him. 
The stories which had been told of her, even written, were in- 
credible; yet her manners were entirely the manners of one of his 
own world. The trio—including Dartrey, with his silence and 
occasional monosyllabic remarks—seemed to draw closer to- 
gether at every moment until Miller, obviously chafing at 
his isolation, thrust himself into the conversation. 

“Mr. Tallente,” he said, taking advantage of a moment’s 
pause to direct the conversation into a different channel, “we 
xept our word at Hellesfield.” 

“You did,” his host acknowledged dryly. 
“You cheated me out of the seat. I still don’t 
know why.” 

He turned as though appealing to Dartrey; 
and Dartrey accepted the challenge, swinging 
a little round in his chair and tapping his ciga- 
rette against the table, preparatory to lighting it. 

“You lost Hellesfield, Mr. Tallente, as you 
would have lost any seat north 
of Bedford,” he declared. 

“Owing to the influence of 
the Democrats?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But why is that influence 
exercised against me?” Tal- 
lente demanded. “I am thank- 
ful to have an opportunity of 
asking you that question, Dar- 
trey. Surely you would reckon 
me more of a people’s man 
than these Whigs and Coali- 
tionists?” 

“Very much more,” Dartrey 
agreed, “—-so much more, Mr. 
Tallente, that we don’t wish 
to see you dancing any longer 
between two stools. We want 
you in our camp. You are the 
first man, Tallente, whom we 
have sought out in this way. 
We have come at a busy time, 
under pretext of a_ holiday, 
some two hundred miles from 
London to suggest to you, 
temporarily deprived of polit- 
ical standing, that you join 

” 
bs: “It brings before us those 
wonderful days written 
about in the Old Testament 
—the people must be led 


into the light.” 


“That temporary depriva- 
tion,” Tallente murmured, 
“being due to your efforts.” 
“Precisely!” 
“And the alternative?” 
“Those who are not with us 
are against us,’ Dartrey de- 


Rue] 


clared. “If you persist in remaining the doubtful factor in politics, 
it is our business to see that you have no definite status there.” 

Tallente laughed a little cynically. 

“Your methods are at least modern,” he observed. “You invite 
a man to join your party, and if he refuses you threaten him with 
political extinction.” 

“Why not?” Dartrey asked wonderingly. “You do not pause 
to consider the matter. Government is meant for the million. 
Where the individual might impede good government, common 
sense calls for his ostracism. No nation has been more slow to 
realize this than England. A code of order and morals estab- 
lished two thousand years ago has been accepted by them as 
incapable of modification or improvement. To take a single in- 
stance: Supposing De Valera had been shot the first day he 
talked treason against the Empire, your troubles with Ireland 
would have been immensely minimized. And mark this, for it is 
the crux of the whole matter: the people of Ireland would much 
sooner have attained what they wanted. 

“You are not one of those, Andrew Tallente, who refuse to see 
the writing on the wall. You know that in one form or another 
in this country the democracy must rule. They felt the flame 
of inspiration when war came, and they helped to win the war. 
What was their reward? The opulent portion of them were 
saddled with an enormous income-tax, and high prices of living 
through bad legislation, which made life a burden. The more 
poverty-stricken suffered sympathetically in exactly the same way. 
We won the war, and we lost the peace. We fastened upon the 
shoulders of the deserving, the wage-earning portion of the com- 
munity, a burden which their shoulders could never carry, a burden 
which, had we lost the war instead of winning it, would have led 
promptly to a revolution and a measure at 
least of freedom.” 

“There is so much of truth in what you 
say,” Tallente declared, “that I am going 
to speak to you frankly, even though my 
frankness seems brutal. I am going to 
speak about your friend Miller here. 
Throughout the war Miller was a pacifist. 
He was dead against killing Germans. He 
was all for a peace at any price.” 

“Steady on,” Miller interrupted, sud- 
denly sitting up in his chair. “Look 
here, Tallente—” 

“Be quiet until I have finished,” Tal- 
lente went on. “He was concerned in no 
end of intrigue with Ausirian and German 
Socialists for embarrassing the Govern- 
ment and bringing the war to an end. I should say 
that but for the fact that our government at the time 
was wholly one of compromise, and was leaning 
largely upon the Labor vote, he would have been 
impeached for high treason.” 

Miller, who had been busy rolling a cigarette, 
lighted it with ostentatious carelessness. 

“And what of all this?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” Tallente replied, “except that it seems 
a strange thing to find you now associated with a 
party who threaten me openly with political extinc- 
tion unless I choose to join them. I call this junker- 
dom, not socialism.” 

“No man’s principles can remain 
stable in an unstable world,” Miller 
pronounced. “I still detest force and 
compulsion of every sort, but I recog- 
nize its necessity in our present civil 
life far more than I did in a war which 
was, after all, a war of politicians.” 

























ORA MIALL leaned over from 

her chair and laid her hand on 
Tallente’s arm. After Miller’s raucous 
tones, her voice sounded almost like 
music. 

“Mr. Tallente,” she said, “I can 
understand your feeling aggrieved. 
‘ You are not a man whom it is easy to 
threaten; but remember that after all, 
we must go on our fixed way toward 
the appointed goal. And consider— 
isn’t the upraised rod for your good? 
Your place is with us—indeed it is. I 
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““dndrew, you are detestable! ”’ she exclaimed. “Please go ay 


away.” He rose. “I am sorry for our failure, Stella,” he said. 
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fancy that Stephen, here, forgets that you are not yet fully 


acquainted with our real principles and aims. A political party 
cannot be judged from the platform. The views expressed there 
have to be largely governed by the character of the audience. It 
is to the textbooks of our creed, Dartrey’s textbooks, that you 
should turn.” 

“I have read your views on certain social matters, Miss Miall,” 
Tallente observed, turning toward her. 

She laughed understandingly, and her eyes twinkled as she 
looked at him. 

“And thoroughly disapproved of them, of course! But you 
know, Mr. Tallente, we are out not to reconstruct society but to 
lay the stepping-stones for a reconstruction. That is all, I sup- 
pose, that any single generation could accomplish. The views 
which I have advocated in the Universal Review are the views 
which will be accepted as a matter of course in fifty years’ time. 
Today they seem crude and unmoral, chiefly because the casual 
reader, especially the British reader, dwells so much upon external 
effects and thinks so little of the soul that lies below. Even you, 
Mr. Tallente, with your passion for order and your distrust of all 
chenge in established things, can scarcely consider our marriage 
laws an entire success?” 

Tallente winced a little; and Dartrey hastily intervened. 

“We want you to remember this,” he said: “The principles 
which we advocate are condemned before they are considered, by 
men of inherited principles and academic education such as your- 
self, because you have associated them always with the disciples 
of anarchy, bolshevism and other diseased rituals. You have never 
stooped to separate the good from the bad. The person who dares 
to tamper with the laws of King Alfred stands before you pre- 
judged. Granted that our doctrines are extreme, are we—let me 
be personal and ask, am I of the class of man whom you have 
associated with these doctrines? 

“We Democrats have gained great power during the last ten 
years. We have thrust our influence deep into the hearts of those 
great, sinister bodies, the trades unions. There is no one except 
ourselves who realizes our numerical and potential strength. We 
could have created a revolution in this country at any time since 
the Premier’s first gloomy speech in the House of Commons after 
the signing of peace, had we chosen. I can assure you that we 
haven’t the least fancy for marching through the streets with red 
flags, and letting loose the diseased end of our community upon 
the palaces and public buildings of London. We desire to conquer 
with the brain, as we shall conquer; and where we recognize a 
man of genius like yourself, who must be for us or against us, 
if we cannot convert him, then we must see that politically he 
ceases to count.” 

OBERT came out and whispered in his master’s ear. Tallente 
turned to his guests. 

“T cannot offer you dinner,” he said, “but my servant assures 
me that he can provide a cold supper. Will you stay? I think 
that you, Dartrey, would enjoy the view from some of my look- 
outs.” 

“I accept your invitation,” Dartrey replied eagerly. “I have 
been sitting here, longing for the chance to watch the sunset from 
behind your wood.” 

“Tt will be delightful,” Nora murmured. 
to the grass pier.” 

Miller too accepted, a bit ungraciously. 
wandered off down the path which led to the seashore. 
detained his host for a moment at one of the corners. 

“By the by, Tallente,” he asked, “what about the disappearance 
of Palliser?” 

“He has disappeared,” Tallente answered calmly. 
I know about it.” 

Miller stood xith his hands in his pockets, gnawing the end of 
his mustache, gazing covertly at the man who stood waiting for 
him to pass on. Tallente’s face was immovable. 

“Disappeared? Do you mean to say that you don’t know where 
he is?” 

“T have no idea.” 

Again there was a moment’s silence. 
forward. 

“Look here, Tallente—” he began. 

Nora turned round and suddenly beckoned her host to her. 

“Come quickly,” she begged. “I can do nothing with Mr. Dar- 
trey. He has just decided that our whole scheme of life is absurd, 
that politics and power are shadows, and that work for others is 
lunacy. All that he wants is your cottage, a fishing-rod and a few 
books.” 


“T want to go down 


The little party 
Miller 


“That is all 


Then Miller leaned a little 





“Nothing else?” Tallente asked, smiling. 

There was a momentary cloud upon her face. 

“Nothing else in the world,” she answered, her eyes fixed upon 
the figure of the man who was leaning now over the gray stone 
wall, gazing seaward. 


CHAPTER XI 


URING the service of the meal on the terrace afterward, 

and even when they strolled down to the edge of the cliff 
to see the moon rise, scarcely a word was spoken on political sub- 
jects. Dartrey was an Oxford man of Tallente’s own college, and 
although several years his senior, they discovered many mutual 
acquaintances and indulged in reminiscences which seemed to 
afford pleasure to both. Then they drifted into literature, and 
Tallente found himself amazed at the genius of the man whose 
whole life was supposed to have been given to his labors for the 
people. Dartrey explained his intimate knowledge of certain 
modern writers, and his marvelous familiarity with many of the 
classics, as he and his host walked down together along one of 
the narrow paths. 

“You see, Tallente,” he said, “I have never been a practical 
politician. I dare say that accounts for my rather peculiar position 
today. I have evolved a whole series of social laws by which 
I maintain that the people should be governed, and those laws 
have been accepted wherever socialism flourishes. They took me 
some years of my earlier life to elaborate, some years of study be- 
fore I set pen to paper, some years of my later life to place 
before the world; and there my task practically ended. There is 
nothing fresh to say about these great human problems. They 
are there for any man to whom daylight comes, to see. They are 
bound up with the future of our race inevitably, but there is no 
need to dig further. My work is done.” 

“How can you say that,” Tallente argued, “when day by day 
your power in the country grows, when everything points to you as 
the next premier?” 

“Precisely,” Dartrey replied quietly. “That is why I am here. 
The head of the Democratic Party has a right to the government 
of this country, but you know, at this point I have a very sad 
confession to make. I am the worst politician who ever sat in 
the House. I am a poor debater, a worse strategist. Again, 
Tallente, that is why you and I at this moment walk together 
through your beautiful grounds and watch the rim of that yellew 
moon. It is yourself we want.” 

Tallente felt the thrill of the moment, felt the sincerity of the 
man whose hand pressed gently upon his arm. 

“If you are our man, Tallente,” his visitor continued, “if you 
see eye to eye with us as to the great things, if you can cast away 
what remains to you of class and hereditary prejudice and throw 
in your lot with ours, there is no office of the state which you may 
not hope to occupy. I had not meant to appeal to your ambitions. 
I do so now only generally. Asa rule, every man connected with 
a revolution thinks himself able to govern the state. That is not 
so with us. A man may have the genius for seeing the truth, the 
genius even for engraving the laws which should govern the world 
upon tablets of stone, without having the capacity for govern- 
ment.” 

“But do you mean to say,” Tallente asked, “that when Horlock 
goes down, as go down he must within the next few months, you 
are not prepared to take his place?” 

“T should never accept the task of forming a government,” Dar- 
trey said quietly, “unless I am absolutely driven to do so. I have 
shown the truth to the world. I have shown the people whom I 
love their destiny, but I have not the gifts to lead them. I am 
asking you, Tallente, to join us, to enter Parliament as one 
of our party and to lead for us in the House of Commons.” 

“Yours is the offer of a prince,” Tallente replied after a brief, 
nervous pause. “If I hesitate, you must remember all that it 
means for me.” 

Dartrey smiled. 

“Now, my friend,” he said, “look me in the face and answer me 
this question: you know little of us Democrats as a party. You 
see nothing but a hodgepodge of strange people struggling and 
striving to attain definite form. Naturally. you are full of 
prejudices. Yet consider your own political position. I am not 
here to make capital out of a man’s disappointment in his friends, 
but has your great patron used you well? MHorlock offers you a 
grudging and belated place in his cabinet. What did he say to you 
when you came back from Hellesfield?” 

Tallente was silent. There was, in fact, no answer which he 
could make. 
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“I do not wish to dwell on that,” Dartrey went on. “Ingrati- 
tude is the natural sequence of the distorted political ideals which 
we are out to destroy. You should be in the frame of mind, 
Tallente, to see things clearly. You must realize the rotten con- 
dition of the political party to which Horlock belongs—the 
Coalitionists, the Whigs, or whatever they like to call themselves. 
The government of this country since the war has been a farce 
and a mockery. We are dropping behind in the world’s race. 
Labor fattens with sops, develops a spirit of greed, and production 
languishes. You know why. Labor would toil for its country; 
Labor can feel patriotism with the best; but Labor hates to toil 
under the earth, upon the earth, and in the factories of the world, 
for the sake of the profiteer. That is the national spirit, that 
jealousy, that slackness, which the last ten years has developed. 
There is a new little Englander abroad, and he speaks with the 
voice of Labor. It is our task to find the soul of the people. I 
have come to you for your aid.” 


ALLENTE looked for a moment down to the bay and 

listened to the sound of the incoming tide breaking upon the 
rocks. Dimmer now, but even more majestic in the twilight, the 
great, immovable cliffs towered up to the sky. An owl floated up 
from the grove of trees beneath, and with a strange cry circled 
round for a moment to drop on to the lawn, a shapeless, solemn 
mass of feathers. At the back of the hills a little rim of gold, 
no wider than a wedding-ring, announced the rising of the moon. 
. .. « He felt a touch upon his sleeve, a very sweet, persuasive 
voice in his ear. Nora had left Miller in the background and was 
standing by his side. 


“T heard Mr. Dartrey’s last words,” she said. “Can you refuse 
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such an appeal in such a spot? You turn away to think, turn 
to the quietness of all these dreaming voices. Believe me, if there 
is a soul beneath them, it is the same soul which has inspired our 
creed. You yourself have come here full of bitterness, Andrew 
Tallente, because it seemed to you that there was no place for 
you among the prophets of democracy. It was you yourself, in 
a moment, perhaps, of passion, who said that democracy, as typified 
in existing political parties, was soulless. You were right. Hasn't 
Mr. Dartrey just told you so, and doesn’t that make our task the 
clearer? It brings before us those wonderful days written about 
in the Old Testament—the people must be led into the light.” 
Her voice had become almost part of the music of the evening 
She was looking up at him, her beautiful eyes aglow. Dartrey, a 
yard or two off, his thoughtful face paler than ever in the faint 
light, was listening with joyous approval. In the backgroun 
Miller, his hands in his pockets, was smoking mechanically the 
cigarette which he had just rolled and lighted. The thrill of a great 
moment brought to Tallente a feeling of almost strange exaltation 
“IT am your man, Dartrey,” he promised. “I will do what I can 


CHAPTER NII 


HE Right Honorable John Augustus Horlock, Prime Minister 

of England through a most amazing fluke, received Tallente 

a few days later, with the air of one desiring to show as much 
graciousness as possible to a discomfited follower. 

“Well, well, Tallente,” he said, “sorry I wasn’t in town when 

you passed through from the north. Bad business, that Hellesfiel« 

affair.” (Continued on page 102 














She laughed understandingly 


“Even you, Mr. Tallente, can scarcely consider our marriage laws an entire success.” 
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Nowadays girls often find themselves apprentices in 
Father’s world rather than in Mother’s. You 
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will find here a keen analysis of this situation. 
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IME was when the 
daughter grew to 
womanhood at her mother’s 
side, and inspired gallant 
poets to talk of rosebuds be- 
side the full-blown blossom. 
In those days her youth— 
however absorbed it might be 
in the business of hunting a 
husband, camouflaged under 
a round of balls and parties 
—was spent in apprentice- 
ship to her mother as mis- 
tress of the house and fina! 
authority in the profession 
for which she herself was 
destined. As her mother’s 
daughter she developed a 
whole set of virtues and 
graces which are celebrated 
in various old books as adorn- 
ments of the “female char- 
acter,” and which were. no 
doubt, at one time of great 
use in preserving from fric- 
tion the complicated ma- 
chinery of the household. 
Nowadays all this is 
altered. The movement 
which carried the great pri- 
mary industries out of the 
home and left mother only 
the tail ends of her former 
jobs carried the daughter 
along with them. When 
Penelope, spinning among 
her maids, gave place to the 
modern clothing industry, 
and the various food manu- 
facturers stepped into the 
kitchen and took away the 
pickling and the baking of beans and salting of meats, the position 
of daughter was like that of any subordinate in a firm which 
finds its business curtailed. She was the first to lose her job. 
And when she turned to follow her one-time tasks, she woke up 
to find herself an apprentice, not in her mother’s world, but in 
her father’s. This great shift in the relations of the daughter to 
the work of the family is the principal phenomenon of our times; 
and one whose significance seems to dawn but slowly upon the 
wiseacres who venture to possess opinions about “woman’s place.” 
The other day a visitor in one of the women’s colleges which 
especially attracts the girls of well-to-do families remarked: 
“I must confess that I am a bit surprised by the type of girl 


‘ I find here. I always understood that your type was fashionable, 


frivolous and fudgy.” 
“Instead of which,” answered a member of the faculty, “you find 
a capable, athletic girl, not particularly pretty, perhaps a little 
careless about her dress, but intelligent about affairs in general, and 
endowed with more than the average executive capacity.” 
But why? I thought your girls were many of them well to do.” 
“They are, and it is the well-to-do girls who establish the type. 
The father of our typical girl is a successful business or pro- 









































The modern girl’s troubles usually begin with Mother. 










fessional man who has made 
what he has by the exercise 
of his own talents. She is 
simply her father’s daughter.” 

“Her father’s daughter” is 
a type that is everywhere 
visible among the profession- 
al classes. You see her be- 
hind the wheel of some big 
car, at the suburban stations, 
waiting side by side with the 
young wives for some gray- 
ing head or portly figure to 
emerge from the metropoli- 
tan train. She is a privileged 
character in her father’s 
study and sometimes an 
effective addition to his 
office. As she has grown out 
of babyhood, the years which 
drew her mother farther and 
farther from him (absorbed 
as she was in the remnants 
of the old household tasks 
which are still enough to 
take the attention of one 
person), brought her nearer 
and nearer tohim. The paths 
that led outward from the 
school, the stir of the world 
into which she emerged when 
she first stepped out on the 
street on her way to kinder- 
garten, ended at the doors of 
his office. When, on the 
verge of womanhood, she 
stands today ‘where the 
brook and river meet,” she 
is really standing between the 
ever-dwindling stream of her 
mother’s special labors, and 
the great, irresistible rushy tides of her father’s world, which is 
drawing all the work of the world more and more into one swift 
and boundless current of organized industry and commercial and 
professional endeavor, national and international in its scope. 

Whether he is father by grace of nature or of fortune, it is the 
mature man rather than the mature woman who is more and more 
initiating the girl into her life’s tasks. Many a brilliant woman 
owes her place to some man of reasonable and ripened outlook 
who has come to recognize the value of women’s services in the 
world and has outgrown the inhibiting ideals and personal jeal- 
ousies of younger men in the matter. As friend or employer 
he is paving the way for the girl as he would for the young man, 
with perhaps more of chivalrous and romantic interest in her 
success. And out of this new relation of men to women grows 
a whole new set of social needs and amenities. 

The most chivalrous friendship in the world, says Castiglione, 
author of a famous old Italian book of courtesy, is the friend- 
ship between a girl and a man who has outgrown the personal 
ambitions and passions of youth. Frank, honorable, game, sure 
that she owns the earth and eager to remake it in a day, the new 
daughter is often to her father something between a son and a 
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She keeps peace by continual concession of time 
to functions in which she has no interest. 


sweetheart. But out of these new relationships there also grow 
social problems of which the mother’s daughter, in the old days, 
knew very little. These the history and training of the daughter 
in the world, even of the most modern daughters of all here 
in America, have hardly prepared her to meet. 

For Father’s daughter, as we know her now, in all the glory 
of her new freedom, ambitions and charm, seems to have stepped 
but recently on the stage of the world. If we may believe the old 
stories, the ideal relation of fathers and daughters used to be 
something quite different. Daughters used to be pathetic figures. 
The old dramatists and story-tellers would usher them on the stage 
with a fine tragic gesture, as much as to say: “If you have 
tears, prepare to shed them now.” The tears flowed. And well 
they might, for the primary use of daughters 
in these old yarns is to meet an entirely un- 





thing he possessed to sacrifice, and lighted upon his lovely daughter 
Iphigenia. With tender and melancholy grace she laid herself 
on the altar, shrinking only at the thought of her white body 
thus exposed to all the company of princes and generals; the 
sword flashed above her snowy neck, and— 

But Clytemnestra, her mother, was a woman of character. 
She said she would teach Agamemnon to murder girls to further 
some foolish man’s scheme, and she did. When he came home, 
he came home to his death. Mothers with the spunk of Clytem- 
nestra are rare in these old tales, however. And as for the gods, 
they seem to have no pity at all—only an insatiable appetite for 
daughters. 

Later on, poets got out of the way of making the gods the 
goats in the matter, but this delight in the spectacle of innocent 
virtue in the shape of daughters done to death continued down 
to the famous stage directions in “King Lear:” “Enter Lear, 
mad, with Cordelia dead in his arms.” 

About the time that women began to discover latent intellects 
in themselves, the sentiment in regard to daughters began to 
change. There was, and still is, both in fiction and real life, the 
old curmudgeon who was determined to wreck his daughter's 
hopes or heart in some fashion, by marrying her to the man she 
did not love, or denying her to the man she did, or at best by 
waving over her head at times the inconvenient power of the 
pocketbook. And in the Orient, especially in Japan, it would 
still be easy enough to get a sympathetic audience for the Jeptha- 
Iphigenia story, and indeed for tales much worse than that. For 
in Japan a woman who sells her honor to support her father is 
still acclaimed as a heroine of filial piety. 

But in the West, at least, “her father’s daughter” seems now 
to have a fair prospect of living out her natural life. Indeed, 
from the end of the eighteenth century, when industry began to 
slip out of the woman’s hands and learning to slip into her 
head, there have been plenty of fathers to aid and abet the 
daughters in their escape from their mother’s jobs. 

There was Fanny Burney, for instance, the first woman novelist 
of note in England. When her mother discovered her predilection 
for the pen above the needle, she made her burn all her youthful 
scribblings, and promise never again to indulge in such unwomanly 
eccentricities. But Fanny’s imagination was not to be crushed. 
Her father was a scholar, and many intellectual men, including 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, used to gather at his house. While 
Fanny sat demurely in the corner behind her sewing, she could not 
help letting her mind travel with the discussions she heard to 
clever conclusions of her own. So at last she fell from grace 
and wrote a novel called “Evelina;” and, published with shame 
and secrecy, this novel took the age by storm. But the real point 
of the story is that this novel was dedicated to her father— 
which indicates something about the secret sympathies in that 





necessary death for the sake of the father’s 
whims. 

There was Jeptha’s daughter, for instance. 
Her father vowed to sacrifice as a burnt offering 
to the Lord the first living thing that should 
meet him on his return from a victorious battle 
against the children of Ammon. The first 
living thing proved to be his beloved and only 
daughter, who came skipping out to congratulate 
him. Naturally Jeptha was a bit disconcerted, 
but he could not go back on his vow. He 
might, of course, have consigned his own soul 
to perdition by breaking it, and so have saved 
her life. But that was the kind of solution 
which seemed never to occur to these pious 
men of old. Jeptha’s daughter yielded meekly, 
in accordance with the etiquette of daughters 
in those days, only requesting that she might 
be allowed two months in which to bewail her 
tragic fate in perishing without love or mother- 
hood, and leaving behind no little son to inherit 
the virtues of his grandfather. So she and her 
maidens went out upon the hill to weep before 
the Lord—after which her tale passed into the 
tragic treasury of literature. 

Jeptha’s daughter was matched among the 
Greeks by Iphigenia. When Agamemnon’s fleet 
was prevented from landing on the shores of 
Troy by the wrath of Artemis, Agamemnon 
looked around for the dearest, most beautiful 











You see her father’s daughter behind the wheel of some big 
car, waiting for some portly figure to emerge from the train. 
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HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 











household, and when he 
discovered who the au- 
thor of the celebrated 
book was, we are not 
told that there was an- 
other fire in the Burney 
ménage. 

» From the days of Dr. 
Burney to this year of 
grace in modern Amer- 
ica, the fathers who 
stood ready to wean the 
daughter from Mother’s 
tasks and initiate her 
into their own have been 
steadily increasing. But 
Mother does not let go 
so easily. Father’s 
daughter does not 
emerge aS a new species. 
She comes into the man’s 
world with odds and ends 
of the old relationships 
and duties still clinging 
about her skirts, and 
some confusion in her 
mind between the ethics 
of her old place and her 
new. If she is lucky 
enough to escape from 
her old functions and in- 
hibitions in her own 
private home, she finds 
them ready to meet her again in business in the shape of the 
ideals of women which long experience with mothers’ daughters 
have formed in the minds of men. Unless she makes a prompt 
and efficient display of the virtues she has learned from Father, 
she is likely to find some cozy little niche waiting for her in busi- 
ness where men can thrust her out of the way of their ambitions 
as comfortably as ever daughter was stowed away in her own 
home. 

This reorganization of her own functions and ethics both in 
relation to her own home and to her new home in the world of 
work is the problem with which practically every business girl 
is wrestling nowadays. It is the cause of many of the criticisms 
of the girl in business, and usually the explanation of her failure. 
Pupils of the old regime and heirs of the new, the girls of this 
generation are faced with the task of establishing for generations 
of girls to come a new standard and a new ethics for the daughter 
at home and abroad. And though the problem varies so much 
in each case that any solution must be suggestive rather than con- 
clusive, there is, perhaps, some general consolation in reviewing 
the typical trials that the daughter meets in her emergence from 
Mother’s world into that of Father’s. 

The modern girl’s troubles usually begin with Mother. This 
is no reflection on Mother as a person. She may be, and probably 
is, a dear. She is to be loved and cherished and honored and 
made as happy as possible all the years of her life. The eager 
young life of the daughter was perhaps quickened and nourished 
at the expense of her youth, her beauty and the best hopes of her 
own life. The fact that such a sacrifice as our mothers have 
made for their children is becoming increasingly unnecessary in 
these days of modern medicine and modern household appliances 
and votes and economic independence for women—this does not 
in the least alter the fact that when the entire immolation of 
herself was the price of her children’s lives and happiness, Mother 
paid it. For this she deserves the best crown of honor and happi- 
ness that love can give her. 

But the ties and debts of love and sentiment cannot change 
the fact that, for the mature and wage-earning daughter, Mother’s 
functions as adviser and guardian may be distinctly limited. She 
may have no means of visualizing the character and environment 
of her daughter’s work, nor of gauging the importance of its 
demands. And the value of her ministrations and the soundness 
of her judgments may cease at the threshold of her own home. 
But so little does she realize the changes that have thrown wide 
the doors of Father’s world to her daughter, that she often expects 
the girl to add to a full day’s work outside the home all the 
attentions and small duties that she, in her day, performed in 
behalf of her mother. Bound up with all the beautiful memories 
and responsibilities that tie a girl to her mother’s love may be a 
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When it was learned at home that Janet had dined 
alone in a hotel with two men, there was a scandal. 








thousand subtle and strangling chains that fasten inhibiting stand- 
ards and devitalizing tasks, as well as the whims of a host of 
female relatives, like millstones around the daughter’s neck. 

It is against the mother, not as a person but as a representative 
of outworn interests, that the modern business girl must win 
a battle of tact and graceful courage. Often one is puzzled by 
the failure of intelligent and gifted girls to rise above a position 
of mediocrity. They mean well; they work hard. But they 
have no carrying, staying quality, no untapped reserves. Capable 
as they may seem for the time being, competitors who started 
behind them seem somehow to forge ahead, especially if these 
competitors are men. Indeed, men have said that this ultimate 
lack of reserve is the chief disadvantage of women in business 
or in the professions. The answer is not to be found in any 
essential characteristics of the feminine temperament, but in 
personal and social entanglements from which the woman is not 
yet free. 

In such cases the best advice is: Cherchez la femme. Look 
for the other woman, the mother, the aunts, the femalé relatives, 
the daughterly duties. They are the leeches that are secretly 
draining the girl’s energy, all unknown to ‘herself, absorbing her 
spare time, curtailing her adventures, sobering her ambitions. 
The tenderer the girl’s heart, the livelier her sympathies, the 
keener her sense of responsibility, the more likely she is to fall 
a victim to demands which make a full concentration of her 
energy upon her job impossible, while serving in themselves no 
social purpose of lasting importance. Every girl knows this type 
of interference. 

“Dear,” says Mother, “you really ought to call on Aunt Doris. 
Her feelings will be hurt.” 

“T wish you could arrange to spend your vacation with grand- 
mother. You know she can’t get around very much now, and 
she would so appreciate having you with her.” 

“Tt is shameful how you have neglected the church of late. 
When the pastor called today, I felt quite embarrassed trying 
to explain your lack of interest.” 

“Don’t you think you could take an evening class at the settle- 
ment? Mrs. Brown seems quite offended at vour refusal. She 
says she never expected you to be lacking in social spirit.” 

“When are you going to find time to go shopping with me? 
You never think of Christmas presents any more, and really 
they are so much nicer if you begin to work on them three or 
four months ahead of time.” 

This type of requests are a legion. They involve attentions 
which are pretty and graceful in the daughter at home and some- 
times mildly useful. Very often they merely represent the kind 
of fake activity into which women fell when the tasks. of spinning 
and weaving and household manufactory (Continued on page go) 
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Lefore he had the commission in lunacy appointed, Pierce 
had induced the widow to make a will in favor of his wife. 
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I FOUND my friend Burford Wallace, wealthy retired lawyer, 
in the library of his comfortable city home one evening. We 
often met there for a quiet pipe together after the day’s occupa- 
tions. 

“How are you, neighbor? Come in!” he said in his hearty way, 
as he rose to meet me. 

I noticed that he had in his hand an old daguerreotype, of a style 
now become valuable by reason of its very rarity. He saw my 
glance at it as he placed it on the table, and picked it up again 
and showed it to me, turning it from side to side to catch the 
proper light, as one sometimes must to bring out the full image 
in these quaint, faded old portraits. 

“Nothing like them in the world for actual likenesses, those old 
Daguerres,” said he. “Look at the hair, the eyes, the hands— 
look at the delicate laces at the throat and wrists, every detail 
plain. You can see the brocade pattern of the gown. And look 
at the curious ring on the left hand—an antique serpent ring. 

“Well, she was wise as a serpent, in her way, was Anne Douglas! 
Gentle as a dove too, once upon a time, I suppose, when she was 
young—gentle and beautiful enough to win the fancy of Archibald 
Douglas, and to hold it all his life. At least, he stood by her 
through it all, shielded her to the very last, and covered up her 
eccentricities so well that so long as he lived, no one even sus- 
pected them. After he died—well, he couldn’t help things. And 
then the true story of Anne Douglas came out.” 

I looked at the faded lines of the old portrait curiously. A 
strange, strong face! The eyes were large and dark, the hair 
heavy, drooping in a quaint long curl before the shoulders down 
the tall white neck. The lips, a bit wistful even then,—the likeness 
was that of a woman of middle age,—must at one time have been 
alluring—indeed, the whole face was alluring, yet very mysterious, 
too. The eyes seemed to look beyond. 

“Tell me the story, Burford,” said I. He smiled. 

“Very well,” he said, “I'll tell you about her. And when I do, 
you'll incidentally hear the curious and interesting story of how 
a mortgage sticks. .... Her story,” he mused, after a time, 
“will serve to show the ramifications of some of the transactions 
which come into a lawyer’s office, and will show also, perhaps, some 
of the ramifications of human nature itself. It will prove once 
more that there is a woman at the bottom of every plot. 

“In this case the woman was a married woman. My story has to 
do with the efforts of a loyal gentleman to shield his wife’s real 
nature from the world—although so strange and so strong was the 
warped personality of that woman, that she laid her hand on others 
even after she herself was dead. 
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Truth, so much stran- 
ger than fiction, is the 
basis of this remark- 
able story of an extra- 
ordinary woman and 
her bizarre career. 
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“The incidents of this story were located in two Southern states, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. They have to do with members of a 
good Southern family. 

“When engaged in practice in a Southern city,” Wallace con- 
tinued, “a well-to-do planter named Douglas came to the loan 
company for which I was consulting attorney, with a plan which 
he said he had figured out for the easing down of his declining 
years. He was then well on in life. He said, casually enough, 
he had but himself and his wife to support. He had four thousand 
acres of good cotton lands, which always had made a fine living 
for himself and family under the loose way of Southern agricul- 
ture. Of course, I knew who he was and knew his property. 

“Douglas came to our concern with a proposition something 
like this: ‘Here are my plantation books for twenty years. You 
can see that I can easily pay eight per cent interest, can pay all 
the taxes and insurance, can keep up the fences and equipment, 
can buy all the needed machinery, and can live well. My books 
show a good surplus over all that. 

““T am, however, tired of working. My negroes bother me, 
and I don’t like the detail work any longer. I have, as you can 
see from my bank-account, ample money beside what I want to 
raise on this plantation. 

“‘Now, to be short, I want a ten-year loan of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, secured on two of my plantations, four thousand 
acres of alluvial land. I offer you this loan at eight per cent on 
this security, which you know is as good as anything in the South. 
I am going to leave the country. I don’t intend ever to pay this 
loan at all. I am going to renew it every ten years when it falls 
due, and just pay the interest on it, and take that money and live 
on it, in connection with what other money I have. 

“ “My wife and I don’t want to work any more. We don’t want 
to fret or bother. We want to go to Europe and live easily, and 
see something of the world which we have missed. We've been 
shut in long enough. Time for us to see the world, if we’re 
going to.’ 

“He never smiled at all, but told his story straight as a string. 
‘My concern looked into this matter carefully, and we found the 
security more than good. Naturally, we have no sentiment in 
business matters. I did not bring up the question, and neither did 
anyone else, whether a scheme for taking life easy ought to em- 
brace a mortgage of thirty-five thousand dollars at eight per cent. 
There are plenty of people who would not call that taking life 
easy at all. But this planter was a man of his own ways—a stern, 
exact man, of whom every ill-doer in his community stood in 
awe. I knew he had killed a half-dozen blacks in his day, for 
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reasons held good. The 
discipline on his planta- 
tions was all that any- 
one could ask. Yet 
there never was a 
gentler man. Perhaps 


my story will show 
that 


“T went down to 

look into the abstract 
of title of the planta- 
tions on which he asked 
the loan, and found 
everything perfect. I 
found the reputation 
of Douglas perfect also. 
We therefore made the 
loan, and were glad to 
make it. He seemed 
to be very much re- 
lieved. 

“Mind you,’ said 
he, ‘I don’t ever intend 
to pay this; the land 
itself has got to pay it 
after my wife and I 
are gone.’ 

“He and his wife now 
left the country where 
they had lived so long. 

They went to Europe. 
He had told me that 
they expected to spend 
about ten thousand dol- 
lars each summer for a - 
good time, having re- 
newed their assurance 
that they never' in- ' 
tended, either one of 
them, to pay back any 
of the principal at all. 
As a matter of fact, 
they paid their interest 
on the dot, which was 
all we really cared for. 

“Neither the man 
nor his wife died in 
the ten years the loan 
ran. Finally the notes 
came due. By letter 
from Paris he asked for 
their extension for an- 
other ten years. We made it. The interest continued to be paid 
on the tick of the clock on the first day of the first month of 
every year. 

“At the end of another seven years, that is, three years before 
the maturity date of the extension note for the thirty-five thousand 
dollars, Archie Douglas died. He was a rich man, quite outside of 
the two plantations which embraced the four thousand acres of 
land above referred to. At the time of his death, he actually had 
on deposit in a New Orleans bank ninety-five thousand dollars. 
The two tracts of land lay in the State of Louisiana. 

“Under the will his widow got all this cash in the bank, also 
both of the plantations in the State of Louisiana. She also in- 
herited about ten thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds and other 
jewelry, which they had collected liberally all over the world and 
kept in their New Orleans safety-deposit vaults. She also had 
title to large amounts of old silver and objects of antique art, the 
best that could be found in the best markets of the world, all of 
which also had been sent home to New Orleans for safe- 
keeping. You see, all true Louisianians regard New Orleans 
as the real capital of the world. 

“These two had indulged their tastes generously. The 
widow now was beneficiary at law of all these collections, as 
well as of the property, real and personal, devised her by 
her husband. And now, for the first time in seventeen years, 
she came back to her own country, with the remains of her 
husband, who was laid to rest on his own home plantation. 
They had no children, and he had no other heir than his 
widow. 

“Douglas was sixty-nine years of age when he died. His 


went out into a public park 


widow was very much younger. She 

was a woman of much original charm, 

as we all recognized when we met her 
now. Large and portly, a Titian 
blonde with curling red hair and blue 
eyes, you could see she once had 
béen beautiful. She had a reputation 
for being a little bit eccentric, so we 
had heard, long be- 

fore, but no one ever 

questioned her gen- 

erosity or kindliness 

of nature. As to her 

perfect sanity, no one 

ever had entertained 

the slightest doubt. 

“Now, this widow 

had two nieces—one 

of them was married 

to the president of a 

certain savings bank 

in the large Southern 

city where at the time 

I resided, and was in the 

legal practice. We will call 

this man James Pierce. Mr. 

James Pierce was some- 

thing of a financier himself. 
Being in a way a member 

of the Douglas family, he 

became possessed of full 

knowledge of the extent of 

the inheritance of Mrs. 

Douglas. He at once ap- 

peared as her adviser and 

counselor. You never saw 

one without the other. 

“The widow seemed to 

become rather irritable and cranky. 
Neither of the husbands of her nieces 
seemed to please her very much, al- 
though Pierce was always at her elbow. 

“Pierce pondered on the proposition 
that some of this money might as well 
come to him as remain in the possession 
of the widow. By one argument or an- 
other he got hold of her silver and her 
jewels, and under pretense of holding 
them under safekeeping, he locked these 
articles up in the vaults of his own 
bank in my city, removing them from 
the New Orleans vaults. Then he ex- 
plained to the lady that long Southern summers were detrimental 
to her health. He recommended to her to go North for a season. 
He took her up to a Wisconsin summer resort. 

“He knew well the lady’s idiosyncrasies, her morbid spells. She 
gave him her recollections of the good times abroad. In short, 
he had learned the secret of the mortgage, the secret of Archie 
Douglas’ tight-lipped life, his loyalty to her. He had had an in- 
curable dipsomaniac for a wife! He did not want the world to 
know. That was his story. Now he was dead. 

“As a part of Pierce’s system, he took pains to ply the widow 
not only with the waters of the place, but with certain other waters 
of more fiery nature. He knew her weakness, and intended to 
use it. To tell the bald and unpleasant truth, she became 
habitually or perpetually intoxicated—quite often out of her 
mind, and surely at such times in that condition known in the 
law as non compos mentis. 

“This comported perfectly with the plans of our local financier 
Mr. Pierce. In time he got the lady back to his city and 
locked her up in her home. Then he had her adjudged in- 
sane by a commissio de lunatico inquirendo, appointed by a 
court on his application. 

“Very well! This helped the plans of Mr. Pierce very 
materially. All was working entirely to his liking in every 
way. 

“Before he had this commission in lunacy appointed, Pierce 
had induced the widow to make a will in favor of his wife, 
Anne Douglas’ niece. This will remained in his possession, 
in his private bank vaults, in company with the silver, 
diamonds and other objects of value. 


and blew his brains out. 
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“The lady, sent to an asylum, onte locked up away from 
the real cause of her mental troubles, became sober and 
sane as anyone. She employed counsel. Her lawyers fought 
the case very successfully. In the course of a couple of 
years they got her out of the asylum to which she had been 
sent. Once free of the asylum, the widow would have no 
more to do with Pierce. She went back to the State of 
Louisiana, where her two plantations were located. 

“She had in the meantime, of course, spent considerable 
of her ready money. There remained the great staple of all 
our values, productive land. She had her two plantations, four 
thousand acres—but both were subject to this old mortgage of 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

“She now got hold of a very indifferent lawyer down there, a 
man named Jamison, and appointed him as manager of her two 
plantations, Al] this time the plantations had proved a gold 
mine, in spite of the ancient mortgage and the heavy interest 
charges. Now, however, she. was to learn something of what bad 
management will do to the best of property. Jamison proved 
tricky, dishonest and inefficient. He took advantage of his em- 
ployer shamelessly, and set about in the good old fashion to feather 
his own nest as best he might, with the same amiable intention 
her niece’s husband Pierce had shown. 

Bleeding a widow has made money for 
many a man. 

“The plantations ceased to produce 
their customary revenues for their 
owner. The widow now sued Jamison 
for an accounting. He brought in a 
counter-claim for unpaid salary for two ‘ 
years, setting his amount at twenty pier 
thousand dollars. It would seem that { 1g 
Anne Douglas had not been exact in her ' 2a 
business relations, and this matter of the 
salary had been left indeterminate. 

She discharged him, but he claimed that 

a contract existed entitling him to a | 
salary throughout the finish of a second ' 
year. 

” “Matters thus went on for a few years, 
dragging along in the 
courts. Meantime Anne 
Douglas died! That 
ended her story too, so 
far as she was concerned. 
But it did not end her in- 
fluence on others. 

“The mortgage by no 
means died. Matters 
were at this stage of the 
case somewhat compli- 
cated—enough to in- 
terest my clients, the 
loan company. But this 
was not enough. Be- 
fore her death the old 
lady had executed a sec- 
ond will repudiating her 
first will! In this second 
will she devised to her 
two nieces—one of them 
Mrs. Pierce—these two 
plantations, of course en- 
cumbered as they were. 
The second niece was a 
Mrs. Henry, she also f 
having married. Had iy ; } 
everything else been 
clear, this would have 
left the mortgage resting 
on these two women. 

“But as though this 
were not a_ sufficient 
mingling of circum- 
stances, I must add that meantime the astute banker Pierce, of 
my city, had bought of my clients, the loan company, the original 
Archibald Douglas mortgage! It was Pierce’s plan to corral all 
the property of these two old people. 

“But even bankers at times err in their judgment. Moreover 
bankers—of a certain sort—at times.have been known to mix up 
in the stock-market at New York. So long as they are not palpably 
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“She was as wise as a ser- 
The €4 pent was Anne Douglas.” I looked 
at the old portrait curiously. 


and powerfully in the stock-market, and are willing to go 
along and not get too much intent upon notions of their own, 
newcomers and outsiders sometimes flourish in that virtuous 
metropolis. Once in a while, however, they get‘in wrong 
with the leading powers; their finish then comes with pass- 
ing swiftness. 

“It was thus with banker Pierce of our Southern city. He 
became involved. Things went wrong. At the crucial 
moment the expected financial assistance of New York 
friends did not come to him. He was obliged to turn him- 
self as best he might. That meant he must hypothecate or sell 
everything he had. He therefore sold the original Douglas mort- 
gage to yet another party, a firm whom I will name as Binder and 
Jones! You see how that mortgage had stuck to that fat four 
thousand acres all these years. 

“This last transaction had taken place before the death of the 
widow Douglas. The new holders of the note, seeing that she had 
always paid her interest promptly, were willing enough to renew 
the loan to her when it fell due for the second time. The thirty- 
five thousand dollar mortgage was now in the third ten-year lap. 

“Now, let us see where the matter stood in the eyes of the law 
of Louisiana, where the two plantations lay. In that State the 
2 widow was not legally 
insane. It was a 
question now whether 
she was sane or insane 
in the State of Missis- 
sippi, after her dis- 
charge by the writ of 
the court—that is to 
say, whether she was 
of sound and dispos- 
ing mind and memory 
at the time she made 
her last will. Do you 
follow me? And do 
you now see what a 
dipsomaniac woman 
had done to her hus- 
band and to many 
others? She was but 
a faint figure in the 
eye of the law, but 
she was there, like her 
old portrait. 

“After the death of 
the widow and the in- 
heritance of her prop- 
erty by the two nieces 
under her second will, 
as I have already 
related, the latest 
holders of this mort- 
gage, the firm of 
Binder and Jones, 
came to me as my 
clients and asked me 
what I thought about 
the loan, and whether 
or not it could be re- 
garded as safe at the 
present time. 

“T studied this case 

Hj for some days, and 
% | i unearthed all these 
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facts which I have 
related, as they had 
a ae : occurred during the 
| ; a ' preceding twenty-odd 
RR Ee ce years. I now advised 
aS WE my clients, the final 
mortgage-holders, to 
take what is known 
as a subrogation of 
the rights of the original mortgagee, even granting that she had 
been legally insane at any time. I did this by taking up the old 
mortgage altogether, and making an entirely new loan. This left 
us ‘subrogated’ to all the rights of the original loan. 

“Now we come to the second will. In this will Anne Douglas 
had provided that her niece, Mrs. Pierce, should never have 2ny 
of the receipts, revenues or profits of (Continued on page 100) 
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The Woman Buyer Abroad 


By JEAN MOWAT 
Decorations by ADDISON BURBANK 
Have you ever considered undertaking a The training and equipment required 


career as foreign buyer for a big city for a buyership, and the rewards offered, 
department-store? It’s a worth-while job. are here interestingly described. 
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HE department-store offers \\ }/ 


to the young woman of 
today a field that is boundless, 
and a future which is only limited by 
her ability. The stores offer wonder- 
ful opportunity even for the inex- 
perienced woman, for there are 
continuation schools, and advanced 
school training is given as a part of 
the store’s educational system. Even 
the large city schools now have 
classes in salesmanship, and the 
pupils receive credit for working in 
the stores. 
“I only wish I had had the advan- 
tage of the modern girl who can take 
a short-cut to a buyership,” said a 
high salaried buyer. “One girl I 
know attended an institution offering 
practical training for department- 
store service and was made head of 
a department inside of three years. 
The average is about ten; I- was 
eleven years reaching a buyer’s posi- 
tion, and it was long, hard work. 
Women so trained quickly advance 
to a buyer’s position if they have 
studied for that or do educational 
work instructing the salespeople. 
When I see the advantages offered 
now, I wonder how I ever had the 
perseverance to keep at it. 
“There really isn’t a great deal to 
tell of the life of a buyer; it is just plugging and 
keeping everlastingly at it. I was born and 
brought up on a farm. The idea of a career al- 
ways appealed to me and I certainly did not like 
cooking meals for the farmhands. It was not so 
bad until harvest time and then— Well, I 
finished the country school, still helping on the 
farm, but the idea took possession of me, and I came to the city. 
“T went to an art-school until the director told me that it was a 
shame to take my money any longer, for I would never be an artist. 
I then tried writing, but that was as bad; the returns were always 
rejection slips. The little money which my mother had left me had 
dwindled to almost nothing, and I concluded to try work in one of 
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the larger stores and then go to night- 

school or have a tutor, as I had 
already discovered that education counted for a 
great deal. 

“At the store I was given a place in the stock- 
room, and my work was making out sales-tickets 
to put on garments. I soon learned where goods 
came from, how much they cost, and why they 
would sell at a certain price. Later I was advanced 
to head of stock, but in those days there were no 
clubs or organizations in a store that offered an 
opportunity for knowledge of the stock or where it 
came from, or how the buyer secured it, or why she 
selected it. Today I explain all of this to my 
people, to have them see the romance there is in 
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“She attended the 
races and other 
openings and then 
slipped off into old 
Paris to secure 
‘atmosphere.’ ”’ 
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THE WOMAN BUYER ABROAD 








buying and selling, and to give them an idea of the trails that I 
have followed in an effort to have something different from other 
stores. Today general talks are given by all buyers before these 
clubs, and the salespeople have a firm foundation on which to 
stand. 

“The first buyer I worked under was a very charming woman, 
but the merchandise man in charge of the department was a 
synonym for service. I well remember a very busy Saturday 
when I came downstairs with some stock and this man, seeing 
me, hustled me out to sell. I had never sold anything in my 
life, but before I finished waiting on this woman and her daughter 
they bought a coat, a suit and a dress. In those days departments 
were not divided as they are now. 

“It was only a short time until I was selling on the floor when- 
ever relief or extra help was needed. About that time the buyer 
was taken ill, and I was assigned to help the assistant of the 
department. It was not long until the buyer passed away and 
the assistant was appointed in her place, with myself as assistant. 
The new buyer married a wealthy man a year later, and I was 
made assistant to the merchandise man who supervised all 
purchases. 

“That first trip to market! It so happened we needed coats at 
once, and I was dispatched to Chicago for 
some, because that market was nearer than 
New York. I secured a ‘job lot’ and hurried 
back. I was nervous and excited, wondering 
if I had paid too much, or if they would sell, 
and if they didn’t, what would I do? Well, 
they sold. A ‘job lot’ is a collection of 
garments which a manufacturer makes up 
during his slack time and offers at a good 
figure. He of course takes a chance, but if 
the merchandise is of value, it sells, and 
means a bargain for the buyer, who in turn 
offers her trade the benefit of her shopping. 

“That was but the beginning. 

In the various markets and on 

the trains riding back and forth, 

I often met the biggest buyers 
of the country. A man in 
Denver offered me my first posi- 
tion that was real- 
ly a buyership, al- 
though I was to 
work under him; 
he had a reputa- 
tion for being one 
of the keenest men 
in the country and 
I was anxious to 
work under such 
an executive. Nat- 
urally I seized 
the opportunity; I 
worked with him 
for more than a 
year, and later ac- 
cepted an opening 
in Los Angeles as 
assistant toa 







my shoulders. 
*‘*While in Los 


Angeles I was given 
charge of three de- 
partments, and from 
there made my first 
trips to China and 
As 


later to Europe. 


an assistant I had 
rather ridiculed the 
idea of a trip abroad. 
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“T spent hours learning how 
these bows were made so 
that I could teach our sales- 
people how to make them.” 
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buyer who left almost at once for Europe. 
I did the buying a large part of the time 
and went regularly to market, besides 
writing my own ads, so that the entire 
success of the department rested upon 
























It seemed to be 
of so little actual 
value, for every- 
thing had to be 
made over. I had 
seen clothes as 
well made in 
American fac- 
tories, although 


they did not have the 
multitude of 
pressed in some of the im- 
ported models. 
buyer I now realized there 
was a great inspiration to 
be had in the trip itself, 
as well as ideas secured 
in the models. 

“The war 
impetus we had never be- 
fore felt—perhaps never needed. 


ideas ex- 


As a 


added an 
When the 


supply of foreign goods was shut off, American 
designers went to work with a will. The models 
were perhaps not as full of ideas as the im- 
ported garments had been, but the big fact 
is that during the war period we sold more 
American-made clothes designed by people in 
America and made of American materials, than 


we had ever sold before. 
“The trip to Paris now is different. 


There are 


fewer extreme styles shown; models can be purchased; 
and these often can be worn by American women 


with little if any alteration. 


strictly enforced today as in former years. 


“On a trip to Paris one is virtually compelled to 
buy. At certain houses the buyer registers before 
attending the opening although this rule is not as 


A buyer 


is always expected to buy at least one model. I 
have been at millinery houses and seen three models 
and then have been asked ‘Are you interested in 
One cannot take all these ideas 


buying today?’ 


without purchasing in return. 


from the profit of the department. 
“One of the most im- (Continued on page 88} 


“The buyer is always envied; she wears good 
clothes—no matter what type of dress I wear, some 
one always wants to buy it off my back, or its twin. 
A buyer has jurisdiction over the departments for 
which she buys. The executives have a great deal to 
say, but she has charged to her department, rent, taxes, 
repairs, light, heat, window-space and advertising. 
This is an actual overhead charge, and is deducted 
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E have always had pretty substantial reason for thinking 

that our own suburb of Brambledale would one day be 
officially recognized as the cultural center, if not of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, at least of the Middle Atlantic States. To 
date, such recognition has been of a strictly local nature, but 
that is no less than we expected. That sort of thing takes time. 
And when you recall that, well under a score of years ago, our 
town was but an expanse of dust, newly planted with nostalgic 
poplar trees and with beaming signboards optimistically announc- 
ing, “This Is Exclusive Brambledale, the Suburb Beautiful for the 
Homes Ideal,” then you can fully realize that we have indeed ad- 
vanced along the way of culture at a speed little short of illegal. 

Our progress at this almost alarming rate has been due, we are 
convinced, to the truly masterly leadership that we have enjoyed. 
I do not mean to imply by this that the followers were ever any 
more than a respectful distance behind their leader, for fortunate 
Brambledale numbers among its inhabitants an unusually gener- 
ous quota of women of exceptional intellect; “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” as we often quote, in a joking way. But there is 
one among us who has always been just one intellectual jump ahead 
of the rest, who has by undisputed right assumed that post of 
leader for which she was congenitally equipped. If you have ever 
been in Brambledale, no matter for how short a length of time, 
I need go no farther; you would have recognized her immediately, 
by even those few scant phrases. But if you have never visited us, 
I must explain that the outstanding figure in the intellectual life 
of the community has been, from the time she settled here, Mrs. 
Bruno Huntington Wrench. 

Mrs. Wrench embodies what she confesses to be a decidedly 
unusual combination of intellectual genius and executive ability. 
The unique blending of these qualities enabled her to found our 
bridge-club, and since to have been its governing power. And it 
is around our bridge-club that the cultural, as well as the social, 
life of Brambledale revolves, for its members have by no means 
confined themselves to the pursuit of auction. Mrs. Wrench long 
ago announced that no real brains are necessary to the playing 
of bridge, although I believe that this statement has not always 
passed without argument; and she insisted that women of our 
mental endowments should not squander them on the returning 
of a partner’s lead, nor the covering of an honor with an honor. 
This clearly put presentation of her case naturally convinced us 
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They urged that if such 
things as “Under Bernice’s 
Bed’’ were going on in 
the world, it was worse 
than foolish of us to 
shut our eyes to them. 




















all, and under her leadership we have taken up in a really com- 
plete way all the more advanced subjects of the times—art, poetry, 
deep breathing, politics, lampshade-making, communication with 
the departed, and Italian drawn-work, to name but a few. 

It is not overstating it to say that our bridge-club is right up 
in the van of every new movement. Bridge, its quondam objective 

(quondam shows up very effectively; I must work it in again), has 
now become a mere side issue, just a means of relaxation when the 
mental strain threatens to become too severe. 

It is Mrs. Wrench—here again the executive ability comes in— 
who has engaged lecturers to come out from the city and set us 
right on the various phases of contemporary culture; thanks to her 
tireless efforts, our outlook has been broadened by at least six 


sizes. With that fair mindedness which is, I have often heard, an. 


unfailing sign of the mentally great, Mrs. Wrench is the first to 
concede that her intellectual superiority is not entirely due to 
Nature’s bounty. She has had the priceless advantage of close 
association with those who are doing big things in the world of 
art and letters. Names to conjure with, should she ever care to 
take up conjuring, slip into her conversation with the familiarity 
of intimate usage. One of her dearest friends is Mrs. Sophie Haven 
Watson Cummings, whose book, ‘Sally Sunbeam, the Cheer-up 
Girl,” was equalled in popularity only by its sequel, “Sally, the 
Grown-up Kiddie,” which treated of the heroine’s later life. Sev- 
eral times Mrs. Wrench has had Miss Inez Gibbons McCloud, 
author of “Half-hour Chats on the Mosses of Old Vermont,” down 
for the week-end; while more than once Mr. Edmund Fealey, 
whose daring designs for book-ends and door-stops have caused, I 
understand, no little discussion, has dropped in informally to tea. 

Mrs. Wrench makes no attempt to keep these celebrities to her- 
self, during their visits; she lavishly asks all her fellow-members 
of the bridge-club in to meet them, and really, we have always 
found them pleasant in every way, and so unaffected that you 
would think them no more gifted than you or me, to talk to them. 
By her very generosity with their friendship Mrs. Wrench proves 
that association with such people is no novelty to her. 

All about her are evidences of her acquaintance with those 
whose names are household words in the most highly cultured 
households. It is a treat—fortunately, not a rare one—to browse 
around her dim-lit library. On every hand are carelessly placed 
souvenirs of the celebrated. One opens a copy of “Chafing-dish 
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Surprises for Every Supper in the Year,” lying 
jnvitingly on a convenient table, and finds in- 
scribed on the flyleaf, “To Hattie Wrench, 
with the sincere good wishes of the author, 
Abby Scrymser Ketchell.’ One stoops to ex- 
amine more closely a still-life study of a bunch 
of pansies, an overturned basket of black- 
berries, and a halved peach, and discovers be- 
low the intricate signature of the artist, Stan- 
ley C. Gatch, the inscription, “To H. W. from 
S.C. G., Xmas, ’02.” One picks up a shadowy 
photograph of a flowingly dressed lady wearing 
beribboned eyeglasses, and, written in a gener- 
ous hand across it, one reads: “To Hattie, 
without whose intelligent interest and sweet en- 
couragement ‘Little Visits to the Homes of 
New England’s Poets’ might never have been 
written—from her affectionate friend, Editha 
Schoonmaker Dows.” 

As one exclaims over each priceless trifle, 

Mrs. Wrench relates in her inimitable way some little personal 
anecdote of its donor—nothing startling, just some cozily intimate 
glimpse of the celebrity in private life. It is, we often say, the 
next best thing to being on familiar terms with the personages 
oneself—indeed, it seems sometimes as if one really were. One 
leaves Mrs. Wrench’s library reluctantly, but vastly uplifted. 

Besides the enormous asset of long intimacy with the well- 
known, Mrs. Wrench has had the inestimable benefit of travel. 
She is, to steal her amusing phrase, a regular globe-trotter; she 
has been, as she often reminisces, all over the world—with the 
exceptions of Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Scandinavian countries, Greenland, 
the Far Western United States, Alaska and the various island 
groups. Her house is crowded with trophies of her wanderings. 
It is a whole education to examine the articles on her library 
mantelshelf alone; there is a miniature lion of Lucerne, a bit of 
coral from Naples, a nasty-looking Spanish dagger, a string of 
Bohemian glass beads, a tiny pair of Dutch shoes, a piece of stone 
chipped from the Parthenon, a cube of heavy glass containing a 
view of Niagara Falls, an enlarged snapshot of Blarney Castle, 
and a cunning reproduction, done in some hard white substance, 
of the tower of Pisa, with leaning angle slightly exaggerated for 
the sake of the effect. 

Aside from supplying a heavy percentage of her conversational 
topics, Mrs. Wrench’s travels have been of great benefit to her- 
self and the rest of the bridge-club. On various occasions when 
lecturers who were scheduled to speak before the club-members 
and their husbands have failed to appear on their appointed eve- 
nings, Mrs. Wrench has stepped composedly into the breach and 
discoursed most absorbingly on the Alpine wild-flowers, or her 
impressions of Buda-Pesth, or her three days in old Venice, or 
some other such subject which is ever expectantly poised on the 
extreme tip of her tongue. 

It was indeed a fortunate day for the community when Mrs. 
Wrench decided to make our suburb her home town; we often 
say that there will never be any need for Burton Holmes to come 
to Brambledale. 

Well, as you can readily see for yourself by this time, Mrs. 





More than once Mr. Edmund Fealey, whose daring designs for book-ends 
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With her hair in braids and her make- 
up on, Mrs. Wrench didn’t look a day 
over thirty. Everybody remarked it. 


Wrench is, in so many words, an ideal leader for the members of 
the club. We can freely say—for surely we are large-minded 
enough to shove all little jealousies ruthlessly aside—that she, and 
she alone, is the instigator of the system of intensive culture 
which has made the name of our bridge-club a synonym for all 
that is intellectually progressive. It is she who started the move- 
ment—another renaissance, she affectionately nicknames it—which 
has already made Brambledale famous among the surrounding 
suburbs, and which will some day make it nationally significant— 
if not, indeed, internationally. 

So, naturally, just when we were getting along so splendidly, 
it was a distinct blow to us to learn that a rival culture movement 
had been organized in the suburb of North Honoria, three stations 
down the line, and at least eleven minutes farther from the city— 
and a town, I have no scruples in adding, where the more desirable 
trains do not stop. 

The ladies of that place banded themselves together into a 
society called the White Hyacinth Club, its object being to feed 
their souls. There was quite a little agitation, among the members 
of our own club, about this name, some holding that it would 
have been a far more suitable title for the bridge-club and advo- 
cating its transference, with, or if necessary without, the North 
Honoria society’s approval. Mrs. Wrench, however, said that she 
had thought of the name way back at the time our club was 
inaugurated, but felt that the simple title of the Brambledale 
Bridge Club was in far better taste, and dismissed the other as 
too obvious. All the members have by now come around to her 
way of thinking. 

None of our members are acquainted with the ladies of the 
White Hyacinth; and this, I really feel, is just as well, for it 
might have been decidedly uncomfortable otherwise. It is best, 
I have always thought, to avoid personal contact when there is 
apt to be some slight friction, although I am sometimes afraid 
that Mrs. Wrench is only waiting to see the whites of their wrist- 
watches before she tells the White Hyacinths some of her ideas 
about them, in no uncertain terms. We are, however, able to fol- 
low their activities closely in the “Gleanings from North Honoria” 
column of the Brambledale Jnquirer; while they, I haven’t a 

doubt, keep track of our interests by the “Brambledale 
Doings” section of the North Honoria Star-Dispatch. 

I have, perhaps, let myself be carried away into un- 
fortunate vehemence, and have given you the impression 
that we were against the White Hyacinths from the very 
day they started. I did not mean you to feel that way 
rbout it at all; for when we first read of their club, we 
were quite gratified with the news. It was, we were sure, 
a highly encouraging sign to learn that the desire to seek 
culture had penetrated even to North Honoria. 

As Mrs. Wrench said, if the White Hyacinths had con- 
ducted themselves with the dignity of the really intelligent, 
and had come to us for advice and instruction on the carry- 
ing-on of their society, they would have found us cordially 
willing to lend codperation and assume direction. Our idea 
—that is, really, Mrs. Wrench’s idea—was that they should 
form a North Honoria chapter of our bridge-club, and fol- 
low our lead, taking up each new subject just as we were 
finished with it. Indeed, Mrs. Wrench said—and it does 
seem perfectly logical—that it was not too much to hope 
that there would some day be such chapters of our club 
established in all the important suburbs in the country. 

But the White Hyacinth club, I shall always be sorry to 
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be obliged to say, went along entirely different lines. At first, I 

admit, its members were not so foolhardy. It was organized just 
at the time that our bridge-club was bringing its study of civics 
to a triumphant conclusion, and we were pleased to read, in the 
Inquirer, that the North Honoria ladies were arranging to listen to 
a lecture on civic government, at their first meeting. It was not, 
of course, so courteous as if they had come to us personally and 
asked our advice on their course of study, but it showed that they 
at least had acumen enough to follow our example—and there is 
no reason for hesitation in saying that it would be hard to find 
a better one. 
. They behaved, in fact, rather well for their first few months; 
they followed us at a discreet distance through contemporary art, 
the calory system of diet for reducing, and the Georgian poets, 
even engaging the same lecturers that had previously spoken be- 
fore us. When we went in for spiritism, to see if there really were 
anything to it, they had a try at it too, although their research 
work was confined almost entirely to ouija-board drills, and they 
never procured the services of any really expensive and trust- 
worthy mediums—or, as Mrs. Wrench puts it, media. In such 
ways as this, Mrs. Wrench pointed out to us, they showed their 
lack of efficient direction. It made us congratulate ourselves even 
more heartily that our club had the guidance of Mrs. Wrench. 

And then, when we were in what you might call the very midst 
of our study of the ethics of present-day Russia, if any, we were 
little better than stunned to learn from the “North Honoria Glean- 
ings” that the White Hyacinth Club was taking up batik-making 
Though to all of us this was 
sharper than a thankless child, 
Mrs. Wrench took it the hardest. 
It came home to her then and 
there, as she later told us, that 
this thing would have to be 
fought. 

I think that I may 
safely say the members of 
the Brambledale Bridge 
Club are not easily intimi- 
dated. At Mrs. Wrench’s 
direction, we left Russian 
ethics practically where 
we had found 
them, and went in 
for an exhaustive 
study, extending 
over a course of 
three lectures, of 
the principles of 
modern interior 
decoration as ap- 
plied to the sub- 
urban home. 

I doubt if any 
subject that we 
have ever taken up 
has had so heavy 
a bearing on our home life. It would be difficult for you to 
believe, if I quoted the exact figures, the number of birds’-eye 
maple bedroom sets, which, during this period, were laboriously 
scraped of their gleaming finish and hidden beneath thick coats 
of robin’s-egg blue paint, or the staggering total of the reproduc- 
tions of “Sir Galahad” and “The Storm” which were abruptly 
removed from their places and bestowed on deserving families, 
leaving behind them, as a reminder, squares of startlingly unfaded 
wall-paper in the spots where they used to hang. The movement 
completely revolutionized most of our representative homes, while 
the sales in the paint-department of the local hardware shop 
leaped to an incredible height. 

I do not know the exact cause, but there is something about 
fresh paint that seems to go to a woman’s head with alcoholic 
effect; put a brush and a can of robin’s-egg blue or jade-green 
paint in her hands, and it is practically impossible for her to con- 
trol herself. With the abandon of the truly temperamental, the 
members of the bridge-club let themselves go completely. It was 
impossible to meet a club-woman without becoming conscious of 
the exotic scent of turpentine which clung persistently to her. No 
piece of furniture, from piano to ironing-board, was safe from 
our brushes; and Mrs. Wrench, after she had done the major 
articles in brilliant orange, checkered with thick black, used up 
her surplus paint and at the same time got some really unique 
effects by decorating her rolling-pin and her various broom-handles. 


We were stunned to learn that the White Hyacinth Club had taken up batik-making. 





What with the urge for decorating and the time spent in striy. 
ing to find some way of removing paint from garments and fingers, 
we had little leisure to keep informed of the doings of the North 
Honoria intelligenzia. It was only when we were assured that 
we had gone to the very limit of interior decoration and were 
ripe for the mastery of some new branch of culture that we gave 
them a thought. When all our household objects, with the ex. 
ceptions of husbands and kitchen ranges, had been thoroughly 
painted in those brilliant hues which the well-known decorator, 
Mrs. Ruby Demorest Flench, assured us, in her lecture, give such 
a hilariously amusing note to the suburban house—it was only 
then that we turned languidly to the “Gleanings” column to see 
how the poor dear White Hyacinths were coming along with their 
batik work. 

So there was nothing to break the force of the shock when we 
read that, while we were decorating, the members of the North 
Honoria club had met and conquered the subjects of the symbols 
recurring in the designs of prayer-rugs, the folk-lore of the north 
of Ireland, and the Einstein theory. 

I feel that it is scarcely necessary for me to say that it was 
Mrs. Wrench who rallied first and who planned our course of 
action. Before the White Hyacinths could say “Sigmund Freud,” 
we were well advanced in the study of psycho-analysis. 

Frankly, I was distinctly uncomfortable during this period of 
our culture-hunting, and I be- 
tray no confidence when | 
say that it was rather a 
nervous time for almost all 
the members. I do not, of 
course, go so far as to insist 
that there is nothing to it; in 
fact, I was interested in 
dreams long before our club 
had even heard of this Dr. 
Freud, and I have always 
been firmly convinced that 
there was some meaning be- 
hind them—that to dream of 
a wedding is a sign of a 
funeral, for instance, or to 
dream of muddy water is a 
sign of money, or to dream 
of the dead means one will 
hear from the living. But I 
do think that these psycho- 
analysts go entirely too far. 
What I say is, the workings 
of my subconscious mind are 
nobody’s business but my 
own. 

But in the last psycho- 
analysis—if we may have 
our little Freudian joke—our 
study of the subject did good. 
For since taking up the sub- 
ject, our club-members no 
longer use, as a topic of bridge- or dinner-table small-talk, the 
unusual dreams that they have experienced. And this has been 
no small relief, for I have always contended that next to a detailed 
account of the plot of a moving picture, there is nothing so difficult 
to become absorbed in as the narration of the events of the extraor- 
dinary dream that somebody had the night before. 

And besides, psycho-analysis earned our undying affection by 
flooring the White Hyacinths. So pronounced a lead did it give 
us over them that, in their discouragement, they were able to think 
up no more inspired subject to pursue than the art of home 
millinery, from the wire frame to the lining—in the practice of 
which, I understand from a reliable source, they achieved some 
notably poisonous results. 

Unfortunately, however, they are of the resilient temperament 
which usually accompanies a lack of the finer feelings. They re- 
covered with amazing rapidity from the shock of our next move, 
the study of the intellectual life of the women of the Ukraine, and 
far from following our lead, they announced, through the /nqurer, 
their intention of taking up the modern drama. 

I doubt if they could have made an unhappier choice than this. 
It is a decidedly delicate subject among the ladies of our bridge- 
club. Some time ago, at the suggestion of Mrs. Wrench, we 
planned a course in the study of the modern drama, with the view 
of finding out what it was all about. I may say, parenthetically, 
that we are not inveterate theater-goers (Continued on page 97) 
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° T the end of four years in the city Kate Brocklebank, of 
to Popham’s Far Corners, Maine, felt sure that she was the 
| 8 loneliest person on Manhattan Island. 

‘ill Kate didn’t know that about every third individual seeping in 
"I and out of the crowd, and having no place in it, has the same 
idea. She did know that all New York’s six millions didn’t keep 
sel her from being twice as lonely as she’d ever been in Popham’s Far 
vat Corners, where the three hundred natives—from the minister to 
Bs the flagman at the crossing—called her Kate. 
os To New York, Kate was Miss Brocklebank. Back home, Aunt 
7 Em, the only relative Kate ever consciously possessed, had been 
“Miss Brocklebank.” Even then the title wasn’t music in the 
8 girl’s ears. 
se At Aunt Em’s death, Kate fell heir to her garnet brooch, mink 
"y tippet, brass-studded trunk and a legacy of four hundred and 
a eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents in the Bangor Savings Bank. 
“ Rashly, then—after shutting after her the door of the cottage on 
“ which the rent was paid for the remaining two weeks of the month, 
“ —Kate sailed down her own horizon to Bangor and the heritage 
d which saw her through business college and on to New York. 
It When Kate came to knock at the door of the city, she was 
' twenty-one, and had dreams in her heart, and almost two hundred 
r dollars hidden away in the brass-studded trunk. The two hundred 
m dollars eked out the jobless weeks and the starvation wages of her 
first year. After that there was a year of dining on crackers and 
: milk heated over a gas-jet. The brass-studded trunk and the mink 
< tippet went then. But through her leanest days, Kate clung to 
f the garnet brooch. It was tangible proof, visible token that she’d 





once belonged somewhere and to some one. 

At the end of two years of tossing about from job to job, 
Kate found herself miraculously fitted into the right one. She 
left semi-starvation and a full portion of discouraging struggle be- 
hind, and became secretary to Lindley Torrance, editor in chief 
of the Moon, greatest newspaper in a city of huge circulations. 

Now, a newspaper office is not the fertile field for romance 
which romance reputes it to be. The men are nearly all married, 
or going to be, to a girl who never saw a newspaper office—or they 
never intend to be married at all. The women are either editors 
who are too busy studying the big world to notice the little world 
about them, or keen-eyed reporters on their way out to get a 
highly colored story, or highly colored stenographers on their way 
out to live one. 

A big paper, is big business; and big business is stratified, like 





































Kate came to the city, dreams in her heart. 


a huge layer-cake. There is a useful “tin” of compositors and 
typesetters, with a bottom crust of copyboys, overset by a layer 
of proo-readers. The lower-case filling of utilitarian bookkeepers 
and stenographers and reference clerks in the “morgue” doesn’t 
mix with the upper crust and icing of editors and illustrators. 
How can it? 

So the private secretary of the editor of the Moon lodged nebu- 
lously somewhere between the bottom crust and the icing of the 
cake which was New York’s greatest newspaper. Kate managed 
to laugh at her plight now and then. Laughter was best. It didn’t 
make her eyes red around the edges, and it steadied her against 
leaping up and screaming at the endless iteration in boarding- 
kouse and office of the name that set her off from the city. 

Kate was “Miss Brocklebank” everywhere. And the name 
couldn’t conceivably have been music in anyone’s ears! 

At six-thirty each night except Saturdays in summer, Kate went 
home to a boarding-house where everyone else was red and 
equalling and young, or drab and quiet and old. Saturdays in 
summer she spent in the Park or on the Palisades. She kept 
changing her route, because she was ashamed to be seen alone— 
and always alone—by the habitués of either place, who didn’t 
stay alone even if they came that way. Sundays all year round 
there were her stockings to darn, and alternations between church, 
4 la Popham’s Far Corners and the movies, 4 la New York. But 
alone, always alone! Kate never met anyone old enough or young 
enough to want to take the walks or to read the books she en- 
joyed. The Gulf Stream of life had as wide an out-curve from 
her part of New York as it does from all parts of Maine. 

Kate wanted desperately to be somebody or something—prefer- 
ably happy. In a world where the somebodies wrote and the no- 
bodies transcribed notes thereof, Kate decided to try her hand at 
a bit of literature. She wanted not so much to write as to write 
her way out of her rut. 

So one day she marched out to Tod Hutchins, the city editor, 
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with half a column about the Palisades in June. She stood by her 
guns and Hutchins’ swivel chair while he read her neat copy from 
the top of page one to the bottom of page two. Then he removed 
his glasses from a pudgy nose and stared at her out of twinkling 
gray eyes. And he spoke crisply, as was his way: 

“Say, Miss Brocklebank, how d’you expect to get out any real 
stuff if you don’t know a darn thing about life? A wild-rose isn’t 
news unless some one gets arrested for stealing it. The Palisades 
have no value as copy till some fair dame makes ‘em ring with 
the pistol-shot which ends her career—fair or otherwise. You stick 
to taking notes for the Chief. You're the best little secretary 
L. T.’s ever had. But you're not strong on the original stuff. Say, 
you haven’t enough human-interest here to make a faithful reader 
of -your best friend out in Valparaiso, Indiana, or Waukegan, 
Illinois—or wherever it was you got your question-mark mouth and 
your exclamation-point eyes.” 

“Popham’s Far Corners, Maine,” replied Kate punctiliously. 
“What must I do? I've got to write—or do something to get me 
out of this rut. I can’t stand not being anybody or knowing any- 
body any longer. I thought writing might give me a chance—” 

Tod Hutchins put on his glasses and stared at Kate as if he were 
seeing her very suddenly and for the first time. 

“If you want to write, you’ve got to understand what you're 
writing about. Human emotions—life in the raw, how a girl 
feels when her fellow kisses her! Copy’s life. It’s all around 
you. Even in the sixty-cent table d’hétes where you don’t see any- 
thing nearer a hero than stodgy, happily married old duffers like 
me.” 

“Could you start me as a reporter?” asked Kate eagerly. “I'd 
be able to manage on fifteen a week.” 

“You stick to the Chief. He pays you double that, I'll bet,” 
thundered the city editor. 

“Thirty-five,” Kate answered soberly. 
in the fall.” 

“You stick! Look around you if you like. But you aren't the 
kind to steal a photograph off a mantel-shelf while you're inter- 
viewing a sorrowing mother about the previous facts in the life 
of the girl who’s just been found on a slab in the morgue.” 

“I couldn’t do that,’ agreed Kate simply. “But isn’t there 
something—some chance?” : : 

The city editor tapped his glasses on the arm of his tilted swivel 
chair and examined the girl before him with the shrewd eyes of 
a man who’s won his desk by being the best reporter of his day. 

“Look around you, child, till you recognize a story when you 
see it. That means knowing life upside down and inside out. 
You wont like it. You wont approve of most human emotions— 
or understand ‘em. Copy’s the spavin on the left hind leg of a 
mule if he came by it in 
some unusual way. Of 
Bonnie Rochemont’s pearls, 
even if she came by them in 
the—usual way. There’s 
plenty of real life, real stuff 
to write about, going on 
everywhere. All you have to 
do is know good copy when 
you see it. But I’m betting 
you're the cool, aloof sort 
who could fall over a chunk 
of life and never know it. 
And you're a nice child, at 
that—so you stick to the 
Chief and your thirty-five 
per. You wont approve of 
human emotions if you meet 
em in the raw so they make 
good copy. I’m telling you.” 

Whereupon Tod Hutchins 
swung around in his swivel 
chair, and Kate swung around 
too, and trotted drearily 
across the city room. The 
door to her way out had 
closed in her face, closed with 
a slam. There was nothing 
she could do about it. 

Kate hurried back to Lind- 
ley Torrance’s office, feeling 
lonelier than ever. There 
she found a visitor invadinz 
the anticipated barrenness of 
the hot, dusty rooms. 
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“Welcome, stranger!” challenged the intruder. “I fancied the 
Queen of Sheba or one of her handmaids would be along soon.” 

Kate answered with a shy little smile which scurried right back 
inside her dark eyes after one daring moment of sunlight. 

“Mr. Torrance isn’t here this afternoon. He always stays in 
Southampton week-ends. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Plenty. I'll take that bet without odds,” said the man, smiling 
crookedly as he flung his portfolio down on a desk and rose with 
a stoop which suggested an apology for being so tall and strong 
when he had to deal with such a slim little thing. 

“Did you have an appointment?” asked Kate primly. 

“Yes’m. Yesterday at five—only it wasn’t convenient for me 
to come, and I forgot to telephone.” 

Kate looked at the man before her in rapt astonishment. She 
saw hair of crackling straw and eyes like green stubble, and a 
nose too perfect to match any other feature of the assortment. 
It gave him a ridiculous appearance of being merely handsome. 
And handsome men don’t grin from dark lips that lean too hard 
at the left corner against big, white, the-better-to-eat-you-with-my- 
child teeth. 

Kate’s eyes swept from the over-vital mouth to the chin that 
made no bids for attention, and on to the soft sag of the slim 
blue-serge figure. This odd, boyish-looking person had actually 
forgotten an appointment with the great “L. T.” It was astound- 


ing. 
A moment after Kate arrived at this conclusion, she was swept 
on to others equally astounding. The telephone summoned her to 
conference with the Chief himself. 

“Glad you haven’t gone yet, Miss Brocklebank,” said L. T. 
with his nearest approach to a personal note. “I want you to get 
an artist named Winfield Jennison on the wire and ask him to 
come in some time Monday. Ask Hutchins for his number. We 
want Jennison, and I hear the Sentinel is after him too. You 
might go down to his place in the Square somewhere and look over 
his drawings this afternoon if he’s in town. Make him a bid up 
to a hundred apiece for his stuff—Three a week, regular contract.” 

*There’s an artist in the office now. He had an appointment for 
yesterday. Maybe it’s Mr. Jennison,” said Kate propitiatingly. 

“Put him on the wire,” commanded her chief. 

Five minutes later the artist turned from the telephone to find 
the girl bending over his portfolio of vivid crayons. He stooped 
in turn over the smooth brown hair smudged with a film of smoky 
dullness. 

“Win Jennison—at your service, ma’am. What’s your color- 
note?” he demanded astonishingly. 

Kate looked up, brown eyes misty with wonder, lips of pale 
coral parting to ask what such conversation had to do with the 

business of securing a new car- 
toonist for the Moon. 

“April Dawn,” said _ the 
artist, answering himself. 
“Little Miss Country Mouse.” 

“Miss Brocklebank,” cor- 
rected Kate, preparing to get 
matters on a business basis and 
to delight her chief by her acu- 
men in driving bargains. 

“Brocklebank!” Winfield 
Jennison flicked it aside with 
upcircling fingers. ‘Colorless, 
undescriptive, rockribbed! Beth 
—Beth Simpson; that’s your 
mame. If ever there was a 
dewy, dawny Beth!” 

“I’m Kate—Kate Brockle- 


To the man that meant acqui- 


escence. His lips drank deeper. 
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He gave a nonchalant order for two regular dinners 
and began feeding Snubbins by rolling bread into pellets. 


bank, and I don’t see why Simpson,” replied Kate with a quaver- 
ing suspicion that a meeting like this might be copy if only she 
knew how to discover it. 

“You wouldn’t.” Win Jennison smiled crookedly again. “But 
Kate does as well as Beth. For the first time in a life of sub- 
stitutes, I have found something actually ‘just as good.’ Well, 
Kate, like you the pictures?” 

“They’re wonderful,” cried Kate, forgetting business acumen. 
“T know Mr. Torrance will think they’re wonderful—all light and 
glow. They'll be just right for the Sunday supplement. I never 
knew New York glowed like this before. It’s wonderful.” 

“Try gorgeous or splendid for a change, Kate. Wonderful isn’t 
colorful. And what you need is color—in your vocabulary and 
your life. We'll have to attend to that. Well, old Torrance wants 
you to come up to my place and look over the black and whites. 
Come along, and I'll buy you some asters—pink with violet 
lights.” 

“T couldn’t,” returned the niece of Emma Brocklebank auto- 
matically. “I never go out with men I meet in business.” 

“No?” asked Win Jennison with a Greenwich Village reaction 
to a New England village point of view. ‘Well, you're going 
out on business—sent by your boss. And as it’s nearing six and 
I’m darn hungry, we’re going to eat dinner before we talk terms.” 

“T couldn’t go to dinner with you!” gasped Kate, shocked into 
upper-case crescendo. 

“I can lead my Kate to dinner, but I cannot make her eat,” 
paraphrased Win Jennison, quite unabashed. 

Kate’s face went pink like a Killarney, and her slim hands sped 
to her face. 

“No one in all the years I’ve been in New York has called me 
Kate—till now,” she said in the voice of one announcing a miracle. 

“Or made you blush,” announced Win Jennison in gratified cer- 
tainty as Kate went pinker at the declaration. “I'll do both again! 
So come along. You can’t fall down on an important deal, can 
you? Maybe you didn’t know this is a big assignment! Maybe 
you have a date for tonight. Tomorrow’s Saturday—a half-holi- 
day,” he added suggestively. 

“Oh, Saturday!” Kate brushed it aside as if that day weren’t the 
ancient enemy that had taunted her all week long with its sinister 
promise of thirty-six hours of loneliness ahead. 


a” 


“T’'ll borrow this phone to tell Brother Hutchins I can’t come 
out to Hartsdale till the last train or so, and then we'll be off to 
the big meal and the big deal,’ said Win Jennison, grinning 
crookedly at Kate as he lunged against the Chief’s desk and picked 
up the telephone. 

Kate stood watching him for one amazed and wavering moment. 
Win Jennison looked up with an air of abstraction and stared 
through her, not at her. It seemed to the girl that he had for- 
gotten all about her and his dinner invitation. Then Saturday and 
Sunday and the usual unemployed week-end thirty-six hours of 
loneliness loomed up, sneering more than was their ugly wont. 
Kate’s heart did a little dive to lower intercostal regions. Her 
New England conscience and her Aunt Em’s training notwith- 
standing, she longed to have this entirely strange man smile at 
her again, crookedly and warmly. 

“H’lo, h’lo!”” cried Jennison into the black mouthpiece after 
an interval of jiggling the receiver up and down. “Oh—busy? 
Guess I’ll have to take the long weary trip to the city room and 
speak to old Hutch in person.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Kate again. 

“Run along and get your bonnet, friend Kate. I’ve decided 
where we eat; so life has no more weighty problems for us to 
solve, and we can be merry, merry all the day. I'll go out and 
tell Hutch to expect me when he sees me. Run along; I return 
soon.” 

Kate ran along obediently and slipped into her hat and coat. 
She patted her frilly white net collar into place with an air of 
satisfaction, but eyed her blue sailor with critical stare—maybe 
it was too severe and masculine. Tentatively she fluffed out her 
hair at the sides. That made a difference, it seemed more the way 
an artist would like it; it suggested the advisability of pinching 
her cheeks and so overlaying their clear pallor with warm pigment. 

“Are we off?” asked a voice from the doorway. “Aha—adding 
some Ben Day, I perceive.” 

Caught in the midst of her beautifying process, Kate turned 
with a blush that obviated any necessity for further pinching. 

“Come, Kate—my pretty Kate,” cried Jennison, and he tucked 
her under one arm with an air largely similar to the one he em- 
ployed in stowing his portfolio under the other. 

Kate came. At the elevator she stopped in panic. 

“I must go back,” she said. And turning she hurried through 
the winding, worm-eaten, tobacco-stained corridor that led to the 
Chief’s office. 
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For the first time in her ordered existence as secretary to the 
Chief, she had slipped out of his empty sanctum at night without 
locking the door. As she pulled the key out of its ponderous 
black lock and shook the door as she had done every night for 
two lonely years, Win Jennison strolled down the corridor with 
an unfeigned eagerness which all Greenwich Village could have 
told her was unusual. But he seized Kate’s shoulder and whirled 
her around accusingly with his regular conquering-hero manner. 

“Don’t try to elude me, Kate,” he commanded. “I stood 
there waiting while three elevators and ‘leven office boys strolled 
by, and I felt like a marked man, stood up by a wisp of a girl. 
And I can’t afford to lose you now I’ve found you—nor yet the 
offer of one Lindley Torrance for my superb black and whites,” 
he concluded, smiling his crookedest. 

“T forgot to lock the door,” explained Kate seriously. ‘That’s 
business, just like my going out to dinner with you.” 

“Precisely,” agreed Win Jennison, his green stubble eyes crack- 
ling as if some one had put a match to them. 

Then he caught her slim arm in a big, loosely built but tight 
gripping hand, and steered her through crooked corridors to 
crookeder stairways, and down, down pell-mell to twisting streets 
that sprawled back and forth from Brooklyn Bridge. The bridge, 
the subway, then streets again, garlic-scented, twined and inter- 
twined by the Ninth Avenue elevated and the submerged tenth, 
swift vistas of beauty and huddled, tumbledown ugliness—Green- 
wich Village and Win Jennison’s own 
domain. 

“Here we are, my Kate. Like you 

the varmint?” he cried as he stopped in 
front of a frontless stable and unchained 
a Boston bull which seemed to be 
mounting guard over a counter lush with 
vases of geraniums and pansies and 
sweet peas and peonies set in moss. 
“My dog,” he explained. “They take 
care of him for me when I wander from 
my native heath. Luigi! I’ve come for 
Snubbins, and I'll take a bunch of 
asters out of the refrigerator. Charge 
it.’ 

Deftly he stooped and loosed the dog, 
which leaped up to kiss its master; then 
as part of his first motion, Jennison 
opened a door hidden in the table, 
reached ‘into a cool and hidden cache 
and straightened up again, holding a 
great mass of pinkish purple asters. He 
flung them at Kate and then capered 
across the street with his dog, leaving 
the girl to follow alone. Up a ladder of 
stairs went Win Jennison into the white-painted recesses 
of what looked to the girl from Maine like a ship’s cabin 
set over another stable. Now that there was every reason 
for him to behave like a host, Jennison ignored Kate. In 
her world, he had clutched her as if afraid she would 
vanish; in his own, he left her to trail after him. His air 
bewildered Kate, and made her anxious to please again. 

“Are you sorry you asked me?” she couldn’t help inquiring as 
he made a place for her on a bench at his side, gave a non- 
chalant order for two regular dinners and began feeding Snubbins 
by rolling bread into pellets, and dipping it into the sauce of 
some meat that hadn’t been cleared away from a previous guest’s 


st. 

“No, why should I be?” replied Jennison, crouching over 
Scotch barley broth, incongruous first course for Bohemia and 
uly. 
. With hungry absorption he gave himself over to dinner. He 
ate as if that were the inevitable thing to do, and paid no attention 
to Kate’s half-hearted forkfuls of overseasoned and underdone 
food. The meal tasted unsavory to Kate, partly because she had 
never felt lonelier than now, sitting almost unnoticed at Win 
Jennison’s side, partly because she suddenly found herself yearn- 
ing for Popham’s Far Corners and Aunt Em’s idea of an August 
“supper,” apple sauce, cold tea, hot biscuits and thin slices of 


am. 
“Had enough?” asked Win Jennison suddenly as he dropped a 
third piece of sugar in his demi-tasse. “All right, then, we'll 
chase over and look at that stuff of mine while this here daylight 
lasts.” 
Again he was aware of Kate. She had decided with unflattering 
certainty precisely why he had been aware of her from the begin- 


ning. It was because she was Lindley Torrance’s secretary, in touch 
with authority, in a position to make him a good offer for his 
work. Kate felt very old and undesirable. Unattractive, un- 
sought! 

Suddenly she knew that from the very minute she first saw Win 
Jennison she had been constructing a little dream-story of all 
the Saturdays and Sundays that wouldn’t be lonely any more. 
She was ashamed by her own desires and their futility; so she 
blushed. Then Win Jennison, with the lordly “Charge it!” that 
seemed to be his village battle-cry, seized her arm and propelled 
her and her armful of asters down the ladder stairs ahead of 
him. Snubbins galloped ahead—homeward bound. 

“It was too hot in there,” Jennison berated himself. “My 
Kate and her flowers are visibly drooping. Water for the flowers. 
One of Win’s milk-shakes for Kate.” 

Enthroned in a Florentine chair high on a dais against a wall 
spattered in colorful chalks, Kate sat presently. Her hat and 
boyish blue jacket lay 
tidily on a couch covered 
in rough sacking and 
piled with pillows of 
luscious sil k s—orange, 
corn-flower blue, the 
yellow green of lettuce 
hearts, the mellow pink 








“If you want to write, you’ve got to understand what you’re writing about. 
Human emotions—life in the raw, how a girl feels when her fellow kisses her.” 


of ripe watermelon. Behind a screen ice tinkled and clicked, and 
milk swished its promise of cool refreshment. In the deep 
windows stood roomy chairs covered in faded chintz. The choco- 
late-brown floor was cool and clear. From a door beyond the 
screen where Jennison tinkled and swished and chopped, there was 
a vista of white iron bed with Snubbins huddled asleep underneath. 
There was a vast emptiness about everything but the living-room 
walls. Against the wainscoting leaned pictures, framed or un- 
framed. In the higher reaches were pictures—everywhere pictures. 

Win Jennison appeared, bearing a glass whose creamy foam 
was flecked with brown nutmeg. 

“Nectar for the ambrosial maid,” he grinned, adding: “And in 
the vernacular of today, ’twill buck you up, my Kate.” 

When Kate had drained the nectar with earthly enjoyment, 
Jennison made a cozy nest of pillows on the couch and patted it 
hospitably. 

“Lie back here and relax about five-minutes’ worth,” he said. 
“Tt’s a hot day, and you look done up. Too pale, Kate, too pale, 
by far. I can’t show you my black and whites with any enjoy- 
ment until we’ve summoned the note of vividness needed in your 
color-scheme.” 

Tears came to Kate’s eyes. 

“No one’s been good to me, or cared if I was tired or not, 
since Aunt Em went,” she explained. 
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“T’m not good,” laughed Jennison, evincing no curiosity about 
Aunt Em, or where she had gone. “I’m merely getting my 
customer in the right buying mood.” 

Kate’s pallor went pink, and she sat up abruptly, acknowledging 
painfully to herself that she had forgotten this was a business 
visit, and wondering if ever any other girl from Popham’s Far 
Corners had ever rested so—so informally on a couch in an 
artist’s studio. 

The crooked smile pushed Jennison’s mouth around with a 
sudden lurch; but he said nothing and continued to gather up 
drawings until he had a great portfolio full. Then, flicking his 
eyes over the slim austerity of the girl as she sat stiffly and pre- 
cariously on the edge of the couch, he came and sprawled at her 
side. Kate gave all her attention to the drawings. 

“They’re wonderful.” Then she caught herself up: “Splendid, 
I mean. Clear and clean. The Moon presses hurry so that they 
blur detail, but—”’ 

“But Win Jennison is precise and definite in his composition. 
He wont blur,” said the artist with quiet certainty which drove 
Kate on to mounting enthusiasm: . 

“They’re just what L. T. wants. Three a week. Copy to be in 
by Fridays, unless there’s a rush editorial that needs a cut. Then 
we'll phone and give you all the notice we can. What would you 
want?” she concluded in a completely secretarial tone. 

Her eyes were wide and serious, like forest pools in moonlight; 
pink stained her cheeks; for the moment she looked like a dryad 
playing at staid business and humdrum mortality. Win Jennison 
stared at her with green eyes quickening to flame. 

“I’m commissioned to make you a price. But first tell me, 
what do you want?” asked Kate. 

“You!” cried Jennison, lurching forward. 

The portfolio slid from the couch. Drawings spilled out over 
the chocolate-colored floor, crumpling untidily. 

“Oh, look—your pictures!” And Kate started up, striving to 
escape from something in the air, something that made her heart 
beat suffocatingly. 

Jennison laughed and did not look. Instead he seized Kate in 
his arms, drew her close and laid his crooked, dark-lipped mouth 
against the cool coral of hers. . 

For a moment Kate sat still, sheer amazement making her a 
puppet in Jennison’s arms. To the man that meant acquiescence. 
His lips drank deeper. 

Then Kate cowered away from Jennison, and from the sense 
that something unguessed within herself had leaped to answer 
his call. He followed her blindly and smothered her back among 
the cushions. Kate’s heart 
pounded, and the tears 
began to seep from her 
closed eyelids and to trickle 
down her cheeks _ until 
Jennison could taste the salt 
of them. He loosed his 
arms and crouched back, 
watching the girl through 
narrow, suspicious eyes. 

After a moment Kate 
opened her eyes, but turned 
them shyly from his ap- 
praising gaze. Tentatively 
she rose and slipped to her 
feet. She caught up her 
hat and jacket and stumbled 
toward the door. 

“What’s the hurry?” de- 
manded Jennison. 

“IT must go. I must go 
right away,” gasped Kate. 

“You can’t go,” laughed 
Jennison, blocking her path. 
“T had to kiss you, Kate. 
You’re so sweet. And it’s 
summer. It was natural for 
me to kiss you. And what’s 
natural is right. Didn’t you 
like it?” 

“T hated it. 
in a minute.” 

“No, you wont. You'll 
love me in a minute—and 
want to be in my arms 
again.” 


T'll hate you 








Kate eyed her sailor, fluffed out her hair at the sides. 
It seemed more like the way an artist would like it. 


“T shouldn’t have come. I'll have to go now. I had no right 
to come.” 

“Have we finished our business?” asked Jennison gravely. “You 
were sent by your chief, you know. I don’t see how you could 
have avoided coming. It was business.” 

Kate flamed. 

“Tt wasn’t business. Not business at all, no matter what you 
and Mr. Torrance think. It was—that I’m so lonesome. And 
for two years no one ever called me Kate. I liked you. I’m 
almost twenty-six. And I’m lonesome. I wanted a friend. So you 
see it wasn’t business at all. I came—for personal reasons. Now 
I’m more ashamed than ever. So will you please let me go.” 

“If you go, I'll be lonely too,” pleaded the man. “We'll both 
be lonelier than ever if we lose each other now that we’ve found 
each other. I want you, Kate. Don’t go.” 

“T have to go,” gasped Kate. “I have to go.” 

Jennison stared at her for a moment, started forward as if to 
sweep her into his arms again, and then, smiling crookedly, he 
made her a stiff little bow from the waist and stepped aside. For 
a second Kate stood still and silent with her hand on the door. 
Then she turned to the man noticing as she spoke that the dog 
was barking in sharp staccato from the room beyond. 

“IT wish you cared—differently,” she ventured, acknowledging 
the presence of some emotion between them. 

“I wish you cared at all,” replied Jennison harshly. 

Suddenly Kate realized that Snubbins was still barking uneasily, 
calling the master who loved him. And Jennison wasn’t paying 
any attention. She was holding him from the pet, who had been 
his greatest care early in the evening. That put something of 
sincerity into the moments that were slipping past. 


“I do. That’s why I have to go,” she whispered. 
“Very well. I’m letting you go. I don’t need to. Good-by, 
Kate.” ij 


In the second that passed before she shut the door and fled 
down the corridor that led to the street, Kate realized that 
Jennison had made no movement to restrain her when the moment 
of parting came. His good-by held flat finality. 

At the end of the corridor she pressed her hat down over her 
hair and slipped slowly and sadly into her jacket. Then, crimson 
with the surging rush of her own feelings, she fled out of the 
building and up the street, on, on as fast as her struggling breath 
and stumbling feet would take her. Some passers-by gave her a 
second, amused glance, but no one tried to stay her; for this was 
Greenwich Village, where self-expression may take more conspicu- 
ous forms than mere running up a street in the late midsummer 
twilight. 

At last, when Kate’s first shame 
and humiliation had run themselves 
out of breath, she came upon a 
little park. Stray couples clung 
quiet and close on_ secluded 
benches; noisy family groups .hud- 
dled everywhere and spilled over 
on the paths. Kate sped .by 
them all—alone again, as she had 
always been in the city till tonight. 
Coming on a bench, miraculously 
untenanted and brooding solitary in 
the shadow of a drooping, dusty 
midsummer tree, Kate crouched 
down on it, grateful for shelter. 

For a long time she sat there 
frightened, numb, with just strength 
enough to fight off each thought 
that staggered out from the 
shadows of her own mind to attack. 

In groups, always in groups, the 
noisy inhabitants of her neighbor- 
hood moved by her and away to 
their teeming rabbit-warren homes. 
At last there was rich silence in the 
park, stirred now and then by the 
stealthy rustling of leaves as a little 
breeze fluttered by, broken once 
and again by a girl’s shrill laugh 
and a half-spoken: “You 
mustn’t—” Katydids called. A 
tree-toad barked. Country sounds 
ventured out into the city’s park. 
And Kate’s thoughts ventured out 
too. (Continued on page 86) 











HERE seems to be something about a wom- 
an’s judgment which is worth while only if 
it is consulted in secret. 

Business men go home to their wives with the 
day’s problems—and seek their advice. The first 
thing a lover does when he has a difference with 
the boss is to call up his sweetheart and make a din- 

ner engagement—so that he may pour 

CREDITING _ out his troubles and in turn be soothed 

A and comforted and advised by her soft 

WOMAN'S __ voice and her shrewd little head. 

JUDGMENT Behind many a big man in business 

is a woman secretary or a woman as- 

sistant or a woman head of a department, whose 

advice he freely seeks and freely follows. If he has 

a trying conference ahead, he sends posthaste for this 

woman. She knows the circumstances. Would she 
suggest doing so and so? 

The woman secretary advises her employer to the 
best of her ability. Her keen insight into people and 
her knowledge of the company’s affairs prompt her to 
advise him in a certain way. Immediately he sighs 
and is at peace with the world. That’s exactly what 
he was thinking himself! 

But when the conference takes place, that woman 
is generally to be found sitting meekly in a corner, 
while her superior endeavors to settle matters as she 
would have settled them. And should he, by any 
chance, find greater opposition than he expected, im- 
mediately he flounders in his decision, gets “cold feet” 
on his proposition, and the battle is lost. And after- 
ward he explains in private to the woman, that of 
course she was right, but it takes time to get a new 
idea across. 

But some day a new kind of business man is going 
to appear—the kind who, when he uses a woman for 
a kind of barometer of a certain situation because he 
finds she is a better barometer than a man, is going 
to rise up in conference and announce with complete 
candor: 

“Mr. Smith, you and I know nothing about this 
matter. Miss Brown is the expert. We’ll abide by 
her decision.” 
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“Daughter of Yesterday, Mis- 
Tomorrow, Yours the Her- 


Glory 


Passed, Yours the 


THE WOMAN 


Now that the majority of women are wage-earners 
in one way or another, what is to be done about time 
for shopping? The family must be fed and clothed 
as usual. Yet store hours are being made shorter and 
shorter, until we find that they coincide exactly with 
the nine-to-five business hours of the average woman 
worker downtown. 

DEPART. Nobody wants those who work in 
MENT stores to have longer hours. Yet most 
STORE women who work cannot get time off 
HOURS to go out and do their buying. And 

so it ends by a hasty snack at a lunch- 
counter—or perhaps even no lunch at all—so that 
the buying can be done at noon-hour. Even then the 
time is so short that snap judgments and wasteful 
buying are the inevitable result. 

Because people are likely to be ill at any time, 
drug-stores are open at all times, nights, Sundays, 
holidays. Because people are likely to be hungry at 
all times, restaurants are open Sundays and evenings 
and holidays. Because many people want fresh 
bread in the morning, the bakeshop opens early— 
before breakfast. Because we must have milk for 
breakfast, the milkman makes his rounds in the wee 
sma’ hours. Electric-light plants, telephone and tele- 
graph companies maintain service day and night. It 
takes human beings to supply that service. Trains 
run almost as usual on Sunday. So do the street-cars 
and busses. 

All of these industries have solved the problem of 
supplying service at all the times when it is needed 
without encroaching on their employees’ rightful 
hours of freedom, by working their employees in 
shifts. 

Why can’t some similar arrangement be made to 
keep the shops open late? Wandering through the 
shops is a recreation for the woman who is busy in an 





tress of Today, Mother of 
itage of the Ages that have 
of the Years to Come.” 


AND ‘THE JOB 


office all day. It won’t hurt her a bit to do her buy- 
ing after hours if only places are provided where she 
may buy at leisure. 


Tue business woman of today is, as a rule, well edu- 


cated. She is more than that. She is specialized. If 
she is a secretary, she has taken a secretarial course. 
If she is employed in an executive capacity, she has 
either a college training or has studied office manage- 
ment or industrial management. If she is running a 
tea-room or a cafeteria, she is a home- 
A economics specialist. If she essays to 
WOMAN'S write, she has a wealth of literary re- 
EDUCATION | search behind her. If she is a beauty 
COUNTS specialist, she is likely to be a chemist 
and to have studied physiology. If 
she is selling bonds, she probably has in her past a rec- 
ord as a student of mathematics and economics. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. If women 
in the past have been obliged to have greater educa- 
tion to offset the handicap of masculine prejudice 
against their sex, if they have found that only un- 
usual ability coupled with extra training have given 
them a start in the world of business—at 
least they are facing the pleasant pros- 
pect of reaping the rewards that come 
ultimately to the best worker. Other 
things being equal, better equipment 
makes a better worker every time. And 
it is beginning to be an obvious fact in 
those organizations where women are em- 
ployed alongside of men in responsible 
capacities, that the percentage of good 
educations among the women is greater 
than among the men. It is still 
possible for uneducated boys to 
start in a business and grow up 


into a big position in comparatively short time. 
It never has been possible for women to do that— 
and we hope, for the sake of business standards, 
that it never will be. 


THE newspapers have recently made much of the 
fact that in a Southern city a bank has been established 
by women, of women and for women. All the officers 
are women. All the clerks are women. In view of the 
well-known propensity of the masculine sex to hang 
together, we feel safe in assuming that the great ma- 
jority of the depositors will be women. 

Close on the heels of this comes the 
announcement of the establishment of 
an advertising agency in New York 
city, all of whose officers and em- 
ployees are women. The clients, how- 
ever are mainly men—men who have openly recog- 
nized at last that it takes a woman to sell goods to 
a woman. 

The strictly woman’s business is an experiment— 
an intensely interesting experiment, and one that is 
the logical outcome of the present status of women 
workers. Too many intelligent, ambitious women in 
business have beaten their wings helplessly against 
the bars of masculine dullness, or masculine pride, 
only to see man after man advanced over their heads. 
It is perfectly natural that when they get enough 
power to do so, they should go off by themselves, 

and set up a little kingdom all their own 
and say: ‘‘Now, we’ll be the boss, and 
you take the orders.” 

But though all women will follow the 
progress of these experiments with intense 
interest, the sanest among them will con- 
tinue to believe that the best results must 
come inevitably from the happy combina- 
tion of men and women working together 
for the same end. After all, the world is 
peopled with both men and women. They 

must live together; then let them 
work together as human beings, not 
as opposing brigades. 


THE 
STRICTLY 
WOMAN’S 

BUSINESS 





Sweet Stranger 


By BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by A. L. BAIRNSFATHER 





What Has Already Happened: 


M* twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, had 
been fear.ully smitten by an American girl whom he’d 
met in London through his finding of a trinket she’d lost. But 
before he’d even learned her name—except for the “Cousin 
America” of a lost-and-found advertisement—she had sailed for 
the States. And—Jim took me with him when he sailed for 
America to find her On the boat going over, I met the 
young Canadian officer (the slim pilot I called him to myself) 
who so interested me and who dwelt so often in my thoughts. 

The search for Jim’s flame was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, of course—till Jim contrived to have a cleverly worded 
line advertising for her included in the “news weekly” that is 
flashed on the screen in cinema theaters all over the country. 
And that brought news from a friend, Claudia Crane, and through 
her we located the girl we sought, in a summer camp in the 
White Mountains. 

Well, we found her—caught up with her party, as they were 
tramping in the woods. And she greeted Jim with—anger! Jim 
protested and explained the propriety of his motives, but she re- 
fused to be mollified. And Jim was so badly cut up by it that he 
tramped the woods half the night in the rain—and as a result 
woke up next day with a bad relapse of trench fever. Later, 
when he was a little better, Miss Parbell came and—explaining 
Jian she felt responsible—asked to be allowed to help care for 
im. 

And then a little later, when Jim was better, the slim pilot called 
me on “long distance” from New York, and begged me to come 
there at once—a most important matter; Claudia Crane would 
chaperon me. I had a time persuading Miss Parbell to stay and 
look after Jim, but at last she consented, and I set out for New 
York and—the slim pilot. And there, after a whirlwind wooing,— 
and after I had heard the song “Sweet Stranger,” which he had 
written for me and which had become popular and was earning 
him much money,—I consented to marry him. 


CHAPTER XXII 


E were to be married the next day. 
I gasped—but much that affected a lover like this pilot 
of mine. 

To begin with, there never was anything that can be described 
as a definite and proper proposal of marriage from Stephen Gabriel 
Morris to me. I hardly remember at which stage of that 
interview in the Dollardorf corridors it was that he slipped 
in, gently, composedly and casually, the words: “Getting 
married before I sail—” 

With a start I lifted my head from the shoulder of this 
lunatic. “Married? To whom, if I may ask? Well! 

But you’ve never yet suggested getting married to me!” 

“Never suggested?” He laughed, drawing my head down 
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again so that he could comfortably whisper into the ear next to 
his lips. “How many more suggestions does the girl want? How 
often do I have to propose again?” 

“Again?” 

“Yes, again. For what would you call every look I took at 
you on the boat? What about the song I made for you, sang for 
you? Also the hours I sat by you? Likewise the time by the life- 
boats when I took your little hand—” 

“You didn’t take it.” 

“I mean the time I didn’t take it. What about the night I ha: 
to say good night and bundle you below before I kissed you? You 
said you were going; ‘Better!’ I said; what d’you suppose that 
meant? What about every note I wrote to Miss Crane so that 
she’d always have my address and I’d never miss yours? And 
wkat about everything I told you I’d done—selling out, getting 
every cent together? All these plans I’ve made—what are they, 
Dilys, but perfectly good proposals, all the lot? And,” he wound 
up triumphantly, “what d’you call the night before last when I 
got through that long-distance call to fetch you over here to me by 
phone?” 

“A properly conducted proposer might have thought it more 
seemly to come over to New England to me himself.” 

He said quickly: “I was afraid you’d think that, darling. So 
I might. But you know I did so want you to be there with me 
in the theater the very first time a song of mine was given. To 
bring it luck! Your very own little song and all!” he excused him- 
self with such honeyed wheedling that I should think even Georgia 
Parbell must have overlooked the cavalier method of his summon- 
ing. “Besides, another reason—” 

“What reason?” 


HE murmur sank to a whisper more wheedling still: “Right 
here in New York it would probably be so much easier and 
simpler than away up there in that village in the mountains 
That’s what I thought about. Getting married at once, I mean, of 
course.” 

“But what,” I gasped, “do you mean by ‘at once’?” 

“Ah, I’m afraid I don’t mean really ‘at once,’ dearest. It can’t 
be”—he drew a long, sighing breath—‘“until tomorrow, worse 
luck!” 

“Tom” 

“Yes!” 

“In—in New York?” 

“*Course! Any old place! And we're here.” 

“I get married,” I gasped again, “without waiting for—” 

“What is there to wait for, darlin’?” 

“Without any p-proper engagement—” 

“I’ve had all the engagement I want,” he assured me. 
“An overrated thing, being engaged, I can tell you. Ask 
Madge. You and I will just see—shall we?—If being 
married is as bad a business as people try to make out.” 

“And without asking my brother—” 

“Too sick to come,” decreed my lover. “Besides, even 
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if he is your twin, he isn’t a Siamese one; he’s been allowed quite 
enough of having you all to himself. You can begin to forget about 
your brother a bit now.” 

“As if I should ever forget Jim for one moment! 
of fact, I don’t believe I ought to have left him.” 

“Awful, wasn’t it? We'll have to wire him. Then we'll go back 
te see him on Saturday. That'll give us—where are we? Wednes- 
dav? Two, three days’ honeymoon first.” 

I gasped again; but already I knew how much that availed me. 

He drew me closer, and his touch was of a persuasiveness more 
potent than even the soft impatient rush of his words as he 
whispered to me his plans. “I shall carry you off to the Vander- 
bilt—that’s my hotel; it’s only just round the corner from here— 
as soon as youre mine to carry. Oh, it does seem such ages to 
wait until tomorrow! Then we can chase about a little absolutely 
en our own. Topping! Just you and me, Dilys darlin’. Take the 
trip round the Islands; you've been? Ah, but not with me. Don’t 
you want to come with me?” 

“Oh, how can I think when you speak to me in that voice?” 

“Don’t you, sweetheart, want to?” 

Should you not have thought that Claudia Crane (the chaperon, 
the married matron and the mother of sons) would have been all 
against the mad suggestion that I propounded to her when my 
lover at last had gone? Should you not have expected her to be 
on the side of ordinary human prudence, of a conventional even 
if short engagement, of waiting at least until my only brother had 
been consulted? 

Not she! 

She seemed to find my lover’s plan perfectly compatible with 
ordinary practical common sense. Jim? Why drag in Jim? Poor 
old Jim had his hands full already, an affair of his own to look 
after. Jim had seen this Mr. Morris who was to become his 
brother-in-law. As a friend, at least, he approved of Mr. Morris. 

(“How d’you know?” I put in with an air of astonishment.) 

“He told me on the boat that that was 
a ‘thoroughly nice fellow who seemed 
rather keen on Monse’!” 

In looks, breeding, manner, everything, 
young Mr. Morris was entirely present- 
able, even to a girl’s relations. His job, 
too, was quite presentable—not the one at 
which he was going to make money, but 
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During those days of honey-lunacy, I 
forgot all thought of my duty to Jim. 


he would make money out of those songs of his. He'd fiftecn 
thousand dollars or a little more; much more than plenty of young 
people get married on, quite gayly. 

As for Mr. Morris’ devotion to me, Miss Crane thought | 
touchingly sincere and ardent; better, no girl could wish. What 
was even more important was that I, Monse, seemed as truly ke: 
upon him. 

“Why,” I asked, sitting up in my bed, at the foot of whic 
Miss Crane was perched to talk, “why is that more important?” 

“Because a girl is so much harder to please than a man.” 

“But it’s the girl—anyhow, the English girl—who’s suppose: 
to hate not getting married. It’s the man who’s supposed to try 
to keep out of it.” 

“I wasn’t talking of marriage,” my chaperon said lightly. 
“Girls are terribly particular whom they dance with, but they’! 
marry almost anybody. That’s what a very bright girl on 
told me; it’s hideously true. But you, Monse, are going to danc: 
with and marry out of pure right, natural selection, and I am s 
glad!” 

. In fact, our chaperon did—I can only describe it as “hustle” 1 

the way we were going. She explained to me the simplicity of th: 
New York civil marriage, and how it involved a visit to a father] 
gentleman at the City Hall, the answering of sundry questions 
which should be no trouble to us, and a further visit to a justic 
of the peace. 

Simpler, Miss Crane said, for us to be married before we set ol! 
on any further travels. If we wished, we could be “done all ove: 
again” when we reached Plymouth. Or we could go through a 
service before the padre on the boat. 

She said: “Of course, some people would beg you to wait a bit 
Some people imagine that just waiting (for what they don’t say 
is a virtue and an achievement in itself. I myself would advise 
you to wait—” 

“What?”—bluntly from me. 

“Tf,” she smiled, “if I thought that a 
delay of six months would be of the slight- 
est practical help to you and this lad. Or 
if I thought you didn’t yet know what you 
wanted, or if I feared that after six months 
you might have changed your minds and 
come to think differently about each other 
—then I’d advise you to wait.” 

“Changed?” 

“T see. Then why waste six months of 
your perfectly good youth?” demanded 
Claudia Crane with sweet reason. ‘Why 
let the affair lose freshness by allowing 
every aspect of it to be well talked over 
first by every gossip in that Welsh neighbor- 
hood of yours? Eat your sweet grapes with 
the bloom on, child. And,’ she bubbled on 
rapidly and amusedly, “be hanged to the 
announcement in the morning Post and 
the presents, including a Queen Anne tea- 
service, silver-mounted rose-bowl, salad- 
servers and amethyst pendant (you get no 
presents for a hole-and-corner wedding 
where they don’t show, let me warn you) 
and the singing of ‘O Perfect Love,’ and the 
exhibition of ‘O Perfect Hate’ by various 
bridesmaids, and the paralyzing, morbid 
interest taken in you by every human soul 
that can force its way into what is intended 
to be a sacred building—” 

“Miss Crane,” I interrupted fervently, 
“even as a quite young girl I knew that one 
would have to be madly in love with any 
man before one could ever forgive him for 
having let one in for the usual sort of wed- 
ding. And even if one forgave, one would 
never be able to forget.” 

“My sentiments,” quoted our chaperon 
with a glance that turned her for an in- 
stant into the gay and rebellious girl she 
must once have been. “I say in all rev- 
erence that when it comes to the question 
of weddings— 


“The style that Eve had in the garden 
Is the style that appeals to me!” 


We left it at that. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
(Hotel Vanderbilt, New York City. Later.) 


HE incredible has happened. 

That it should have happened to me, the mouselike Agnes, 
the parish potterer who was always to be trusted with the hundred 
and one odd, forgettable details which were important to the 
church bazaar, the Badminton tea, the Red Cross sewing-circle! 
To me, of whom the matron of the village hospital herself said: 
“IT can always depend upon Miss Vaughan. Leave it to her,” 


and left me everything to do that nobody else would remember! 


How has this come to pass? What’s made me play my own 
character false this way? 

She’s vanished, that admirable Miss-Vaughan-That-Was, who 
only existed for her duties and her twin brother, that little cull, 
domesticated, shabby-blue-serge-clad British spinster-type. Be- 
hold in her place this completely pagan young Mrs.-Morris-That- 
Is! A bride adorned, not at all with the armament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, but either with the rose tulle negligee and boudoir 
cap or with the new audacious frocklet of phosphorescent green 
and the frissonette hat which her husband chose. A Hedonist who 
hoth falls asleep and wakes to kisses deep as the profoundest 
flower, who skips down to every meal scandalously late and with 
the appetite of a starving wolf-cub. A blithe honey-lunatic oblivi- 
ous of everything save this seven-days’ Elysium of love and bliss 
in which she has been basking, and has been letting her first duty 
slip clean out of her head. 

For yes! That’s what I’ve done. 

I have forgotten—can you believe it?—forgotten all about Jim. 

I never wired to him that I was going to be married. Never 
wrote to him that I actually was married, never even sent him a 
word to let him know that I was changing my hotel and staying 
on in New York for longer than just the three days that I had 
planned. 

Oh! 

Simply and inexcusably, I forgot—forgot everything but this 
adventure of my life! 

After a lifetime of cocoa-and-biscuits, a feast of the wine of 
life, never before tasted, mingled with a Lethe that washes out 


everything that has even gone before—is it a wonder that it went 
to my head? 

Slide the solid earth from under a young woman’s feet; set 
her dancing upon sunbeams; flash into her eyes a sudden rainbow; 
pour into her ears all the lilt and laughter of the music-making 
spheres—can you do this? If so, you are of the type of lover 
that was my slim pilot. Has it been done to you? Then you may 
guess aes everything else slipped away from his “sweet stranger” 
—me! 

Don’t ask me where we’ve been. 

“An ideal spot for a honeymoon.” I’ve heard people rave of 
some remote farmhouse set behind the barrier of our purple hills 


Startled, my pilot glanced about 

the dining room 
he echoed. “Where?” 

where one would live for days without seeing another human face, 

“absolutely solitude @ deux!” 

Literal solitude and remoteness have nothing to do with the 
ideal honeymoon, which can create its own. Much it mattered 
to us that we passed those first days in the shrieking Babylon of 
Manhattan, with faces of strangers clustered thicker than con- 
fetti all around us! Those crowds were no more to us than the 
pebbles on the shores of those beaches where he’s driven me for 
a breath in the little two-seater that he has borrowed from one 
of his new music-hall friends. We've danced; we've laughed; 
we've: had together those interminable talks of lovers who feel 
they have twenty years of leeway to make up—and all this under 
a million eyes, watching us. They might have been the stares of 
sO many daisies on a lawn. 

We just forgot them. Forgot everything. As I say, I forgot 
Jim—never thought of him until this very evening, when we were 
out at dinner together. 

We'd driven through the Garden of Eden—or was it called 
Prospect Park?—down two straight miles of perfect road that is 
their Ocean Boulevard, to Long Island, its beaches and porches 
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still seething with holiday-making humanity. Somewhere we 
danced together; then, flushed and intoxicated with sheer joy of 
living in this “dry” America, we sought a table in a long, low- 
ceilinged room, and ate again ravenously to the obbligato of 
many-tongued talk through which there broke another sound—the 
only sound that can win through and over the noise of American 
concerted conversation—the music of the negroes! 

Something in their singing set my dormant memory to work 
again and—I felt myself going pale as I turned to my husband. 

“Jim!” I gasped. 

Startled, my pilot glanced about the dining-room, ringing with 
music and voices, patterned with faces. 

“Jim?” he echoed. “Where?” 

“Oh! Not kere, my dear. In Vermont! Doesn’t know we’re 
here! Doesn't know whether we're on Long Island or where!” I 
uttered in a succession of wild ejaculations. ‘Doesn't 
know I'm with you! Doesn’t know we got married! 

Oh! D’you realize that he doesn’t know any- 
thing at all that’s happened since that evening 
when I just blew into his room, snatched 
some money and told him that 

I was off to stay in New York 

for three days with Miss 

Crane!” 

“Good Lord, 
you—” 

“No—no! I didn’t wire or 
write or send a word! That 
was the last he heard of me! 
And I've never even thought 
of it from the moment we were 
married! Oh, how could I 
ever have allowed such a thing to happen!” 

“I can’t imagine,” said the slim pilot 
dryly. 

“Did you ever hear of anything so odiously 
selfish? Leaving the poor old boy ill in bed!” 

“But he’d got people looking after him.” 

“People! His own, only sister forgetting about him entirely!” 

“He'll get over that, darling.” 

“Well, I never shall!” I declared, heartstruck. “We must wire 
this instant. There he'll be suspecting nothing, wondering, anxious 
about me—” 

“Are you sure, now, that Miss Crane wont have written and 
told him all about you?” 

“Not she! You know she had to tear off back to Chicago the 
minute she’d seen us married and off her hands! She’s plenty of 
things to do besides writing to tell people’s brothers that their 
sisters have gone and got married to stray Colonials at a second’s 
notice! And of course she imagined I'd wired to the camp. Of 
course, she thought I should be writing reams to Jim, as I always 
do every day when I’m away from him.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“And now I can’t write: 
at once.” 

“You'll finish your very excellent lobster first, dearest? 
see, we can’t start tonight—” 

“The first thing in the morning, then,” I decided remorsefully. 
Then I turned upon my young husband. “You! You might have 
reminded me!” 

“Reminded you? I? Naturally, I thought you’d—that is, I’m 
afraid I never thought at all, either. Anyhow, didn’t you tell 
me that night at the Dollardorf that nothing could ever make you 
for one single instant forget your beloved brother?” 

“You made me!” I accused him. 

Whereupon he laughed—best, I suppose, because he laughed 
last. 

(Vermont, later.) 


but didn’t 
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I'll have to tell him—get back to him 


You 


F, during those days of honey-lunacy, I forgot all thought of 
I my duty to Jim, at least I made up for it by thinking of him 
and of him alone during the whole of the long journey back to 
the hills. This trip, I saw nothing of the woodlands and the 
rivered country that flashed by the train. I turned my eyes 
away even from the adorable face opposite to me. In my mind 
I went over and over what I was going to say to my brother, 
and how I should best break it to him that I, who’d left the camp 
as the meek and spinsterish Miss Agnes Vaughan, had returned 
to them as Mrs. Stephen Gabriel Morris, the bride of the composer 
of “Sweet Stranger” and other about-to-be-popular songs. How 
would I tackle it? 


“The Land 
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I'd go into Jim’s room alone. Of course, he was well on the way 
to recovery, but I expected that he would have been packed off ti 
bed early. I'd drop my pilot outside my brother’s door; I'd go in 
and I'd blurt it out at once. 

For quite a long time, probably Jim, sleepily blinking up at me 
would-say: “But you’re joking, Monse.” And: “My dear 
Kid, don’t rag. You're pulling my leg. Now, sit down calmly 
Tell me what you really have been doing with yourself all this 
time. Leaving me without a word for days and then only putting. 
‘Returned today,’ on a wire! What have you been up to- 
Getting married? No, I say! Don’t be funny. Tell me!” And 
sO on. 

Then, later it would be Jim very grave at last:* “Who's this 
fellow? Met him on the boat? You can’t go marrying fellows 
you meet on boats. You don’t know the man. It’s—it’s madness 

sheer madness.” 
Here, for the first time in my twenty-three years 
of life, I should have to pull myself together to 
stand up to my brother. I should say to him 
defiantly: ‘‘Madness? If you come to that. 
it isn’t any more madness than 
yours over Miss Parbell. You 
don’t know the girl, Met her 
in the tube-train? You can’t go 
wanting to marry girls you meet 
in tube-trains. Anyhow, my 
husband was introduced to me.” 
(No, by the way, he never 
was. He introduced himself in 
the saloon that day, singing that 
song! ) 

“Anyhow,” I'd say, “I did 
know his name, and you never even knew 
Georgia Parbell’s before we came over here!” 
“That’s nothing to do with it,” Jim would 
probably say rather stiffly. “I am your guardian—” 

“Not now,” I'd have to remind him. 

“Well, I was practically the only person you had be- 
longing to you; and I can’t say I think you’ve behaved very well 
to me, Monse,” he would tell me, fairly enough. “If you had 
made up your mind to marry a comparative stranger like this, 
there was no particular reason why you should go and do so behind 
my back, was there? Showed rather a lack of confidence, you 
know. Surely you might have waited until I was fit enough to 
get over to New York and see you turned off. Or you might 
have come back here and seen me first. Some sort of a decent 
interval, dash it all! Marrying a man the very next day— 
well! Of course, we know this is the land of hustle and rush. 
But where was the point of being in this frantic hurry? Upon 
my word, it looks rather as if you were afraid something might 
be found out to the fellow’s disadvantage, as if you thought 
you'd better take and marry him before I could look into his 
antecedents!” 

It did look rather like that. 
Jim that indeed it wasn’t that? 

“Cold feet?” murmured my young husband, fixing upon my 
face the glance of mischief which seems to be the gift of Canada 
to all her adopted sons. 

I shook my head, smiling obstinately. ‘Good gracious, no! 
Why should I have cold feet? There’s absolutely nothing to be 
frightened of, is there?” 

But in my heart I knew that “cold feet” but faintly expressed 
the state of nervous dread that was growing upon me. It grew 
with every mile that the train brought us nearer to our destina- 
tion—grew as at last the car rattled us up and down the roads to 
the camp village. 

There I felt that I should have one ally at least—Georgia 
Parbell. 

It looked deserted, the elm-bordered village street from which 
all the other campsites had now departed. The car pulled up 
at that old-fashioned white house, seeming to draw back behind 
the trees that shaded it. 

“Topping place,” said my young husband, glancing about in 
the soft dusk, and sniffing appreciatively at the pure air. 

“You wait outside,” I begged him. The front door stood wide 
open. 

And in I went, prepared for my so often rehearsed confession 
to Jim. I went straight to his door, tapped thrice without any 
answer. And then—then I went in, to receive the first of a 
series of shocks. 

No Jim. The room was empty, the bed stripped, everything, 


How, how was I to explain to 
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apparently, packed up and removed. Not one of~Jim’s belongings 
about—nothing to remind one that he’d ever been there, except 
—yes, here on the bare dressing-table was an empty bottle that 
had held the lavender stuff he puts on after shaving. 

After the first shock of this, I thought: “Ah! 
back to his first room, mine.” 

Here too no sign of Jim. The room just as I had left it, years 
(or was it days?) ago. Only my brown and scarlet camping 
uniform folded up and laid in a neat pile at the foot of my bed, 
and my elk-skin boots beside the dressing-table. I opened the 
cupboard and drawers. Nothing of Jim’s. (Shock two!) 

I fled toward the back regions and here encountered our kindly 
landlady, trimming a lamp. She nearly dropped it. 

“Well, for the love of Pete, Miss Vaughan!” she exclaimed, 
gazing upon me. “We didn’t know when we were going to see 
you again. Your telegram to your brother saying you'd come 
back came this morning. I sent it on to him.” 

“‘On?’ Isn’t he here?” 

“Why, no; he’s been gone three days now.” 

(Shock three!) 

“Gone, my brother gone?” 

“You needn’t look so anxious, lady. Your brother’s fine and 
dandy. He’s as well as I am; he’d been walking around for a 
couple of days before he left, Captain Vaughan had.” 

“But where on earth’s he gone to now?” 

“He left, in a mighty hurry, for Chicago.” 

(Shock four.) 

I stood there gasping in the passage. 
gone there for?” 

“T could not tell you, honey,” said the mistress of the house, 
her comely face beaming with tolerance for the inscrutable 
vagaries of these British tourists. “But don’t you worry about 
Captain Vaughan. He looked fine. Miss Parbell she’s been looking 
after him like an angel.” 

“Ah!” I said, thinking with relief of my ally at this juncture. 
“Where shall I find Miss Parbell?” 

“Miss Parbell? Why, Miss Parbell left here the day before 
Captain Vaughan.” 

“Heavens above!” I said blankly. 
of course, she was a Chicago girl. 

I nearly blurted out: “Then he’s gone after her. He's done 
it again. She’s gone back to her home and her people, and Jim’s 
elected to chase her there! Wretched boy! Will nothing teach 
him? Oh, how furious Georgia will be this time! Never will 
she speak to either of us again, and no wonder!” 

“And the message Captain Vaughan left for you, Miss 
Vaughan was, would you please come along as soon as 
possible after him?” 

“Come along?” 

“To the Whitgress Hotel, Chicago,” explained the kindly 
American woman, and went on to say soothing things 
to me about guessing that Captain Vaughan hadn't been 
able to’ arrange any differently, and that he’d surely 
explain all about it, about its being real lonesome for me 
to get back like this, and to find him gone and myself 
all alone. She had not caught sight of that slim, waiting 
figure by the door. 

“I’m not alone,” I told her in a rush. “I’ve got a 
husband with me this time—yes, mine.” I held up my 
hand and let the light of the lamp—which she had for the 
second time nearly dropped in her amazement—glitter 
upon my brand-new ring. “I'd better call him in and 
introduce him and explain.” 

I turned, from the motherly, exclaiming creature in the 
passage, to the open door. 

“Er—” I called. 

I didn’t know what else, for a second or two, to call. 

He is always “Pilot” or some small secret love-name to 
me now. 

For the moment I'd forgotten all his other names! 


He’s gone 


“Chicago! What's he 


I'd just remembered that, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


T first I was afraid that I might be going to have a 
little trouble with this young man who has sup- 
planted my brother Jim as the arbiter of my destiny. 
For at first the slim pilot began murmuring things about 
not seeing why we should have to streak off to Chicago 
on the instant. What, back to big cities when we had 
this fine chance of prolonging our honeymoon in the big 





outdoors? Topping mountains here, miles of perfectly good lal.e 
in which he could have me all to himself. As for Jim, wouldn’t a 
wire to Chicago fix it for the next two or three or four.days? 

He drafted it in the front parlor of the old village house where 
Jim’s room had been hastily set to rights for us, and where we 
sat over a late meal of eggs. cookies and hot milk. 

Then he handed me the paper on which he’d written: 


Dear Vaughan: Have arrived here. Found your message. Sorry 
could not explain to you at once in person that I have married 
your sister in New York. Have booked passages home on board 
Mimetic sailing the fifteenth. Remaining here few days. Writ- 
ing— 


“My dear,” I broke in, “we can’t possibly stay any more few 
days anywhere!” 

“Why not? I haven't used up all the ‘Sweet Stranger’ advance- 
money yet, Dilys: and that was all for honeymoon expenses. 
Put it by for that. And you're off your brother's hands now 
and in mine. Perhaps you're sorry.” 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, I can’t play truant like this for another 
hour more than I need. Please add to that telegram: ‘Arriving 
Chicago Wednesday.’ ”’ 

“Wednesday’s today, dear. D’you mean you'll stay here an- 
other week with me? Oh, boy!” 

“No! I mean I—I've forgotten the day of the week again. 
Don’t laugh like that. Please put ‘Arriving Chicago Saturday.’ 
Yes, that’s all I need put on the wire at all. Sign ‘Monse.’ 
Then we'll tell him ourselves. Yes. on Saturday. Darling Pilot- 
boy, we must. I feel so guilty and such a pig. Poor, poor Jim! 
Think of him! When I'm so happy and all!” I coaxed. “We'll 
send off that wire in the morning. And now,” I added, “if you'll 
come out for ten minutes, there’s just one other little special 
favor I want you to do me, will you?” 


I SUPPOSE it must have seemed rather an odd little thing, this 
that I asked of him to do next. Late that evening, in the 
setting of that waning moon that had been mounting to the full 
on the night that I had last walked in this place, I took him 
with me toward the lake, down that bit of white road bordered 
on each side by those spangled, echoing fields. 
There, at a gap in the hedge, I stopped, unwinding from about 
me his gray-sleeved, circling arm. 
“You walk on,” said I, with a little push to that arm, “until I 
call out to you to stop.” 

Wondering a little, he did as I asked him. When he 
was nine paces away from me, I called: “Now stop! 
Now walk back to me here!” 

Bareheaded, the moon shining down on his slim gray 
figure that cast its tricky shadow forward, my pilot swung 
along the road toward me, smiling as he came 
And all those magic days and nights in between then and 
now seemed flicked away, leaving me standing there as 
I'd stood at the never-to-be-forgotten moment when I'd 
stared at his wraith. 

No wraith, no wraith, he came up to me now—breathing 
and warm and real, he, my live lover, took me in his 
arms. In turn that memory faded. 

He whispered to me: “What did you make me do 
that for?” 

I hesitated. Then I, with my cheek against his gray 
coat, said: “You have uever been in this place before. 
Tell me, when you were walking over there just now, did 
you—did you think you'd ever seen it before, or anything 
like it?” 

“Seen it?’ 

“In—in a dream, as it were?” 

He told me with his little laugh. “I didn’t see anything 
but you. I didn’t see anything but my girl waiting for me, 
and the paradise of sweethearting that she means, I 
haven’t seen anything but that, really, for the last umpteen 
weeks.” 

So then I knew. I should never be able to tell him a 
word about that other time. Better so. It didn’t matter. 

And when, as we moved back to our lodging behind the 
whispering trees, he asked me again: “Why, Dilys, did 
you want to bring me out that way?” I told him no 
more than “Because, last time I was there, I happened 
to be thinking about you.” 

That satisfied him The day after, we set out on 
our journey back to Chicago. (Continued on page tor) 





Home-keeping Heroines 


The new plays concern domestic affairs 
—but they have forsaken bedroom and 
bath for more conventional apartments. 


Florence O’Dennishawn. 
in “Hitchy Koo.”’ 


By BURNS MANTLE 


Photographs on this 
page by Abbe’ 
E have come, for a change, upon the family affairs of 
the drama. We invade the home. The struggles 
and irritations of married life rather than the obstacle race 
to the altar provide the new themes. And for once in a way 
Broadway is almost pure. There are not at the moment to 
exceed a half-dozen rowdy heroines in the list of fifty plays 
offered, and nary a red light shining. 

Dull? Yes, a little dull. We always miss the bad ladies 
of the drama ‘and the stories they tell. They have a way of 
starting the neighbors talking. They offer pegs on which to 
hang sounding arguments and texts for snappy sermons. But 
the family drama has its compensations. It is human, and 
it is full of comedy. Encouraging, too! It reveals the more or less extensive human 
race as one big family subdivided into funny little groups, each of which assumes 
that its experiences are different from those of any other group—whereas, strip the 
racial veneer and surface values away, and we are all as much alike as a litter of 
blind puppies. 

Take, as an original sample, Frank Craven’s “The First Year,” which happens 
to be the outstanding comedy success of the fall. Here is the home drama at its 
homiest and homeliest—the dramatized diary of a young couple their first year 
out on what the smug theologian refers to as “the uncharted sea of matrimony”: twelve 
months of married life shorn of its uninteresting repetitions and made tragically 
comic by emphasizing its silly but significant crises. 

It starts in the small town of Reading, IIl., where Grace Livingstone is bored to 
tears by the dullness of her life. To marry and get away—“somewhere, anywhere” 
—is the absorbing thought of her future. Of course, the family can’t understand 


Below: G. P. Huntley and Raymond Hitchcock, in ““Hitchy Koo.” 


Gracie; leastways neither her father, who is a 
fussy old thing always two minutes behind the 
family conversation, nor her mother, who is just 
plain mother, can understand her. Nor can 
Thomas Tucker, her most persistent suitor. Hav- 
ing a good start in the real-estate business, 
Thomas can’t see why Grace shouldn’t be willing 
to marry and settle down right there in Reading. 
But Grace wont do that. Rather than Tommy 
Tucker and Reading, she would marry Dick 
Loring and the railroad trains in which, as a civil 
engineer, he spends most of his time. There’s 
romance and adventure in being a civil engineer’s 
wife—or should be. So desperate Thomas is 
forced to promise he will move Grace away from 
Reading if she will marry him. They will go at 
least as far as Joplin, Mo., and he will try to 
make another start. Which settles the matter. 
The first year in Joplin is, for the Tuckers, 
interesting but strained. Tommy worries a lot 
about his business, and Grace finds housework 
wearying. But the first serious quarrel occurred 
the night the Barstows, important clients of 
Tommy’s, came to dinner. Everything went 
wrong that night. The laundress who had agreed 
to serve the meal decided to have “the misery” 
instead; and Hattie, her daughter, pressed hurried- 
ly inte service, had a terrible time trying to re- 
a2 member to serve the melon after the bouillon 
at PMengntnstnindinnsinieeicentes and not to go to the right of the guests instead 
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Roberta Arnold is the young wife, William Samp- 
son the fussy father, Maude Granger the mother, 
Lyster Chambers the Loring chap, and Tim Mur- 
phy a kindly uncle. 


E invade the home again in another clean 

little family play fashioned by Edward 
Childs Carpenter from Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
stories of Barbara Archibald, the most adorable 
of all the sub-debs. The adventures of Bab 
selected for the play bring her home unexpectedly 
from boarding-school two weeks ahead of time 
because there had been an outbreak of measles at 
the school. She immediately proceeds to take 
charge of her family and to muss up all the marital 
plans of her débutante sister. She knows life, 
does Bab, and inasmuch as no one really under- 
stands her, she seeks self-expression in her own 


Left: ‘Ray- 
mond Hitch- 
cock, Julia 
Sanderson and 
G. P. Huntley, 
in “Hitch y 
Koo.” 
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Right: 
Jack McGowan 
and 
Janet Velie, 
in “Mary.” 


Photograph by 
White Studio, 
New York 





of their left. That was the night, too, 
that Thomas suddenly discovered his 
only two-button dress shirt was at 
the laundry and he only had two studs 
to his name! Well, one thing led to 
another, and finally along came boast- 
ful Dick Loring to regale the company 
with the tale of how well he was doing 
and, incidentally, to absolutely ruin 
young -Tucker’s chance of selling 
Barstow certain property on which he 
held an option, and which was 
Tommy’s object in giving him the 
dinner. Finally the party broke up; 
the Barstows retired very snippily; 
the real-estate deal fell through: the 
Tuckers quarreled; and Grace decided 
to go home to Mother and never, 
never see young Thomas again. Only 
heaven could tell why she ever mar- 
ried such a man! Oh, if she had only 
had the sense to take Dick Loring! 
The conclusion is amusingly uncon- 
ventional. A week later Thomas goes 
back to Reading, walks in upon Grace 
as she is talking with Dick Loring, 
promptly grabs that surprised young 


stands her, she seeks self-expression 
in her own way. Subscribing reluc- 


man, and after a tussle, succeeds in 
throwing him out of the house, though 
at the expense of a badly blacked eye 
and a sadly torn coat. After that the 
expected reconciliation follows—and 
the expected tag. Happy again, Grace 
whispers her good news into Tommy’s 
ears. “Well,” observes Thomas, “I 
hope he likes us.” 

Frank Craven, who plays his own 
Tommy Tucker, is a joy in the réle. 


Photograph by Ira L. Schwarz 


Ruth Findlay, in ““The Prince and the Pauper.” 


¥ 


tantly to the social conventions, she 
is perfectly willing that her older 
sister shall be “married off” first, but 
she sees no reason why she, being 
seventeen, should not be permitted 
her own reactions to the grand pas- 
sion. 

So Bab invents a most romantic 
love-affair for herself which even- 
tuates, as all such affairs should, in 
her going unchaperoned to the “man’s 
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that young George practica! 
ly fitted himself into th 
réle as he rewrote it from 
the Augustin MacHugh 
original. And who is there 
to duplicate this Cohan per- 
son—his ways, his manners, 
his tricks, his uncanny 
sense of comedy, his really 
fine sense of character, his 
sentiment and his satire? 
There isn’t anyone who can 
do it. So at the celebrated 
eleventh hour young 
George (young, say you? 
he’s forty-one if he’s a 
day!)—at the eleventh 
hour, we repeat, young 
George elected to play the 
part himself, which lent a 
new interest to the opening 
performance in New York 
and has since added several 
thousand dollars to the 
receipts. 

You may have heard the 
story as it was told original- 
ly in vaudeville—that of 
the soft-hearted lawyer chap 
who was a failure because 
he simply did not know 


Photograph by t 
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rooms.” The “affair” first startles, then puzzles and Above: Slave- 

finally convulses Bab’s elders, and there is some market scene from 

relief felt when the measles claim her and she is, a 

for a few days at least, kept safely in bed. ; 
Boarding-school claims Bab again, finally, and she a gh 

goes back, dreaming dreams of the nice young 

juvenile she has managed to “cut out” of the herd Right: Alberta 

of young suitors attracted by her sister. Helen Burton and Ar- 

Hayes plays Bab with an nold Daly in““The 

engaging enthusiasm and Tavern.” 

much personal charm, and 

the sub-debs and _ their 

mothers and sisters have 

been flocking to see her. 

Dramatically she is sister 

to Booth Tarkington’s 

Billy Baxter of “Seven- 

teen.” Mrs. Rinehart has 

drawn liberally upon her 

experiences with the sub- 

debs of her own inter- 

esting family, which gives 

the iittle play many a 

human touch. But curi- 

ously the mother is the 

most unnatural character 

in the group. Tom Pow- 

ers plays the juvenile de- 

lightfully. 


HEN George 

Michael Cohan, 
who has been a busy little 13° 
producer of plays this fall, a a : how to be mean. He couldn’t serve a dispossess: notice 
was trying “The Meanest ie eee without giving all his change to the unfortunate victims, 
Man in the World” on the es: q : or collect an account from a worried debtor. Conse- 
road, preliminary to bring- : ae quently after five years trying, he is a hopeless failure. 
ing it into New York, sev- y ; Then it is that, on the advice of a friend, he determines 
eral gifted juveniles were re eS aa to be mean—so doggone mean they will call him the 
given a chance in the name ? coe meanest man in the world. And the first account he 
part. But none of them ae ae attempts to collect after making this fine resolve is one 
seemed to fit. Which it Patricia Ji ie that is owed his client firm by an orphaned heroine in 
is not difficult to under- Collinge in“ Just ig Moffett’ Chicago a small Pennsylvania town, whom the village usurer is 
stand, when you know Suppose.” trying to beat out of her inheritance. 


< 
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ie) Scene from 
“The First Year.” 


Below: Geoffrey Kerr, 
in’ Just Suppose.” 
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HE second Cohan play of the current month is musical and called “Mary.” 

Fortunately for the back country, other companies are being organized to 
carry its patter and its likable songs into the minor centers before it has run its 
course in New York, for the indications just now are that it will still be here for 
next summer’s holiday matinées. And yet “Mary” is just a good musical comedy, 
with a simple story, two or three comedians and a half-dozen melodious tunes. In the 
hands of any other producer it probably would have been an average success and 
nothing more. But it has the Cohan touch, and that’s the difference. The chorus 
evolutions are peppery to the last ounce of the chorus girls’ pep; the comedy scenes 
snap along with no time and few lines wasted; and when the sentimental youth in 


~~ e “é > 
Frank Craven and Roberta Arnold, in The First Year.” 
Photograph by Ira D Schwarz, New York 


Right there the meanest 
man weakens. Giving up 
his job as a collector, he 
attaches himself to the 
young woman as her at- 
torney, and in the end not 
only saves her oil-land 
and her shoe-store, but 
starts the whole town a- 
booming, with the result 
that in the Wallingford 
finish everyone owns a 
dress suit and wears a 
broad smile, and the 
meanest man marries the 
sweetest girl. Cohan, of 
course, is splendidly 
human in the part, and 
skillful in being natural 
without an effort. Marion 
Coakley is the attractive 
heroine, and the cast in- 
cludes Ralph  Sipperly, 
Leo Donnelly and Norval 
Keedwell. 


love with a society girl, when he 
should very well know that the 
pretty young person serving as 
his mother’s social secretary is 
the one he is destined to marry 
—when he comes on to warble 
of “The Love Nest” and other 
dreams he has for the future, 
there is enough common sense 
expended on the situation to 
make it at least fairly plausible. 
That’s Cohan’s real strength— 
he is an apostle of common 
sense, and when he does silly 
things, as very infrequently 
happens, he does them with a 


-twinkle in his eyes and his 


tongue in his cheek, which is a 
great help. Janet Velie and 
Jack McGowan are in the cast. 


T happens that this season 

“the Fred Stone show” is 
called “Tip Top,” which is the 
nick name of the hero, one 
Tipton Topper, office-boy. But 
it might be called anything else. 
So far as the public is con- 
cerned, it is always “the Fred 
Stone show,” and occupies a dis- 
tinctive place in the season’s 
entertainment. It is, as usual, 
one of the most satisfying of 
musical shows, with the favorite 
comedian contributing a new 
series of tricks. From the 
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moment of his entrance, when 
he is shot up through the stage 
with a foam-smeared face, ex- 
plaining that he dropped one too 
many raisins in a keg of home 
brew, until he stood on his head 
and broke a few oyster crackers 
against a target with the aid of 
a small repeating rifle, he was 
never inactive. 

Once he jumped into the 
orchestra pit, apparently lighted 
on a drum-head and bounded 
back onto the stage. Again he 
gave an exhibition of what can 
be done with the lash of a bull- 
whip, snapping a man’s hat from 
off his head and flicking the 
ashes from off the end of his 
cigar, but leaving the man in- 
tact. And of course he sang as 
well as he could, and danced 
acrobatically. He is a super- 
clown, and if any one man de- 
serves to be known as the coun- 
try’s favorite entertainer, he is 
entitled to the honor. 


“rAWYHE HALF-MOON” is a 

tastefully staged, but not 
particularly lively or interesting 
musical comedy, with Joe Caw- 


Below: Scene from “The 
Meanest Man in the World. ”’ 


and I hear even Sam ber- 
nard is eager to iron the 
twists out of his tongue. The 
war is responsible. The 
comic German was no more 
popular hereabouts than ang 
other kind during the ex- 
tended unpleasantness, and 
the comedians are a little 
fearful about reviving any- 
thing resembling him. 


AYMOND HITCH. 

COCK’S current version 
of the annual “Hitchy-koo” 
entertainment is better than 
most of the others. It is 
materially helped by G. P. 
Huntley, the first and the 
best of the drawling British 
comedians, and Julia Sander- 
son, who is as delectable and 
attractive a singing comeé- 
dienne as ever she was, for 
all the seventeen years that 
have elapsed since first she 
flashed her blinking eyes 
upon “Fantana.” 


Above: George 
M. Cohan and 
Marion Coakley, 
in ~The Mean- 
est Man in the 


World.”’ 


At the right: Joseph 
Cawthorne, in “The 
Half Moon.” 
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E can’t reasonably include “Mecca” with the 
family plays. This gorgeous spectacle, ad- 
mittedly bigger and finer in its scenic magnificence 
than either “Chu Chin Chow” or “Aphrodite,” 
would probably shock Mother with the nakedness 
of its lithe young coryphées and set Father to won- 
dering if it were just the thing for Rollo and Pris- 
cilla to see, though it would inspire both of them 
with its beauty and the pagan glory of its baccha- 
nale. But if it isn’t a family play, it is a spectacle 
we should never advise the family’s missing, for the 
family would never forgive us. 
The story is simple, but well told. An honest 
Sultan who ruled over Egypt a thousand years ago 
was set on making his kingdom safe for democracy 
So he went disguised into the market place of 
Cairo and there picked himself a mate, who should 
be his one and only wife. She was a singing girl in 
a troupe of mountebanks; and the Sultan’s enemies. 
bent on dethroning him, abducted her and took her 
to the great green castle owned by the arch con- 
thorne starred and trying manfully to get along without his dialect. spirator. Here there was feasting in her honor, and all the boys 
Soon we will be without dialect comedians. Louis Mann hasn’t and girls were brought in to riot through a bacchanale staged by 
spoken broken German for two seasons now. Barney Bernard Michel Fokine of the Russian ballet, in which the final picture is 
has graduated to the ranks of the real actors. George Sidney is one of a stage filled with half-clothed figures who have danced 
playing in “Welcome Stranger” without the aid of his Yiddish themselves into a state of exhaustion and fallen in promiscuous 
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heaps all over the place, a picture, incidentally, that would have made Alma Tadema 
writhe with jealousy. 

Follows the rescue of the singing girl from a band of pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca, and the triumphant return of the Sultan and his bride to Cairo. The 
numerous cast is headed by Lionel Braham, Gladys Hanson, Herbert Grimwood, 
Hannah Tobach (a recruit from the Yiddish stage who makes an attractive and 
sweet-voiced singing girl), Ida Mulle and Thomas Leary. 


ET those who will read a war-text symbolism into John Galsworthy’s “The 
Skin Game.” It will serve our purpose here better if we look upon it merely 
as another family play—a two-family play, in fact, seeing that the absorbing con- 
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At the top are the 
London Palace Girls, 


in Tip Top.” 
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At the left is a scene 
from Charles Dilling- 


ham’s new musical 


play “The Half 
Moon.” 
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Fred Stone in 
“Tip Top.” 


Photograph by 
White Studio, New York 


flict and its nicely balanced argument are carried 
exclusively by the high-born and aristocratic Hill- 
crists of Deepwater, England, and their neighbors, 
the Hornblowers (significant name, Hornblower), a 
pushing, ruthless, over-ambitious family of com- 
moners grown rich as (Continued on page 98) 
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By DU VERNET 
RABELL 


RS. DAY tossed the reins around the whip-socket 
and settled back in the surrey with a sigh of relief. 
She had plenty of time. The six-forty-five was not due 
for ten minutes. The shack of red-painted boards that 
served as the station at the junction was deserted, and she 
was glad. When the company had returned officially, and 
the special train had brought them up from New York, 
they had been met at the flag-draped Wheaton station by 
the band and the city council and the mayor— But this was 
no time for crowds. Now she could welcome and have her 
boy to herself. Then she wondered if she ought to have 
brought Jeanne Sanderson. Jeanne had plainly wanted to 
come. But Jim hadn’t mentioned bringing her. If Jim had 
wanted her, she would have brought Jeanne. That’s the 
kind of a mother she was. 

Tom Hillerton, the station-agent, came across the road 
from his cottage. He nodded affably. 

“Too bad Jim couldn’t come home with the rest of ‘em. We're 
proud of Jim—winning all those medals in France, and hav- 
ing his picture in the New York papers and all!” He came 
and leaned confidentially against the surrey. ‘“You know, Mrs. 
Day, I never expected so much of Jim, none of us did—not 
after he got to running with that rich summer crowd from New 
York. We're too close to New York for the good of the young 
men in this town.” 

Mrs. Day nodded. “I've often thought so.” 

“But Jim sure has proved that society life didn’t hurt him.” 

Mrs. Day smiled. “No, I guess it didn’t.” 

Hillerton went inside his little cubby-hole, and Mrs. Day leaned 
back and looked thoughtfully between the twitching ears of the 
bay horse. 

She hadn’t been at all pleased when the Gaylords bought the 
old Henderson place on the hill, and young Mrs. Gaylord had 
taken such a fancy to Jim. She had asked him to her home for 
dinners and informal dances and bridge and sometimes poker. 

And Jim was plainly enamored of the iridescently lovely Mrs. 
Gaylord, with her sleek dark hair and large dark eyes. He and 
little Jeanne Sanderson had had quite a quarrel about her. Good- 
ness knows, he and Jeanne had had plenty of quarrels, but this one 
was a bit different, and Jeanne for some reason or other handled 
it very badly. Poor kid, she was so desperately jealous of Rita Gay- 
lord. Rita wore such wonderful clothes, and was so sweetly kind 
to her—and spoke so possessively of “Jimmy-boy.” And Jeanne 
quarreled with Jim about Rita. It didn’t begin as a quarrel; it be- 
gan as a difference of opinion, a question of whether or not Rita 
was really pretty. Jeanne made some youthfully intolerant refer- 
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ence to the lady’s pretty make-up and whether “nice” women 
smoked cigarettes. Jeanne had been stupid. It’s fatal for 
one girl to put a man on the defensive in regard to another. 

The train whistled at the bridge, and Mrs. Day got out 
of the surrey. The train came to a jerking stop. Jim was 
the only passenger who got off. 

His mother, in the instant before she was caught up in 
her son’s embrace, had a moment in which to thrill over 
his good looks and the strength of his hands as they caught 
hers and drew them about his neck. 

He dumped his suitcase into the back seat, and getting 
into the front, took the reins. 

“Get up, you old goat!” He turned and grinned boy- 
ishly at his mother. “Jerry looks just the same, and 
hunches himself in the same martyred way before he 
starts.” He put an arm about her and squeezed her. 

They turned off the main road and Jerry settled him- 
self into a lurching sort of walk to climb the hill. 

“Now—talk,” Mrs. Day begged. “You are such an unsatis- 
factory correspondent, Jim; there’s so much I want to know. 
I've worried so, dear; when you were wounded—” 

“Mother,” her son interrupted severely, “if you weep over 
my return, I shall put you out and make you walk home.” 

Mrs. Day wiped her eyes. “I know I'm silly.” She smiled 
mistily up at him. “But mothers do weep.” 

“No, they don’t. You didn’t weep when I told you I was 
going to Plattsburg.” 

“T was glad you were going.” Here Mrs. Day experienced a 
guilty little twinge. One of the reasons she had been glad was 
that his going would get him away from Rita Gaylord—Rita and 
her gay parties and her gay friends. And now he was home, and 
Rita was “crazy” to see him. She had telephoned this morning 
and told her so. 

If Jim was a poor correspondent, he was a maddening talker. 
His mother craved a narrative beginning: “And so the transport 
pulled away from the dock—” passing on to a full account of 
his days on board, his landing, his rest-camp, his transportation 
to the front, his sensations in his first air battle, the raid in which 
he was wounded, his stay in the hospital—and of course his decora- 
tion, and why he was away so long. And Jim was so unsatis- 
factory. He kept saying, “Oh nothing much—it was all right— 
oh great! All I remember were the clean sheets; and the nurse 
had pretty hands, and used to grab time occasionally to manicure 
her nails.” Then at his mother’s almost tearful insistence: “O/ 
course I was glad I got the cross—but my Lord, I sure did feel 
like a fool when he kissed me!” 
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Mrs. Day tucked him in bed early, and every while in the night 
she tiptoed in to see if he were really there. 
The next morning he took both his dogs and went for a tramp 


over the Westchester hills. When he returned, his mother told 
him that Mrs. Gaylord had telephoned and left word for him 
to call her up the minute he got in. 

Jim was laughing when he turned away from the telephone. 
“Some kidder!” he commented. Then he added: “You know, 
they talk about the Paris women being such queens. Well, be- 
lieve me, I never saw one who could touch Rita Gaylord, clothes, 
looks—anything.” 

“Yes, she is pretty,” his mother agreed. 

“She wants me to come in town for dinner,” Jim went on. 
“She says she has gathered the whole 
bunch together—you know, the Par- 
kers, Ted Le Roy and the Dennison a 
girls—that crowd, and we're going to * a 
have a time.” He chuckled. “Some- 
times in the air, when it was 
a question of ‘you get me 
or Ill get you,’ I used to ; 
think of those parties.” He “3 
looked back at her from the 
foot of the stairs. “It’s all 
right for me to go, isn’t it? 
You don’t mind?” 

Mrs. Day waved 
both her hands at him. 

“You silly boy! Or: 

course I don’t mind. 

You have only five 

days’ leave, and I 

want you to get in all 

the good times you 

can.” But she did mind. She 
had planned to have Jeanne 
Sanderson and the Kilreads in 
for supper that night. Then 
she shrugged impatiently. Jim 
had apparently forgotten all 
about Jeanne; he would prob- 
ably have been bored to death— 
although there had been a time 
when Jim used to pester her 
soul out to have Jeanne up and 
make taffy. Jim had an enor- 
mous capacity for taffy, and he 
and Jeanne used to squabble 
while they were making it as to whether 
they would put nuts or cocoanut in it. 

Rita Gaylord kept Jim waiting only 2 
moment after he was shown into the 
drawing-room of her town house. There 
was the whispering rustle of silken skirts, 
the tap of high heels on the hardwood 
floor, and she burst into the room. 

“Jim—Jim, you old dear! Wretch— 



























I didn’t say you could kiss me!” She 
stopped, and drawing away, gestured 
gayly, and laughed up at him. “But that 


falls rather flat, doesn’t it, when I was 
so anxious to see you that I didn’t take 
time to dress?” 

Jim’s eves swept over her. She was 
wearing some sort of an opalescently 
colored negligee clinging to her figure in 
drifting clouds of chiffon. 

“You sure are a peach, Rita,” he told 
her boyishly and with a smile. Then he tried to kiss her again. 

But she laughed and shook her head at him. “Bad boy! The 
pretty French girls have spoiled you. Oh, you needn’t protest. 
The tales I have heard!” And she rolled Orientally slanted eyes 
wickedly. 

“My dear,” she asked him presently, “how much time have 
you?” 

“Five days.” 

“Only five days? Oh, we can never properly welcome our con- 
quering hero in five days.” 

Jim smiled reminiscently. “I’ve seen lots happen in five days.” 

“But Jimmy-boy, there is so much to do—so many new things 
for you to see. You know,” she went on, patting his hand, “the 








crowd is wild with me. Every time we'd plan to go to this place 
for dinner, to see that new play, or dance here, I'd say, ‘No we 
can’t—we must save that for Jimmy. He'll be starved for that 
sort of thing.’ ” 

“We didn’t have many dinner parties, or cabaret shows, an‘! 
a a fact,” Jim acknowledged. “It was awfully nice of you, 

ita.” 

She lit a cigarette, and after a quick little puff, she handed it 
to him. “Why, I have always been nice. Have you forgotten 
how nice I am, Jimmy-boy?” 

Jim shook his head. “No, Rita—I haven't forgotten.” 

She danced across the room, and waved a hand at him from 
the doorway. “Well, don’t look so solemn about it. Now amus: 
yourself like a dear, for fifteen minutes or so; I have to dress 
And she ran into the hall and scampered up the stairs. 

An hour later they were riding downtown in Rita’s limousine 

“It’s a new one,” she told him; “isn’t it a beauty?” 

Jim looked at the gold fittings and up at the Tiffany dome. “I: 
sure is. When did you get it?” 

“Oh, six months ago. Kirk took a position in Wash- 
ington, you know. He felt he must do something; ani! 
I made such a fuss about the poky little house we hac 
to live in that Kirk gave it to me as a peace offering.” 

There was a silence, then Jim asked thoughtfully: “Kirk 
never thought of going in, did he?” 

“Going in?” 

“Yes—the regular army, you know.” 

“But Jim—what about me?” 

“Why, Rita, Kirk would have left you well fixed, and 
anyway—well, I have always understood you had your 
own money.” 

“Oh, of course I have, and I suppose Kirk 
could have arranged; but all the officers’ com- 
missions were snatched up by those training- 
camp men—and then there was the factory 
Kirk had thousands of dollars’ worth of war- 
orders you know, and he felt that he would do 
more by staying home and handling them proper- 
ly. See, I wear this to prove it.” She opened 
her evening wrap and laughingly 
displayed a jeweled service pin. 
It was a beautiful thing, larger 
than the ordinary pin. On the 
outer edge was a row of pigeon- 
blood rubies; inside on a field of 
diamonds gleamed a magnificent 
sapphire. It must have cost a 
great deal of money. 

Jim duly admired the pin, and 
then fell to wondering what the 
limousine had cost, and then from 
that, if the war had added to 
the Gaylords’ already very sub- 
stantial fortune. 

Arrived at the Ritz, they found 
the rest of the party, including 
Rita’s husband, waiting for them. 
Kirk shook hands with Jim, mak- 
ing some appropriate welcoming 
speech, as did all the men, and 
the women fluttered and made a 
great fuss over him. 

“But you can’t have a cock- 
tail,” Rita commiserated him, her 
eyes sparkling up at him, “unless 
you come to the house for it.” 

Rita was really “Tough luck,” Kirk added, 

pretty. holding up his glass; and the 

younges‘ Dennison girl, touching Jim’s tunic, giggled: “Sherman 
was right.” 

Rita’s party took their seats at a center-table in the dining- 
room and attracted much attention. The women were all pretty 
and beautifully gowned, and the tall, clear-eyed young soldier in 
their midst, the two orders on his tunic, made them doubly con- 





It didn’t 
beginas a 
quarrel; it began 
as a difference of 
opinion. whether 


spicuous. 
Rita handed Jim the menu. “This party is for you, Jimmy- 
boy. Order everything you've been starved for, over there.” 


But Jim pressed the card back into her hands. “Good heavens, 
no! I never could order a dinner, and since I have been away 
from the fleshpots for so many months, I’m hopeless.” 

“T'll bet he’s afraid to exhibit his French,” Betty Dennison de- 
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don’t they—and they do think marriage is such a joke.” 
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1 pertly pretty little chorus- 
girl powdered Jim’s nose. 
lhe house cheered and 


applauded. 


ared. She leaned forward. “Causez un peu avec moi, monsieur.” 

Jim laughed frankly. “Whatever you mean by that.” 

“There!” And she waved her hands about the table. “He 
doesn’t know a thing! You ought to be ashamed to have wasted 
vour time like that. What did you go over for?” 

“I thought to fight, but I see where I was wrong.” 

“Um!” Rita cut in, her black eyes dancing. “I'll bet he 
picked up enough French to make love to the French girls.” 

“Not at all,” her husband told her at once. “You don’t have 
to speak French to make love to the French girls. I heard a 
story—” 

-hiaalie-~meiiiing!” Rita chided him. ‘None of vour stories 
—anyway, it’s foo early. Your tales go with coffee and cognac.” 

Jim was looking up at the orchestra. The leader caught his 
eve and bowed delightedly. 

“They still have the same leader, haven’t they? 
he'd play ‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose’ for me?” 

Rita gave a quick little shriek. ‘“He’d probably have a fit— 
it’s a hundred years old! Why on earth do you want him to 
play that?” 

Jim looked a trifle crestfallen. “Oh, I don’t know. The phono- 
graph at the ‘Y’ hut used to play it, and there was a cracked 
place on the record where it always went off. I said then that 
the first thing I’d do when I got home was to hear it right through 
—it’s such a pretty song.” 

“It used to be nice to waltz to—a long time ago.” Rita told 
him, patting his hand as one might pat the hand of an importun- 
ing child. She turned to the hovering head waiter with her 
charming smile. “Will you ask the orchestra leader to play “The 
Crimson Lily?’?” Then she turned back to Jim. “Now, listen 
to this, Jimmy. It’s new, and after the theater we are going to 
the Cloisonné Colonnade to dance. And we are going to waltz 
together, you and I—and forget there ever was a war.” 

Jim smiled down into her eyes, but a moment later the laughter 
had died from his lips, and he was sitting silently, turning his 
water-goblet round and round. Presently he raised his head and 
looked about him. The beautiful oval dining-room, lighted by 
the magnificent crystal chandeliers, was packed. The women 
wore gorgeous gowns, they were covered with jewels; there were 
flowers on nearly every table; he was eating artichoke and 
squab; the damask was smooth and fine under his fingers, and 
the silver shone; and across the table Kirk Gaylord was open- 
ing a diamond-studded cigarette case. Had there ever been a 
war? 

At the end of dinner a page handed Kirk Gaylord an envelope. 
Rita nodded to him. 

“Ts it all right?” 

“Yes,” her husband answered, “but I couldn’t get both boxes 
on the same side of the house.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter; you can take half the crowd, and 
I'll take half.” She leaned toward Jim. “I have been mad to 
see this play. It’s called. ‘Well, Then—; Don’t Marry.’ Doesn’t 
it sound shocking? And they say it is—not really horrid you 
know, just French and spicy. The French know how to laugh, 


I wonder if 







Jim was slipping her sable-collared wrap over her shoulders. 
“Still, they do marry, you know.” 

Rita went on prattling about the seats. 
wouldn't get them. 

“And I suppose he paid a small fortune for them.” 


“I was afraid we 
McBurney told Kirk it was doubtful.” 


Rita shrugged indifferently. 
costs so much since the war.” 

“But where does the money come from?” Jim asked. 

“Oh, Jimmy-boy, the country is full of money. . Twenty-two 
thousand millionaires before the war, and fifty thousand now.” 

“But how did they make it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Rita answered vaguely. “We had to feed 
Europe, you know—or did we do that for nothing? And we 
made guns and things, and silk for the airplane wings—and 
canned goods—” 


“I suppose so. But everything 


“Oh, I see.” 
Rita broke into a ripple of laughter. “Then you see more 
than I do. But I don’t worry trying to go into these things. 


I just run around and spend the money.” 

Jim was amused at the play. At least, he laughed because 
one had to laugh when Rita laughed, and Rita rippled from the 
first curtain to the last. Afterward there was an animated dis- 
cussion on the sidewalk in front of the theater as to who would 
ride with whom in the motors, and Betty captured Jim, and Rita 
whispered poutingly that she was jealous. 

The midnight show at the Cloisonné Colonnade was gay and 
rollicking. A pertly pretty little chorus-girl powdered Jim’s nose, 
and a stately young thing in silver cloth and ruby shoulder-straps 
sang her song to him. The house cheered and applauded. and 
Jim felt very fussed-up and embarrassed, and wished that they'd 
go on with the show. 

“Didn’t you miss all this?” Rita asked, cupping her chin in 
her palms. ‘“Didn’t you dream of it—and long to get back? 
You know, Jim,” she went on with sweet seriousness, “you gave 
up an awful lot to go.” 

Jim glanced swiftly about the room. It certainly was gay— 
it sure was a scene for a man to dream of getting back to. But 
had he? Oh, he had thought of this sort of thing occasionally— 
but had he dreamed about it, Jonged for it? Had he really? 

“The chap I palled with,” he said slowly, “a fellow from Ken- 
tucky, named Talfert, had given up a wife and two children, 
besides his legal practice. The girl’s name was Betty; she was 
four, and the boy was seven. His name was Talfert, after his 
dad you know, and he was—” He stopped, bewildered by Rita’s 
ringing laughter. 

“It’s—it’s—so funny.” she bubbled. “Fancy your dragging 
babies into a conversation, and in a place like this! Oh,.Jimmy- 
boy, have you lost your sense of humor?” 

Jim grinned. “I must have. It is a queer place for babies, 
isn’t it?” 

As they said good night, Rita put her hand on Jim’s arm. 
“Phone me in the morning. We’re going to luncheon—” 

He smiled and shook his head. “I’m (Continued on page 96) 





So Tom and May left without giving an order. As they 
went into the elevator, Edna looked woefully after them. 
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RoI, SEES: 


Have you ever watched a successful business executive in action? How does he go at it? 
What is his attitude toward his fellow-workers? Toward the job itself? Edna 





HARVEY 


Sheldon had an opportunity to learn—not from one business executive—but several. 


The Story So Far: 


DNA SHELDON left her home in Iowa to seek a career in 

New York’s business world. Her cousin Mildred Macgregor 
introduced her to interesting bachelor-girl friends. One of them, 
Anne Martin, took her to an employment agency. 

After many disillusioning disappointments, Edna secured a 
position as assistant shopper, in the mail-order department of 
Newman’s store. She was cordially received, and her work, as 
time went on, became more and more interesting. Then she 
made a mistake that cost her employers a desirable customer. 

Discouraged and disheartened Edna had fully decided to give 
up the struggle, when Anne Martin planned a nerve-restoring lark 
in the country. With an entirely different outlook on life Edna 
returned to Newman’s. 

Then one day she was overjoyed at receiving an invitation to 
luncheon with Mr. and Mrs. Monroe, who had come to New York 
from her own home town to do some shopping. Edna asked permis- 
sion of the department manager to assist Mrs. Monroe in selecting 
her purchases, and she showed such good taste and discrimination 
that Mr. Monroe, who was a hardware dealer, suggested that she 
offer her services to some mutual friends, the Slades, who were 
coming to New York on a honeymoon and to buy their furniture. 
That suggestion was to be the beginning of a new world for Edna. 


CHAPTER VII 


ARLY one morning, Edna Sheldon saw that Mr. Kennedy, 
the head of Newman’s mail-order department, did not 
seem so busy as usual. This was her chance. She would go 
to him now and tell him about Thomas Slade and May and 
how they were coming on to New York from Iowa to buy all 
the furniture for their house. Then she would ask Mr. 
Kennedy if she might shop with them and try to get the 
entire order for Newman’s store. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


And she learned many things—among them, that she herself had much to learn! 








So Edna walked over to Mr. Kennedy’s desk. He looked 
up and smiled as she approached, anxious to present her plan 
in as favorable a light as possible. 

“Good morning, Miss Sheldon,” he said. “I was pleased to 
get your memorandum the other day and to see the good orders 
that you got from your friends for us. Every little helps, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” replied Edna. “Mrs. Monroe did all her shopping here. 
She said it was easier when I went around with her. And while 
I was with Mr. and Mrs. Monroe they told me about some more 
friends from Iowa who are coming to the city. And I wondered 
whether I might help them, too.” As Edna spoke, Mr. Kennedy 
looked interested, but when she had finished telling him about 
Thomas and May and their furniture and everything, he was fairly 
beaming. 


o ISS SHELDON,” he said, “you don’t know it, but you’ve 

hit on one of my pet schemes. Every business man has 
a few favorite ideas up his sleeve and is looking forward to the 
time when he can try them out. Business day dreams, I suppose 
you’d call them. 

“Now,” he went on, “one of mine has been this—to furnish up 
here at Newman’s, a sort of model home, medium prices—a living- 
room, say, a dining-room, a kitchen and two bedrooms. We’ve 
had exhibition houses before, have one now, in fact, but they’ve 
all been much more elaborate than what I have in mind. My 
idea would be a kind of thing that was within pocketbook 
range of the small-town bride and groom, as well as the 
small-apartment city people. I was a small-town boy, 
myself, and I can remember coming into the city with 
some cousins, when they furnished their house. We were 
all bewildered. And the salesmen rushed us from one 
dining-room set to another until our brains reeled. And 
the final result—!” 
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Mr. Kennedy paused, smiling. Edna remembered her own first 
day in the store—how huge it had seemed and how very busy. 
She hadn’t thought about it, before. Yet she now realized that the 
people coming in from the small towns must feel bewildered. 
But Mr. Kennedy was continuing. 

“Take the kitchen, alone. Think what a chance we'd have to 
push the latest conveniences that don’t cost much but save a 
great deal of work. My mother had to work too haid, Miss 
Sheldon, in that little town where I lived. I’ve always had a 
special tenderness for that part of our business that is telling the 
small-town women about things that will lighten their burden 
a little.” 

Edna looked at Mr. Kennedy rather curiously. She had always 
thought of him as an unceasing order-chaser, a man whose 
sole thought was more business, more orders, more business. But 
now—why, his eyes had looked almost dreamy as he talked about 
his mother. He was anything but hurried as he sat there now, 
looking off into the distance and lightly tapping his desk with his 
fingers. Suddenly, he turned to his telephone. 

“The merchandise manager,” he said to central. 

Then— 

“Hello, Mr. Dearborn? Kennedy, Dearborn. May I have a 
few minutes, if I come up? Yes. That scheme I mentioned a 
month or so ago. Now? All right.” 

After he had rung off, Mr. Kennedy once more looked directly 
at Edna. “Now, this is the way I’ve been figuring on working 
it, Miss Sheldon. Of course you realize that you’re too young 
and. inexperienced to swing a proposition like this. Besides, you 
don’t know the store well enough, do you?” 

“No,” admitted Edna, “I don’t.” 

“Tl get Mr. Dearborn’s O. K. on the idea. Then we'll get 
the interior-decorating department on it and we'll line up the 
furniture men and get space there for the rooms. Then we'll get 
the advertising people to put out a booklet. And we'll go after 
the business. We'll take people through our house and we'll try 
to get their orders. As for yourself you can start with your 
friends.” 

“Will the room be ready by the time my friends come?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“When are they coming?” 

“In three weeks.” 

Mr. Kennedy smiled. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “you’ve never seen Newman’s 
get a new plan ready, have you? Go back to your regular 
work, now, and I'll let you know when we're lined up to start. I 
rather imagine we'll have a surprise for you. Yes, we'll be ready 
for your friends.” 


OR the next two days Edna found concentration upon the 

mail orders very difficult indeed. Her thoughts would wander 
to the new plan, try as she might to keep her mind upon the new 
spring coat Mrs. Kelly of Pennsylvania wanted. At last, Mr. 
Kennedy sent for her. By his desk sat a very stylishly dressed 
woman. 

“Miss Sheldon,” said Mr. Kennedy, “this is Mrs. Cole, head 
of our interior-decorating department. Mrs. Cole, this is Miss 
Sheldon, who came on from Iowa last fall. Miss Sheldon is 
interested in our home-furnishing idea. And if it will pay to 
make a special division of it for our mail-order department, I’m 
going to organize it and let Miss Sheldon go into it—under some 
good executive, you understand.” 

Edna’s heart beat very fast. In a daze, she acknowledged the 
introduction to Mrs. Cole. Something new—and Mr. Kennedy 
was going to try her out! 

“And now I'll turn Miss Sheldon over to you, Mrs. Cole. Let 
her see how you make your plans.” 

“Indeed, I'll be only tco pleased,” said Mrs. Cole, in a soft 
musical voice. 
You see, Miss Sheldon, I’m a city woman. That means you 
can help me. And now suppose you come down to my office. 
We'll talk things over there, and we'll report to you, Mr. Kennedy, 
by tomorrow night. We'll have the plans pretty well made by 
then.” 

As Mrs. Cole spoke, Edna watched her, fascinated. She had 
seen none quite like her in the store. She seemed more like the 
customers whom Edna had watched as they bought expensive 
gowns. They had just such low voices. They wore just such 
stylish clothes. Mrs. Cole was a new kind of business woman 
to Edna. And the office into which Mrs. Cole took her was a new 
kind of office. A dark, so‘t rug lay on the floor. The chairs were 
large and comfortable-looking and beautifully upholstered. Mrs. 


“And I'll need Miss Sheldon’s suggestions, too. 


Cole’s desk was a tall 
mahogany one. On the 
walls were hung several 
pictures whose bright 
colors gave a cheerful 
tone to it all. And by 
the window was a plant 
in a lovely Japanese 
bowl. 

Mrs. Cole caught 
Edna’s admiring gaze. 
“So you like it?” she 
said. “I always say 
that my customers will 
more readily believe I 
can plan an artistic 
home if my own office 
is artistic.” 

Mrs. Cole took a 
pencil and notebook 
and sank down into one 
of the large chairs. 

“A —small—town: 
They will have just so 
much to spend, won’t 
they? And they’ll want 
that amount to show 
up for as much as pos- 
sible. Am I correct, 
Miss Sheldon?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Edna. 
Then ‘she added, “And 
I think they like sets 
of things, like a bed- 
room, all to match.” 

“Of course they do, 
said Mrs. Cole, kindly. 
“And our part will be 
to prove that inexpen- 
sive furniture can be 
artistic and useful and 
effective, all in one!” 

For quite some time 
all was silence in the 
office. Mrs. Cole 
< leaned back in her 
chair and gazed 
thoughtfully out the 
window. Every now 
and then, she would 
make a few notes. At 
“Come on, Miss Sheldon,” she said. “Now, 
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Edna honestly faced the question. She 
realized that she must have a plan. 


last, she jumped up. 
we're ready to start.” 

As Edna went with Mrs. Cole to the buyer’s office in the 
house-furnishing department, she noticed a decided change in her 
manner. Gone was the soft dreamy look in her eyes. Gone was 
the air of leisure and thoughtfulness, which she had had in her 
office as she made the notes. Alert, keen, swift in grasping details, 
she talked with the buyer. 

“You get the idea,” she concluded. “Modern kitchen equipment, 
but every bit of it mecessary. No fancy fol-de-rols! I can’t 
afford them, this time. And the entire plan by noon, tomorrow.” 

“By noon?” protested the buyer. 

“By noon,” said Mrs. Cole firmly. 
She’s just the person.” 

“All right, Mrs. Cole,” said the buyer, with a smile. 
can’t refuse you. You bring us the business, you know!” 

“Miss Corey is his assistant buyer,” explained Mrs. Cole, out- 
side the office. “She’s just the person to work that kitchen 
out. She kept house for years as a minister’s daughter and when 
her father died, she worked first as a demonstrator of some kitchen 
conveniences. Then she came here. You can be sure she knows 
what a limited pocketbook means! Now for the furniture buyer!” 

Such was the start of Edna’s day with Mrs. Cole. It was the 
first time since she had come into the store, that she had actually 
worked with one of the big executives. It was the first time she 
had seen a big executive put ideas into effect. And she marveled. 
She marveled at Mrs. Cole’s composure, at her assurance. Edna 
could see from the first, that Mrs. Cole knew what she wanted 
and would work until she got it. But with all her assurance, 
she was always quick to see the value of others’ suggestions and 


“Put Miss Corey on it. 
“We 
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to accept them when they seemed better than her own ideas. 

Two nights later, in the Hotel Worth, Edna met Miss Town- 
send, the salesmanship instructor of the evening school. 

“You weren’t at my salesmanship class, last night, Miss Shel- 
0 said Miss Townsend. “You haven’t deserted me have 
you?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Townsend,” said Edna. “I’ll be there next week. 
But I was too tired last night. You see, I’ve been helping furnish 
a house.” 

“Furnish a house!” exclaimed Miss Townsend. 

“Yes,” said Edna, “a sort of exhibition, one that people can 
see and that will help them buy their own furniture. Oh!” 
and she went on so rapidly, that her words fairly stumbled over 
each others’ heels; “we've got the nicest furniture and the prettiest 
rugs and the cutest lamps and dishes and pictures. And we're 
having curtains made and—!” She gasped for breath, then 
hurried on. 

“And Mrs. Cole, the interior decorator did it all in two days, 
and in a week more we'll be all ready for people to see it!” 

Miss Townsend smiled at Edna’s enthusiasm. 

“Tl be in, my dear,” said she. “Only I’m afraid your house 
may induce me to set up housekeeping. And that would be fatal 
to my pocketbook.” 

“Oh, no,” said Edna seriously, “it wouldn’t. You see, it’s a 
house for people who can’t afford expensive furniture.” 

Again Miss Townsend laughed. 

“I see,” she said, “it’s a good idea. You must come in to my 
room soon and tell me how you happened to do it.” 























Y the time Thomas Slade and May, his bride, came on from 

Towa, the little exhibition home was ready. On the morning 
when they were to come in, Edna sat near its entrance waiting in 
almost breathless expectation. She could scarcely realize that 
only three weeks had passed since Mr. Kennedy had first told 
her of his plan. Three weeks—and today here was the house, 
looking so comfortable and cosy that Edna wanted to live in one 
like it herself. In her hands were a number of circulars, telling 
about the plan. The advertising people had done those. And, 
besides, there was a new division to the mail-order 
department—the personal shopping service. Miss 
Corey, assistant buyer of the house-furnishings, had 
been put in charge of it. And she, Edna Sheldon, 



























she had imagined their giving their order as soon as they had 
seen the rooms. And now Tom thought they might see something 
they liked better! Why, they couldn’t possibly! She started to. 
protest, but Miss Corey quickly interrupted her. 

“Look around by all means,” said that lady, cordially. “But 
don’t forget to come back to us before you do finally decide. We 
may have what you want, only it may not have come to your notice 
here. That’s often the way, I’ve found.” 

So Tom and May left without giving an order, but promising 
to return and making an engagement with Edna for dinner that 
evening. As they went into the elevator, Edna looked woefully 
after them. 

= never thought they’d go without buying anything,” she 
said. 

Miss Corey patted her shoulder comfortingly. 

“Don’t bother about that,” said she. “You'll get used to it. 
My plan has always been to try to make it so pleasant for people 
that they’ll want to come back.” 

So Edna tried to forget her disappointment. And a week 
later, Tom and May really did come back. 

“None seemed as interested in us as you,” explained May to 
Edna. “And besides this house makes it easier to imagine what 
the things really will look like when we get them home.” 


DNA was delighted. Before starting out, she went over to 
Miss Corey’s desk to tell her. Miss Corey smiled. 

“Didn’t I tell you they’d probably come back, Miss Sheldon?” 
she said. “And now, if you don’t mind, I think I'll go with you 
while they select. There are a good many ins and outs to such an 
order. We want things to be just 
right for the sake of your friends 
and for the sake of the store. New- 
man’s reputation, out in your Iowa 
town, will stand or fall, in all proba- 
bility, by this order.” 

Now, Edna had been in the store 
for five months. During that time, 
she had shopped on many mail 
orders, She knew the store and its 
system. She had also been with 
Mrs. Cole all during the time when 
the latter had furnished the exhibi- 
tion house. And Tom and May 
were her friends, not Miss Corey’s. 
So she was not pleased to have Miss 
Corey say that she would take the 
order. For weeks she had fairly 
reveled in the thought of how im- 
pressed Tom and May would be 
to have her take them around and 
get their order. She had imagined 
what they would say to her mother, 
out in Norden, about her success 
in the city. And now Miss Corey 
was going to do the work. And 
she, Edna, was to tag along like 
any child. Her cheeks flushed. It 
wasn’t fair. Still, there was nothing 
to do but to agree, for, after all, 
Miss Corey was the head of the 
department. 





















May and Tom liked the dining- 























was one of the five girls who had been chosen to help Miss Corey. 
What fun it was going to be, helping people to shop! 

But here were Tom and May, now. Edna welcomed them 
eagerly. Then she took them through the exhibition home. 

“T do like it, Tom,” said May, as she looked about the compact 
kitchen. “Shall we buy things right away?” 

Tom put his hands in his pockets. “Well,” he said slowly. 
“Tt’s nice, but I think we’d better look around at the other stores 
first. Maybe you'll see something you like better. There’s lots 
of time. And I always did believe in looking around.” 

Edna felt a wave of disappointment sweep over her. For three 
weeks, whenever she remembered Tom and May and their furniture 













Harassed gentlemen! How grateful they were 

when the girls of the shopping service assumed 

the terrific responsibility of matching a georgette 
crépe sample with ribbon. 





room just as it was. “Duplicate 
this,” said Tom, “and can you ship 
it right away?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Edna, “it can 
go right out.” 

“Just a minute, Miss Sheldon,” 
said Miss Corey, kindly. “We'll 
have to see whether it’s in the warehouse or whether it must 
be ordered from the factory. Being a business man yourself,” 
she continued to Tom, “you can understand how, these days, we 
can’t promise anything, absolutely. And with an open stock 
like this, we can’t be certain that what should be on hand wasn’t 
sold out yesterday. Suppose you go to the head of stock, Miss 
Sheldon, and ask.” 

Tom very evidently liked Miss Corey’s appeal to his business 
sense. And as Edna went in search of the head of stock, she 
didn’t know whether to be glad that Miss Corey had saved her 
from a rash promise or provoked to think she had been corrected. 
It didn’t occur to her to be chagrined over her impetuosity! 
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Fortunately, the furniture was in stock and could be shipped at 
once. As Edna returned with the good news, she found her friends 
discussing the living-room furniture. 

“It’s too plain,” May was saying as Edna came up to them. 
“I'd like something a little more fancy.” 

“Suppose we go out into the furniture department,” answered 
Miss Corey. “I’m sure we have something there you'll like.” 

Now, when Mrs. Cole had selected the simple, fumed-oak 
set for the living-room, she had talked to Edna about how much 
better such furniture was than fancy, upholstered sets. It was, 
she had said, more in keeping with a moderate home. Besides, 
it was easier to dust. Edna now remembered this. 

“Oh, May,” she said, “don’t get fancy furniture. 
taste.” 


It’s bad 


ROM behind May and Tom, Miss Corey shook her head at 
Edna and put her finger on her mouth. 

“Come this way,” she said, quickly leading the little party over 
to a green upholstered set, over which May exclaimed enthusiastic- 
ally and which they finally bought. Edna said nothing about the 
green furniture. If Miss Corey didn’t want her to talk, she 
wouldn’t! After this purchase May and Tom left, promising to 
come back the next morning. As they disappeared, Miss Corey 
turned to Edna. 

“Miss Sheldon,” she said kindly, “wont you come into my office 
for a moment?” 

Very unwillingly, Edna followed Miss Corey into the office. 
She couldn’t remember feeling so provoked since she had started 
to work. 

“Sit down, Miss Sheldon,” said Miss Corey, then—“I wish to 
tell you, Miss Sheldon, that I know just how you are feeling. You 
are disappointed because I went with you this morning. Now, 
Miss Sheldon, I want you to look at that order from another 
angle. I want you to pretend you are in my place. You have 
been in the store eight years. You have seen important orders 
get mixed up. You have just been made head of a department. 
A first big order has come in. A young woman of but five months’ 
experience brought the order in. Now, honestly, Miss Sheldon, 
as head cf the department, what would you have done?” 

As Miss Corey spoke, so kindly, so directly, Edna began to 
feel not a little ashamed of her childishness. “I—I guess I’d 
have gone along,” she admitted slowly, reluctantly. Her sense 
of justice demanded that reply. But she was not quite ready 
yet to forgive Miss Corey for ignoring her remark about the bad 
taste. 

“Now, about what you said concerning ‘bad taste,’ went on 
Miss Corey, as if she read Edna’s thoughts. “While you were 
away, we discussed that plain 
furniture. I tried to tactfully 
guide Mrs. Slade’s choice, but I 
could see that she had her heart 
set on fancy upholstered things. 

Now, that isn’t my taste nor is it 
yours. But who is to be satisfied, 
Miss Sheldon?” 

This time Edna smiled. 

“May is,” she answered, “and 
I want to beg your pardon, Miss 
Corey, for pouting.” 


2 i ’M glad to hear you say that, 
Miss Sheldon,” replied Miss 
Corey. “I am interested in you 
and I want to see you progress. 
But no girl can go forward unless 
she is willing to learn from those 
of greater experience than herself, 
and unless she will admit her own 
mistakes.” 

Edna felt thoroughly chagrined, 
by now, but very grateful to Miss 
Corey. 

“And T’'ll tell you what my plan 
is,” went on the department head, 
“T shall continue to work on the 
order with Mr. and Mrs. Slade 
and you; but as soon as it is all 
taken, I shall turn it over to you. 
I shall leave it to you to see that 
it is completely filled and prompt- 


“You'd think they didn’t want that order,” 
ly shipped. That will be fine ex- sobbed Edna. “The girl didn't seem to care.” 


— for you. Will that be satisfactory to you, Miss Shel- 
on?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Edna, and as soon as she could she left the 
office. She had been a baby, a perfect baby, and instead of 
scolding her, Miss Corey had been kind in every way. 

Next day, when Tom and May chose their curtains and rugs 
and dishes, Edna devoutly thanked Heaven that Miss Corey was 
along, for Mr. and Mrs. Slade didn’t care for the curtains and 
rugs and dishes of the little house. They wanted something 
brighter. They didn’t know exactly what they had in mind. They 
only knew they weren’t quite satisfied with the things of Mrs. 
Cole’s selection. As they went from department to department, 
Edna was honest enough to admit to herself that if Miss Corey 
hadn’t been along, the little expedition would have hit the rocks. 
me could now see that experience made all the difference in the 
wor 

So she watched Miss Corey work, grateful that she was there. 
And, as it was, Tom and May found what pleased them. The 
store got the entire order. Miss Corey wrote it out, carefully, 
and credited it to their new department. And Edna—well, Edna 
did some thinking that night, after she got into bed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE day after Edna Sheldon’s first big order had been taken, 
Miss Corey, head of the personal-service-shopping depart- 
ment in which Edna now worked, called her to her office. 

“Here are all the order memos, Miss Sheldon,” said she, “and 
I am turning over to you the task of seeing that everything is 
shipped. Follow it up closely. Of course you realize, Miss Shel- 
don, that our biggest business asset will be in our pleased and 
satisfied customers.” 

Edna took the list of the furnishings Thomas and May Slade 
had ordered for their new home. It eemed very simple, the 
filling of a definite order like this. Edna wondered why Miss 
Corey had so emphasized her words when she had spoken of 
following the order up. She decided to see first about the 
furniture. 

In the furniture department she went directly to the head of 
stock. When he saw Edna approach, he got behind a post, peeking 
around at her as if in fear. 

“What are you going to do to us!” he exclaimed. “You know 
that green-upholstered parlor set you ordered day before yester- 
day? Well, it was sold when you ordered it, but the salesman 
had forgotten to put the tags on it.” 

Edna stopped short. “Why, that’s awful!” she exclaimed. 

“T know,” replied the head of 
stock. “The man’s all cut up 
about his carelessness, and so are 
we. The only way out is to select 
another set.” 

Very indignantly, Edna _ told 
Miss Corey the story of the sales- 
man’s carelessness. 

“You say Mr. and Mrs. Slade 
are still in town?” asked Miss 
Corey, when Edna had finished. 

“Yes, but they leave tonight.” 

“Still, they’re here now, fortu- 
nately. I’ll phone them.” 

Edna listened intently, as Miss 
Corey got the hotel, then Tom. 
It was really wonderful, she 
thought, the way Miss Corey ex- 
plained, apologized, and calmed 
Tom’s evident irritation. 

“They will come in,” she said 
to Edna, as she rang off. “He 
didn’t want to—but he will!” 
Then she sighed. 


S Edna left the office she still 

felt very indignant toward 

the careless salesman. It would 
have taken him about one minute 
to put the “sold” tags on that 
furniture. Why hadn’t he done it? 
Then there began for Edna the 
new experience of filling a long 
and intricate order in a big, busy 
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store that had hundreds of other long and intricate orders 
to fill at the same time. To Edna, her own order seemed the 
most important thing in the world just then. To the buyers and 
the heads of stock and the salespeople with whom she worked, 
it was an ordinary, every-day matter. Edna resented their almost 
casual attitude toward it. And when, on the third day, she met 
with three broken promises and a temporary freight embargo, it 
seemed to her that the whole venture was a failure. Tom and 
May would never get their things. And even if they did get them, 
they wouldn’t like them. She went back to her desk, and the 
slow tears trickled down her cheeks. Miss Corey, passing by, 
noticed Edna’s dejection. 

“Come into my office, Miss Sheldon,” she said kindly. “There” 
—and she closed the door, “now tell me all about it.” 

“You'd think they didn’t want that order,” sobbed Edna. 
“There isn’t enough curtain material and the girl didn’t seem to 
care a bit!” 

Now, Miss Corey could remember moments in her own busi- 
ness career when a defective waffle-iron or a missing egg-beater 
had seemed to her an overwhelming tragedy. So when Edna 
sobbed over curtain material, she did not make light of the matter. 

“T know,” she said softly. “Don’t I, though.” Now, let’s get 
a perspective on this whole thing. Is that the order? Let me see 
it. These checks mean completely filled? I see. Why, Miss 
Sheldon, at least two-thirds of the whole list has already been 
filled! Look at this line of checks!” 

Edna wiped away her tears and looked at the order. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but we have to wait for the dishes and 
the curtain material—” 

“Let’s forget the curtain material for a moment,” interrupted 
Miss Corey firmly. “The big things for the house are finished, 
aren’t they? Hold onto that idea, while I tell you something else. 
At least half the time in business, you'll have to be content with 
doing your best, not what you'd like to do nor the way you’d like 
to do it. That’s because we’re human and the people we work 
with are human. We forget. We make mistakes ” 

“But I want that house to be just right,” persisted Edna. 

“Bless your heart!” replied Miss Corey. “Of course you do. 
And we'll get those bothersome curtains right, right now. I'll go 
with you and we'll select something that I’m sure will please Mrs. 
Slade just as much as what she ordered.” 

As Miss Corey led the way to the curtain department, she put 
a friendly hand on Edna’s shoulder. 

“And whenever anything goes wrong with the rest of this order,” 
she said, “just say to yourself, ‘well, the furniture’s shipped, any- 
way.’ Will you promise?” And Edna promised. 


E next day, Miss Corey called a meeting of the new store 
department for personal service shopping. 

“I wanted to get you all together,” explained Miss Corey, when 
the girls had come into her office, “to look ahead and to make 
definite plans for bringing in more business.” 

This rather surprised Edna. More plans—why did they need 
those? Hadn’t they been filling orders every day? And weren't 
those cute circulars the advertising people had gotten out certain 
to bring in new orders? 

“In any city where there are a number of good department 
stores,” Miss Corey continued, “the greatest amount of business 
will go to the one where the service is the best. Prices wont 
vary much. The merchandise will be almost the same. But the 
thing which decides most people is this: In which store is shop- 
ping most pleasant?” 

Miss Corey’s staff listened attentively. They had already 
learned that she knew her business world. 

“And what is service?” went on their chief. “Knowing the 
store, knowing the merchandise—yes, that is part of it. But you 
already have that knowledge. I chose you for the department 
because you did. We must now prove to as many people as 
possible that we are personally and directly interested in making 
their shopping effective. We want Mrs. Morris of Cranbury, 
New Jersey, to come to us because she knows we can make her 
shopping easier for her and that the results will be more satis- 
factory than if she went ahead without our help.” Miss Corey 
paused. 

“How can we do it?” she asked abruptly. 

Her girls gasped, collectively and individually. They had 
settled themselves for a long talk. And now, suddenly, they were 
asked to contribute some ideas! There was silence in the office, 
an oppressive silence. Miss Corey waited. Her girls racked their 
brains. At last, Genevieve Brown spoke. Genevieve lived in 
one of New York’s suburbs. 


“Could we think of people we know whom we could help?” she 
asked. “There’s a woman next door to us who has three little 
children and she never can get into the city to shop, I could 
help her, I think.” 

“Fine! Fine!” said Miss Corey. ‘You can take a real burden 
—" shoulders, besides helping our department. Any more 
ideas?” 

“I should think the men whose wives are always asking them 
to do errands would be glad to have us do the shopping on their 
lists,” said another of Edna’s fellow-workers. 

“Fine! Fine!” responded Miss Corey. “We can advertise that 
in the papers. Any more ideas? Miss Sheldon?” 

“I should think we could get some orders from the small towns 
near here,” replied Edna, “if we only knew them!” 

“Suppose we put you on that problem,” said Miss Corey quickly. 
“Go to Mr. Kennedy, tomorrow. I’m sure he has thought about 
this very thing and will have some good suggestions.” 


IHEN Edna saw a successful business executive organize 

her department, swiftly, yet carefully, Miss Corey out- 
lined what each member of the staff was to do. She, Edna, was 
to work up the small-town orders. Others had the suburban trade. 
One young woman was to be office hostess, meeting the people 
who came in and planning for the shopping. Another was to keep 
the office records—a card catalogue of all who shopped with 
them, as welF as an account of the business brought in by each 
girl. By the time the meeting closed each member of the de- 
partment knew exactly what was expected of her. But that 
wasn’t all. Miss Corey gave them something else, and that was 
a feeling of pride in their own department, an enthusiasm for the 
work they were to do, and a desire to do that work as well as 
it could be done. : 

“Gee, she’s a great boss, isn’t she!” exclaimed Genevieve Brown 
to Edna, as they went out from the office. 

“Indeed she is,” responded Edna. 

“And she'll give us a square deal too, wont she?” went on 
Genevieve. 

“Yes,” said Edna, thinking of the times Miss Corey had 
helped her on her first order, ‘“‘she will.” 

As Edna went home on the subway that night, she continued to 
think about Miss Corey and the meeting. She thought of the way 
Miss Corey had gotten all the girls’ ideas before she had spoken 
of her own. Edna liked that. It made her, for one, feel that she 
had a real share in the department; that her ideas were worth 
something, after all, even though she was just starting out. Yes, 
that must be the chief reason for all the department’s being so 
enthusiastic. Miss Corey had made each one feel that she counted. 
As Edna went into the Hotel Worth, she hummed a little tune, 
and had a very happy feeling, indeed. She had a job, an interest- 
ing job—and tomorrow would be a new day! 


EXT morning, as soon as she had hung up her coat and hat 

in her locker, Edna went to Mr. Kennedy and told him of 
Miss Corey’s plan for working up personal service shopping in 
small towns. 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Kennedy. “I guess I told you once 
before that I have a special place in my heart for small towns. 
Suppose we get a list of women who are already our good cus- 
tomers, in some of these places, say, in New York State. Then 
suppose you or Miss Corey prepare a personal letter to them, tell- 
ing them that you are ready to give a new kind of mail-order serv- 
ice, one that is directly personal. They can write to you and 
tell you all about why blue isn’t becomizg and you'll select a color 
that is. In other words, you, a person of judgment, will shop for 
them.” 

As Mr. Kennedy talked, Edna felt a little qualm. 

“And here’s another scheme. Why not subscribe to some of the 
local papers in these towns? You know how full they always are 
of personals?” 

Edna thought of the Norden Gazette, her own home-town paper. 
Yes, it was always brim full of news about her friends. 

“Well, every engaged girl means a trousseau. Every wedding 
notice, means a new home, and there we have our exhibition house 
for them to visit, if they come to town. Every new baby means 
a baby outfit. What’s more, if you please a bride and she gets 
into the habit of ordering from a certain store, she’ll probably 
trade with that store, year after year. Moral, please the brides, 
Miss Sheldon.” 

Edna smiled. What a game it all was! 

Mr. Kennedy turned to the file, near his desk and took. out 
some papers. (Continued on page 99) 
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Five minutes later Sam had put 
on skis and started for town. 


This is a tale of bread and cookies 
and kisses—and of skis and a 
snowstorm and a business opportu- 
nity and—oh, lots of interesting 
things. You'll like it very much. 
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The Baker Boy 


By ALEXANDER HULL 


Illustrated by 
BERT SALG 


REENDALE boasts thirty-five hundred inhabitants, and 

probably will continue to boast for several weeks after 
the publication of the census figures. Then, I presume, the 
figures of that impartial compilation will slowly permeate the un- 
willing consciousness of the valley, and truth will prevail. For 
as much as a year, perhaps, the population will remain at twenty- 
two hundred and seven (including the patients in Dr. Parry’s 
sanatorium); then it will leap overnight back to thirty-five hun- 
dred, and will remain there until the next- census. 

I don’t know much about the bakery business—that’s sure; 
but I have Sam Slater’s word for it that, believe him, and tell the 
world about it, baking in a town of—well, say three thousand— 
isn’t any bonanza. And Sam used to be the baker in Greendale. 

“Listen to me!” said he disgustedly. “When I came here and 
bought in this bakery, I thought I was investing in a nice little 
income-producing property. They led me to believe that. And 
was I? Say, was I? 

“Listen to me! I was not! I'll tell the whole community I 
was not. Why, look here! One third of the women in this ding- 
busted town bakes their own bread—and danged sour, soggy stuff 
it is, most of it, I bet! They baked it before the war, and right 
through the piping times of substitutes, and they’re baking it still, 
Heaven bless ’em. One third of ’em bakes their own. It’s a 
fact. I’ve got the statistics to prove it.” 

He grinned sourly. 

“And the other nine-tenths of ’em,” he resumed, “get their bread 
from the city!” 

“Yes, there’s three bakery cars running out from the big 
town. There’s the Slip-Slop people, and the Cream-maid and 
the Log Cobbin. And some favors one of ’em, and some declares 
*tother’s best, and some bakes their own. And I too bake my 
own. Yes, I stir up a little batch each night—about what I figure 
I can eat next day, if my appetite’s normal. 

“Ts there a store in town carrying my bread? There is not. 
Six groceries and four confectioners all selling bread, but not 


mine! Oh, dear, no, not mine! Thank you, but there’s no call 
for it—can’t sell it—customers all insist on city bread. 

“T’ve bucked this game for five years now. I can bake as good 
bread as any bakery in the city—better’n most of ’em. I’ve ad- 
vertised; I’ve worked the old ‘Buy It at Home’ gag till I’m 
purple in the gills, I’ve cajoled, I’ve cussed, I’ve threatened, I’ve 
begged. Why, I’ve gone right down on my knees to the people 
of this forsaken cranky little two-fer-a-nickel burg—and can I 
do business with ’em? With the tears a-streaming down my pore 
old face and my voice a-cracking into about eleven million small 
particles of pathos—can I induce ’em to buy my bread? You 
know I can’t! 

“So I sold out this morning for a song—one of those dinky 
little half-minute songs with hardly any tune to it; and I’m ‘going 
to take what little’s left out of my patrimony and beat it while 
I still got it. I’m through. It’s good-by Greendale, hello some- 
wheres else, for me!” 

I knew Sam Slater, among his other virtues and vices, he was so 
unfortunate as to possess a restless and rather excessive honesty. 
I felt quite sure he had told his successor all about his troubles 
before taking his money. Consequently, although it might be 
but a very little money, I couldn’t conceive of anyone’s want- 
ing to buck what I must admit was a rather hopeless game. 

“Who’s your buyer, Sam?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Sam, “who is the poor boob upon whom you have 
unloaded? Who’s the soft skate that you have flim-flammed, 
razooed, robbed, burglarized, cheated and otherwise mishandled? 

“Why, listen to me! I sweat blood trying to make that poor 
kid see what a consarned young idiot he was! Say! I think 
if I hadn’t finally agreed to sell it to him, he’d of got him a piece 
of gas-pipe or a gat and took it off me, the poor nut!” 

“Who—” I began. 

“Wally Van,” said Sam pityingly. “As if he hadn’t trouble 
enough already, what with that acrimonious old dame, the girl’s 
mother, a-raising the very old Nick. Why—” 
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I knew all about that part of it; so I bade Sam good-by and 
good luck—because the story was to be about Wally Van. 

But he wouldn’t go until he’d told me the old dame baked her 
own, and was so danged set up with it that she gave him a pain. 

“That’s all right too,” I said. “It’s her right. It’s good bread— 
darned good bread. And if she’s got, not without some difficulty, 
the reputation of being the best cook in Greendale,—and that 
is some little reputation,—why, she’s gotten it honestly. By 
jingos, she can cook!” 

And she could. As a matter of fact, half the trouble was just 
that. She and Wally Van— 

“Say!” cried Sam heatedly. “You listen to me! Her? Why, 
I wouldn’t eat after her cooking for—” 

And he was quite right about that, and I told him so very 
frankly. 

He laughed, without being at all offended. “I know it,” he 
admitted. ‘“That’s the secret of the whole row between her and 
Louise and Wally Van. Do you want to know what she is?” 

“I know already.” 

“Sure. Well, I’m going to tell you just the same, to sort of 
relieve my mind. She’s a narrow, bigoted, sour, small-town snob. 
And you can tell her for me—” 

“Thanks,” I retorted ironically. “I’d rather not. Why don’t 

ou?” 
Sam whistled. “Well,” he said after a minute, “I haven’t any- 
thing more to lose, and I—by Godfrey, I'll do it!” 

Sam was rather a character. I can’t vouch for what he said to 
her, but I know that he did go up to Mrs. Sarah De Witt John- 
son’s house half an hour before train-time, and that he came out 
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The grocers told him the cause was 
Wally Van. One of them offered 
him a sample of Wally Van’s 
cookies. He bought a dozen. 


looking very well pleased with himself—as a man might look, I 
should say, after successfully raiding an enemy trench and bring- 
ing in single-handed half a dozen prisoners—and that the door of 
the De Witt (you mustn’t ever leave out the De Witt; it’s that 
part that counts) Johnson domicile slammed after him. I hope 
he did tell her a wholesome truth or two. Not that it would 
particularly help to end the quarrel! Sarah De Witt will come 
around in her own good time, anyway—though she may take plenty 
of it. She’s too old to win out against Louise and Wally Van. 
Old blood can’t beat young blood, if young blood is willing to fight. 

Sarah De Witt Johnson has quite a lot of money. The De Witts 
left her a good deal, and then Johnson, who really didn’t much 
matter, nor long, left her about twice as much more. The De Witt 
name and prestige were indissolubly linked with the Valley, and 
she was a very big toad in the Greendale puddle, and even at- 
tracted attention upon her visits to the.city. She had the typical 
small-town soul. She liked to manage her own affairs, and run 
the church and the minister, and bully and domineer over: her 
daughter and her neighbors. She liked to be considered the great 
Jady of the town. 

She loved to cook. 

Cooking in Greendale falls (like sewing) into two categories: 
plain and fancy. She excelled in both of them. By dint of 
determination, and of an income that permitted her, if necessary, 
to use pounds of butter and dozens of eggs and quarts of cream, 
and of a disposition to let everyone see her candle-light burn, she 
had attained an unquestioned acknowledgment as the cook par 
excellence. The church cook-book printed all her recipes that she 
would divulge, and she did not damage her preéminence by an 
excess of generosity. 

There was, in particular, a cooky she baked after a recipe of 
Aunt Tabitha Gregg De Witt; for years it had been voted the 
best cooky ever eaten in Greendale. Sarah De Witt Johnson had 
memorized this recipe, and had destroyed all written evidence of 
it, and she locked her doors whenever she made up the cookies. 
Even her daughter Louise didn’t know what she put in them. 
Lots of housewives guessed, of course; but evidently they guessed 
wrong, for when they tried to produce them, the mysterious, deli- 
cious ingredients were mixed either wrongly, or out of proportion, 
or else some sweet solvent had been missed. They came out stiff 
or sticky or leathery or tasteless or too tasteful. You got Aunt 
Tabitha’s cookies if you were fortunate enough to be invited to 
Sarah’s for tea and if you got them, you probably, in spite of 
your breeding, smacked your lips over them. They were quite 
the best cookies! 

Wally’s name was Wallace Vansart Dill. The Dill was un- 
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avoidable and though it must have suggested to his mentally alert 
playfellows at school a hundred times a day the nickname of Pickles, 
they never called him anything but Wally Van. And after all, Wally 
Van Dill is quite euphonious when tripped in sprightly fashion from 
the tongue. 

I don’t pretend to know whether there is anything in what we call 
“prenatal influence,” either; but I have understood that Mrs. Dill 
rather hoped it would be a boy, but that Mr. Dill, who was a dictatorial 
person, was bound and determined that it should be a girl, and that in the 
i — Dill obligingly submitted, and also earnestly hoped it would 

a girl. 

This may explain, though I don’t insist, why Wally Van from the 
time he was able to toddle, cared more for the kitchen than for any other 
room in the house, and by the time he was ten, would rather fuss about 
there, even though he had to do up the dishes afterward, than go fishing 
or swimming with the gang. 

Wally Van was a freak. I’ve known lots of boys that would hang 
around the kitchen “’long "bout bakin’ time,” but not for Wally Van's 
reason. Wally Van hung around to beg to be allowed to do the baking. 
By the time he had arrived at fifteen, things had gotten to the pass where 
Mrs. Dill, if she wanted things extra nice, let Wally Van bake them. 

Then Wally Van went to high school. There was a large class that 
fall—thirty-six of them. And of course they called a class meeting the 
first day, and organized, and elected a president and a vice-president and 
a secretary-and-treasurer, and decided to assess every member fifty cents 
dues. That done, there was a momentary pause. Then one of the boys 
earned forever the reputation of being a wag by rising and proposing 
that they elect a class cook. 

There was an instant chorus of laughter and jeers and catcalls. 

Wally Van, feeling the humorist’s eye upon him, remembering he’d 
os _ heartless boy a dozen times, and wishing that he hadn’t, began to 

lush. 

“What for?” demandéd Louise Johnson, the president. 
organized a restaurant, have we?” 

More laughter. 

“Well,” demanded the wag seriously, “what do we do with the dues?” 

“Yeh! That’s what we all want to know!” howled the hungry male 
members of the class. 

There was a vague reply from some of the girls—go on a hayride, have 
a dance, oh, good times generally. Had to have dues anyway. Classes 
always did. 

The humorist, however, was practical and he had his thoughts well 
organized. 

“Now, it’s my idea that we give about half of ’em to Wally Van after 
we've elected him class cook, and tell him to go ahead and do his best— 
have a big ol’ feed. That’s my idea.” 

“Yeh!” encouraged the male riffraff. Have 
a feed!” 

“I aint joking,” stated the humorist. “Wally Van can cook like a 
regular chef. I nominate him class cook and move the president appoint 
——— to aid and abet him in having a big feed down in Blaine 

7 

There was a burst of seconds. The girls were at a disadvantage. They 
weren’t sure whether it was a joke or not. The vote was a stampede. 
Wally Van was elected, authorized to draw on the treasurer for half the 
funds, and in addition, to assess such members as attended the function 
twenty-five cents each, thus insuring “swell eats.” 

Wally Van had been watching the president, having just arrived at 
the age where one wakes to such affairs in earnest. He liked her looks 
immensely. She had the nicest, kindest brown eyes, and the softest, most 
luxuriant brown hair, and she was slim and graceful and altogether 
lovely. 

And the president was watching Wally Van. She liked his looks 
immensely. She didn’t mind his knowing how to cook. Cooking, in her 
family, was held in esteem as a high art. She liked the way his hair 
waved and the way his eyes twinkled, and his lovely pink complexion, 
and his nice, clean hands—almost the only clean male hands in the room. 

Their eyes met, and she colored. She rose and said: “Very well. 
I appoint Anna Swain and Beryl Stewart and myself as assistants— 
and Bob Grant water-carrier and vegetable peeler, and Dan Swain stoker, 
and Billy Potter chief bottle-washer!” 

The meeting ended in a burst of enthusiasm. 

Shortly thereafter Mrs. Johnson heard of Wally Van’s culinary accom- 
plishments. She smiled rather condescendingly. After the banquet she 
heard quite a lot more. 

“Mother,” cried Louise, “it was the grandest success! Why Wally 
Van can cook! And you should just have seen the way he took hold 
of that kitchen! He’s just about the b—” A vagrant wisp of discretion 
floated through her mind, and she suddenly checked herself. “He’s a 
perfectly splendid cook, Mother!” she finished. 

One may as well admit that Mrs. Johnson was mot pleased. To hear 
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that anyone else could cook never caused her any pleasure. “How 
absurd!” she said, smiling artificially. 

“Well, but Mamma,” said Louise heatedly, “if you’d only 
tasted! He’s a perfectly grand cook. I mean it!” 

It wasn’t as if the silly girl hadn’t had every opportunity to 
know—being her mother’s daughter—what really good cooking 
was. Mrs. Johnson was conscious of a sudden dislike for Wally 
Van. She made up her mind that she would notice him specially, 
the next time she passed him on the street; and she did, and it’s 
the honest truth that she didn’t care for his looks—at all. 

Mrs. Dill entertained the Ladies’ Aid Society one afternoon 
and served a little lunch. It was all delicious, but among the 
other excellencies there were cookies. And as each connoisseur 
present bit into hers, a peculiar expression might have been seen 
on her face. They knew a cooky when they tasted one, those 
women! There was a burst of congratulation. And since Mrs. 
Dill wasn’t at all like Mrs. Johnson (who didn’t happen to be at 
that meeting because she didn’t particularly admire the Dills, 
you know), one of them said: “My dear, how do you make them?” 

Mrs. Dill blushed. “I don’t,” 
she confessed. “Wally Van made 
them. They’re his own recipe.” 

“Oh, Wally Van!” said some 
one who had heard of his prowess. 

And then the fatal seed of 
dissension was sown. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. 
Bayne, “I think they’re better 
than Sarah De Witt’s, and that’s 
a fact.” 

There was a concerted intaking 
of breath, and a period of judicial 
consideration. After all, Mrs. 
Johnson hadn’t any strings to 
them, and more than one of them 
had suffered slights at her hands; 
so there wasn’t any need of bias- 
ing one’s judgment. 

“Well, I don’t know but what 
they are,” said one. And others 
agreed, adding: “I like them 
better. Yes, in fact, you’re quite 
right. They are a lot better!” 

Three hours later Mrs. Swain 
made a point of calling upon Mrs. 
Johnson about something rather 
special, of course, and she said, 
as she was leaving: “By the way, 
you didn’t get out for the Aid 
this afternoon, did you? Oh, I 
remember. You don’t like Mrs. 
Dill, do you? Well, really, we had a very good time. Refresh- 
ments were rather nice, I thought. Chicken salad and some little 
sandwiches, quite appetizing. And coffee and cake and ice-cream. 
And she had some cookies. She said Wally Van made them. 


“Did you ever taste any of Wally Van’s cookies, Sarah?” 


A shaft of barbed jealousy pierced Mrs. Johnson. “No.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Swain pleasantly, “you really ought to. I 
don’t say, of course, that they equal your Aunt Tabitha’s ones 
—but all the same, I think that little Wally Van must be sort 
of a genius. And they tell me he just adores to cook.” 

Mrs. Swain then went home with a feeling of warm satisfaction, 
and left Sarah De Witt Johnson, figuratively speaking, gnash- 
ing her teeth. It would be idle to deny that Sarah, or any other 
De Witt, lacked a temper. Oh, but she was furious! She would 
have liked to slap the impudent Swain woman! And Wally Van! 
Oh, oh, oh! 

She heard of those cookies all through that winter, and in the 
end it was too much. She stopped Wally Van on the street one 
day, and with a smile of false cordiality, she said: 

“How do you do, Wallace? I tasted your cookies the other 
day, and they were delightful. And I’ve been wanting ever since 
to ask you if you—” 

Sarah De Witt never had been aught but an open book to the 
young people of Greendale. Wally Van might have saved himself 
here. But a perverse little devil got into him, and he let his eyes 
twinkle and his lips reply: 

“Turn about is fair play, Mrs. Johnson. Shall we exchange 
recipes—mine for Aunt Tabitha’s?” 

If her eyes had been daggers then! But instantly they soft- 
ened and she forced a smile. 





“So I sold out this morning for a song. I’m through 


“Oh, if it’s a secret—” 
“Tt is,” said Wally Van. 

Then Mrs. Johnson put Louise up to asking him; but not having 
been sufficiently let into the thing, Louise bungled. She said: 
“Oh—Mother wants to know how you made those cookies, Wally 
Van.” It wasn’t even a question. 

He laughed and said: “I know she does. She asked me.” 

And Louise said: “You wouldn’t tell?” 

Wally replied: “I offered to exchange for Aunt Tabitha’s.” 

Louise thought for a moment, and then, one regrets to say, 
she considered it a good joke on her mother, and laughed. 

As a result Mrs. Johnson remembered that Mrs. Dill’s origin 
was very low-class and that Mr. Dill was a shiftless good-for- 
nothing and that Wally Van was an impudent young cub, and 
she forbade Louise to have anything further to do with Wally 
Van after commencement, now but ten days away. 

Louise was, as her father had been, a stanch democrat. A 
De Witt could go the length of Main Street, if she were in a bad 
humor, and insolently see no more than a few select persons. 
Mr. Johnson would have seen, and 
exhibited interest in, and spoken to, 
every child, adult, dog, cat, horse or 
hitching-post along the way. Louise 
couldn’t and wouldn’t understand her 
mother’s snobbery. 

Wally Van went to work the day 
after commencement as soda-dispenser 
in the Greendale Pharmacy, that being 
the nearest thing to a cooking job in 
sight. At least he could boil syrups. 

Mrs. Johnson had no notion, despite 
a row with Louise, that it was serious. 
She took Louise away for the summer, 
and sent her away—to school—for 
the winter. She kept them apart for 
a year that way. Then, when Louise 
came home, she and her mother had 
one more nerve-wracking difference 
about Wally Van, who was now, as 
soda-dispenser, in Mrs. Johnson’s eyes 
lower than ever in the social scale. 

Two weeks later she went to the 
city for a day’s shopping, carelessly 
neglecting to take Louise with her, and 
on her return she found a note that 
said: 


Mother: 

Wally Van and I were married 
this morning, just after you left, 
and we have rented the Hart cottage 
on Maple Street. We had planned 
this by letter before I came home, and I would have told you, 
only you were so dictatorial. 

I don’t really care what you say about Wally Van, because 
he’s good enough for me! Only, for his sake, I wont have him 
insulted. You know how perfectly horrible you cam be. Well, 
I wont stand for that. I hope you will forgive us, and come 
around. But if you aren’t going to speak to him, you sha’n’t 
speak to me, either. 

We'll get along all right. Don’t worry about us. Wally Van 
has saved a little money, and I have the two thousand that Aunt 
Ethel left me. Your loving daughter, 


LovlsE, 


??? 


If Mrs. Johnson had been of the fainting kind—but she wasn’t! 
I’m almost ashamed to tell you what she did. She was a full- 
fledged De Witt, however, and we can forgive her because she 
probably couldn’t help herself. She let her hand fall upon a 
beautiful little cup of Minton china that lay on the table, and 
picking it up, she flung it with all her might upon the floor, and 
ground her heel upon the pieces. And then she said one word,— 
a naughty word,—and then she burst into tears of terrible rage. 

Wally Van had been hanging around Sam Slater’s bakery quite 
a bit, watching Sam work and listening to his tale of woe. And 
he had absorbed all that Sam knew about baking, probably, and 
perhaps had devised a notion or two that Sam never dreamed of. 
He knew that Sam was rather tactless, and I suppose he didn’t 
take the impasse at which the Greendale bakery had arrived very 
seriously. So when Sam kept reiterating that he would sell out for 
a mere song, he finally inquired of Sam what he meant by a song. 
Sam told him. Little as it was, it was a good deal more than 
Wally Van had. 
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But Louise divined it, and asked: ‘You'd like to buy it, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Wally Van glanced at her. “No. I was just thinking—” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“What with?” 

“My money. We'll go partners.” 

Then Wally Van tried to argue her out of it, quite without 
success. And then Sam Slater did his best to prove to Wally 
Van that he was a fool to think of it. 

And of course (the way they do in stories) Wally Van ought 
to have made a splendid success of it where Sam had failed, right 
off. But he didn’t. As a matter of fact— 

In February of the ensuing winter Wally Van and Louise were, 
as they said, kissing their last ten-spot good-by. Wally Van 
laughed sorrowfully and accused himself of—no, he didn’t. He 
merely tried to. But each time that he tried, Louise had a 
pleasant little way of stopping the plaint. So presently he cheered 
up a little and remarked: “Anyhow, we needn’t starve. I can 
go back to the soda fountain in the spring. And meanwhile 
there’s enough flour down at the bakery to last five years at the 
present rate of consumption, and if the worst comes to the worst, 
I expect we can easily exchange flour for meat and rent and 
spuds.” 
aa see, Wally Van, like Sam Slater, had been mixing up a 
little batch each evening—about what two healthy young people 
might eat! ; 

They had the courage to laugh. Maybe that courage carried 
them farther than they knew, and it may have been that the 
laugh was heard beyond and above Greendale. 

That night it turned cold, and in the morning there were fifteen 
inches of snow. All the next day it continued to fall in a blind- 
ing, zigzagging, gray-white cloud. By 
night there was more than two feet 
of it on the ground, and it turned still 
colder. The next morning Greendale 


woke to a white world that creaked 
under foot like coral sand—and to 
distress! Jerry-built for warm winters, 


as so many of the Pacific coast cities 
are, Greendale found ninety per cent 
of its water-pipes frozen tight. Kitchen 


lighted by the unwary, blew up with 
devastating effect. Families were re- 
duced to pots of stew cooked on parlor 
heaters. The thermometer touched 
ten below zero. There hadn’t been 
such a winter for more than forty 
years. The Japan current, offended 
perhaps by anti-Oriental agitation, had 
failed us. 

Wind had come up and filled the 
roads with impassable drifts. No 
trains reached Greendale; none had 
come since the first night of the snow, 
and none were expected for at least 
two days. 

And—mark it well—Greendale was 
breadless! 

Those who had baked their own 
were confronted by congealed water- 
pipes. 

The Cream-maid delivery auto was 
stalled in the drifts not four miles 
from its bakery. The Log Cobbin and 
the Slip-Slop cars hadn’t made even a 
pretense of leaving their town garages. 
Telephone and telegraph alike told the 
inexorable tale. “No more bread until 
the storm breaks.” 

Six hundred Greendale families got 
excitedly on the telephone line and 
demanded bread. Four frantic con- 
fectioners and six grocers, becoming 
for the first time aware of Wally Van’s 
existence, passed the buck to him. If 
Wally Van could bake bread, it was 
a heaven-sent opportunity to prove it, 
to prove it to Greendale so thoroughly 
that Greendale never would forget it. 

Wally Van went to work. Sam 


ranges lay cold and abandoned—or Se 2 Se 
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Slater had gone on a ranch five miles out of Greendale. Wally 
Van got him on the telephone. Five minutes later Sam had 
put on skis and started for town. Then Wally Van got Louise 
to take some copy to the local printers and had five thousand 
circulars printed for a starter. And Wally Van and Sam Slater, 
working in twelve-hour shifts, made bread and bread and more 
bread. 

With every loaf that left the bakery there went a printed slip 
that said: 

This bread was baked by Wally Van Dill in Greendale. Is it 
as good as city bread? If it is, why don’t you use it regularly? 
Why don’t you ask your grocer for it? 

And it was as good! Even the grocers admitted it. They were, 
they said unanimously, going to handle it from now on. They 
always had wanted to—but their customers wouldn’t let them. 

When the demand reached sanity again, and Wally Van was 
able to meet it without such killing exertion, he began to put his 
cookies on the local market. One day he put in a sample cooky 
with each loaf of bread ordered, and the next he was flooded with 
orders. They were an instantaneous and extraordinary success. 

Nor were those cookies destined to waste their goodness upon 
the Greendale palate alone. Two of the city bakeries, failing 
to secure orders of any size for their bread, and being run upon 
a slipshod policy that found them continually oversupplied with 
markets, cut Greendale off their calling-list. The third company, 
however, more pertinacious, sent out a man to find the cause. The 
grocers told him the cause was Wally Van. One of them offered 
him a sample of Wally Van’s cookies. He ate it, and bought 
a dozen. He took them back to town with him. He was the 
son-in-law that had been wished upon William Carter, the head 
of the firm, by his enterprising, and (he thought) unperspica- 
cious daughter, and he had a desk in 
the same room with Carter. He put 
the cookies on his desk and munched 
at them from time to time. When he 
went out on an errand about four 
o'clock, there were three cookies left 
in the bag. 

William Carter came into the room 
with a man by the name of Haynes, a 
representative of a large biscuit com- 
pany. He had been talking with 
Haynes, and was, in fact, flirting with 
the idea of going into the national dis- 
tributing business himself. He saw the 
bag on his son-in-law’s desk. 

“Hello,” he grinned. “What’s Charley 
been eating?” (Continued on page 89) 
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ing on Mrs, Johnson about 
something rather special. 












HAT I would fall in love with him never occurred to me. 
And if any of my friends had suggested such a thing, I 
would have thought they had a very poor opinion of me. 

For when I entered the business world, it was with a prejudice, 
as old as tradition, against my being there, and against the men 
I would have to cope with. “Bawn and raised” in the South, 
with the proverbial silver spoon in my mouth, I had led the 
usual sheltered life and knew no more about the outside world 
than a Fiji Islander knows about Broadway. 

My world revolved around the children I was allowed to play 
with, the mother who told us fairy tales and read aloud from 
Dickens and Scott, the negro mammy whose word was law in 
our nursery and who held us to strict account for conduct “to the 
manor born,” summer outings at my grandmother’s in the country, 
or at the Blue Ridge or Greenbrier White Springs. 

Weeks before our flight 
to the Springs, sewing- 
women made my life mis- 
erable with their measur- 
ings and tryings-on, and 
it was always with a sigh 
of relief that I saw the 
piles of ginghams and 
mulls and organdies finally 
packed in the big yellow 
Saratoga trunks gaping 
open in our nursery hall 
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feasts, the card and bowling parties were “hen parties’”—and very, 
very slow. 

Saturday nights, when the husbands came up from town, dancing 
was indulged in—“Germans” we called the dances then. And 
on those nights, with their male admirers around, how well I 
remember the dressing-up our mothers did, and how we used to 
lie awake for hours, listening to the music of the negro orchestra, 
of banjos and guitars and fiddles, while our nurses crooned their 
darky melodies and offered us every inducement under the moon 
to “shet you eyes and go to sleep, honey!” 

At the Springs we ate in the children’s dining-room, and at 
home had our meals in the nursery with Mammy. I was well 
in my teens before I ever went to table with my elders. Both 
my sister and I attended private school, accompanied by our nurse 
and escorted home by her. Absolutely the only vivid recollec- 
tion I have of this private school was of the delicious 
hot gingerbread sometimes served us by our teacher’s 
mother. Everything connected with my early education 
seems vague. I just know it came to me easily, like every- 
thing else in life at that time. 

I grew up, believing in the 
stork and in Santa Claus, and 
although I am now in my 
thirties, my mother has never 
disabused my mind of any of 
my early theories concerning 
them. In those days and times 
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to receive them. When 








we set off with the serv- 
ants, my father was left 
behind in the linen-coated, 
darkened house to get 
along as best he could, 
and we never saw him 
except week-ends. As he 
always brought with him 
our hampers of clean 
clothes—la undries not 
then being installed at the 
Springs—I used to think 
this was his reason for 
coming. 

For in those days 
summer resorts were main- 
ly the habitat of women 
and children, and unless 
some unattached, attrac- 
tive young beaux could be 
induced to lend their 
presence “board free,” 
most of the watermelon 
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tain subjects” with their chil- 
dren. We were left totally 
ignorant of life and to puzzle 
out things for ourselves. Con- 
sequently, when I was suddenly 
, flung in the middle of life, I 
{ was somewhat dazed. That I 
didn’t get harder bumps than I 

did is to be wondered at. 
Remnant -of an aristocracy 
—or shall I say autocracy?— 
that drew strict lines between 
those “in trade” and those in 
the professions, almost before 
I could talk I knew through 
my negro mammy’s fine vision 
the difference between “de 
quality” and “po white trash,” 
and woe unto me if I ever 
showed any tendency to culti- 

vate the latter! 

When my father died and 
the crash came, my sister and 
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I were in our teens. We had never turned our hands to do any- 
thing useful, with the exception of a little fine sewing and em- 
broidery, and had been waited on from the time we came into 
the world. I couldn’t have cooked a meal if my life had depended 
on it. My mother said she did not want us to learn how to cook, 
because some day we might have to do it. 

About the only “genteel” way a woman, with children, could 
make a living then was by taking in “paying guests.” So my 
mother rented a large house and opened what we called a “fashion- 
able boarding-house.” This prefix seemed somehow to save our 
dignity. 

In this atmosphere I grew into womanhood. And how I hated 
it—catering to crochety people, having to be polite when I didn’t 
feel like it. And the bills, bills, bills! For, of course, knowing 
nothing of the value of a dollar, and everything about open-handed 
hospitality, it did not take us long to get in debt—so deeply 
in that it looked as though we would never get out. 

Suddenly one day the bottom was reached, and with it the turn- 
ing-point in my life. I had been out to a card-party (poor as 
we were, we had by no means lost social prestige), and returning 
about dusk, stopped by my mother’s room. I found her sitting 
by the window, head buried in her arms, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“Why, Mother,” I said, “what on earth is the matter? Are you 
sick?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “sick and tired of trying to make ends meet. 
The rent was due yesterday, and I can’t pay it.” 

“Can’t pay the rent!” I exclaimed. “Why not? 
boarders pay you on the first?” 

“Yes, of course,” she ruefully admitted, “but there were other 
things more pressing that had to be paid, and when I got around 
to the rent, there was nothing left.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t imagine anything more pressing than a 
roof over our heads. This ends it; I am going to work.” 
“To work!” replied my mother in an astonished tone. 

sort of work?” 

“T am going to study stenography,” I said, quaking in my 
slippers. 

“Stenography?” wailed my mother. “Oh, I never 
thought I would live to see one of my children a 
stenographer!” 

And I never thought I would live to see the day 
either, for not only did my mother’s opposition have 
to be overcome, but I had to extract from the family 
purse the money to study with, and most difficult of 
all, conquer my own shyness and lack of self-confi- 
dence. 

It was uphill business. What I learned one day 
by the hardest work, the very next day I had to un- 
learn in “exceptions” and “word-signs.” But my 
teacher must have seen possibilities in me, for she 
kept bravely at it, and as she taught two of us at 
the same time,—my fellow-student being a charm- 
ing, bright woman who was getting a divorce from 
her husband and was anxious to make her own living 
as quickly as possible,—I think her earnestness and 
enthusiasm reacted on me, and finally spurred me to 
a successful finish. 

In four months we were pronounced ready for a 
job. A job—horrors! Which way should I turn to 
look for one, and how would I hold on to it after I 
got it? Would I be able to read my notes after I 
had taken them? Mother thought ot, as she dic- 
tated page after page of magazine advertisements 
to me, and I failed to recognize a whole sentence 
of any one of them when I tried to read my notes to 
her. 

But, I argued, there was a big difference between 
fairytale advertisements, and “I have yours of the 
15th inst.” letters, and I was going to make a try 
at it, anyhow. 

Just a week after I had completed my course, my 
teacher heard of a position with the manager of a 
big furniture store in the town where I lived, and 
asked me to go to see him. When I went for a talk 
with my would-be employer, he received me in his 
shirt-sleeves, collarless, and in an office that was so 
musty and dusty that I wondered how the munificent 
sum of six dollars a week—badly as we needed it— 
could induce me to stay in it. I did not like that 
man’s looks or his manners (the lack of them, 
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rather), or anything about him. But I believed that all business 
men—men “in trade”—were like him, and that putting up with 
that sort of thing was part of the business game. I expected hard- 
ships and wounded sensibilities when I went into it. So I put my 
pride deep down in my pocket, buttoning the flap, so to speak, and 
said I would accept the position and report for work Monday 
morning. 

And I would have done so had not a more attractive position 
offered itself before Monday came. Through an old friend of the 
family I heard of a vacancy with a big typewriter concern, the 
manager of which needed an additional stenographer. I at once 
went to see him, and after a talk in which I frankly told him 
how poorly equipped I was, he said he would like to have me 
qualify for the place. 

“Qualify for the place” was the proper way to put it, too, for it 
was many, many weeks before I felt that I was giving anything 
like value received—ten dollars a week. 

No one knows the agony I endured, of spirit and flesh, for the 
first two weeks. I felt so out of place, so nervous and shaky, so 
thoroughly unfitted for contact not only with the people I had to 
meet but with my fellow-employees. 

The other stenographer in the office, the only other woman except 
the middle-aged bookkeeper, was of a type I had never known 
before. She dressed gayly for the office, wore dangling earrings, 
and beads and paint. I felt very superior in my crisp white 
shirtwaist and stock, my blue serge skirt—until one day I over- 
heard her say to the bookkeeper: “I declare, I would just as 
soon come to the office in my shimmy-tail as wear a shirtwaist 
and skirt!” 

The difference in viewpoint struck my risibilities, but it 
also helped me to see that girl in a different light. She was 
wearing to the office what she conscientiously believed was the 
only proper attire—her best, dress-up clothes. And while I shrank 
at first from her intimate “my dears” and the front names she 
called the whole office force, it was not long before I began to 
see her good qualities and to find her likable. Business rubs off 
a lot of cheap surface veneer and 











“Well,” I said, “‘this ends 
it. Iam going to work.” 
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shows one the durable stuff underneath. One of the first lessons 
I learned there was that of tolerance. 

Until I got used to my environment and adapted myself to my 
new world, Mr. Black, the manager, let me entirely alone. I 
shall never forget his courteous treatment, his consideration and 
patience, his tactful training. He had his secretary start me 
jn with simple “filling in” and dictate to me a few letters daily 
until I gained confidence. At the end of three weeks I had stopped 
shrinking behind my desk whenever anybody spoke to me, had 
ceased to dash off upstairs to the little retiring-room to read over 
my notes before attempting to transcribe them, and had grown 
accustomed to hurrying for lunch, to grabbing car-straps and 
mingling with the early and late crowds. I began to like the 
excitement of my daily activities, and to become absorbed in the 
work I was doing. 

All the time Mr. Black was watching me. One day I heard 
my ring—three “buzzes” was Mr. Black’s summons for me. 
Gathering up notebook and pencils, and 
shaking considerably, I went to his office. 
But his perfect poise was almost instant- 
ly communicated to me, and as he dic- 
tated in his quiet, even way, I had no 
difficulty in getting every word he said. 

He must have noticed my ab- 
sorbed interest, for when he had 
reached the last letter in the pile, 
he smiled and said: 

“Well, if you can transcribe 
your notes as easily as you 
take them, you'll be a great 
find. Stenographers who in- 
terrupt and ask questions 
switch a man off the track 
so that he loses all connec- 
tion and can’t get back again. 
Whenever you don’t get what 
I say, wait till I reach the 
end of my sentence and 
then ask me. But if you 
pay as strict attention as 
you did this morning, you'll 
have no trouble. And you 
will be a real inspiration to 
me.” 

Flushing to the roots of my 
top-knot, I returned to my 
desk, determined to tran- 
scriba those notes in as 
“inspiring” a way as I had 
taken them. And I came 
pretty near doing it, though it took me three times as long as 
it should have done. 

Gradually he began discussing his correspondence with me, 
telling me what he planned to do, and asking—not my advice, 
but whether I agreed with him. I had never talked anything 
but so-called “small talk” with a man before, and did not know 
how interesting a man could be until Mr. Black began discussing 
his business affairs with me. It was a brand-new sensation to 
find out I could discuss these matters, that I had a brain, in other 
words, and that that was what a man was looking for. I forgot 
all about being a woman with sex fastidiousness, with fancied sex 
slights, and while I never neglected my personal appearance for 
a moment and looked as feminine as I ever did, my whole view- 
point changed. Inside, I was entirely different. 

After I had been in Mr. Black’s office a few months his secretary 
resigned. I got the position, as I had had a “hunch” I would. For 
1 knew we were in entire sympathy with each other and that Mr. 
Black liked the way I did things. I had made a close study of his 
methods, as a matter of fact—of his little mannerisms, his phrase- 
ology, and most important, of the man himself. 

His energy was dynamic, his presence magnetic. He simply 
radiated and communicated activity and efficiency plus. When 
he went off on his trips, the office suffered a relapse. When he 
returned, it stood up on tiptoes again. 

He was the fairest man I ever knew, his business methods the 
squarest. If a salesman “fell down” on his territory and failed 
to get results, his resignation was asked in so courteous a manner 
as to bring no possible hurt to his pride. And when he came in 
to turn over his accounts, it was ten to one that Mr. Black would 
carry him off to dinner, and after a talk, offer to give him 
another trial. 
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But I didn’t realize how he depended on me—in any other way 
than a business way—until one day he asked me if I would have 
lunch with him, that he had something he wanted very much 
to talk over with me. I had always had the strictest notions 
about mixing social and business relations, and had made it a rule 
from the start never to accept any invitations extended by a 
business acquaintance. Mr. Black knew this, and I felt he 
would not have asked me to violate the rule unless he had a very 
good reason. So I went to lunch with him. 

; It was not a business matter we dis- 
cussed, but a personal one, pure and 
simple. It concerned a member of his 
family—a brother who was about to 
marry, and he needed a woman’s advice. 
I gave it and went over the situation with 
him in the same frank way I had learned 
to discuss business problems with him. 
He had taught me how to be a man’s 
woman—had shown me the truest side a 
man ever shows to a woman, his business 
side, with all the glamour rubbed off. 
There had been no pretense, no effort 
to appear what he was not. Therefore 
it was possible for us to sit at that lunch- 
eon table and discuss as side-partners in 
business that problem outside of business 
which, as man alone, had been too much 
for him. 

From that day I think he realized I 
had something more than a brain, that 
with my business efficiency I had kept my 
womanly qualities, and that while I had 
filled his secretary’s place as well as 
any other man, I had also brought 
into it as a woman something he had 
. never had before. 
<N> And from that time he began to 
treat me more like a woman. If it 
rained, he insisted on my going home 
in a taxi; if I felt fatigued, he was 
the first to notice it; if I wore any- 
thing new, he always commented on 
it. But he never made me feel 
self-conscious or embarrassed me 
with personal attentions. It was just 
i a fine sort of consideration and ad- 
I’m still trying to please _miration subtly expressed. 

the boss,” and I like Of course, I loved it. What 
my job. woman wouldn’t? It was so surpris- 
ing to find this sort of thing in 
business when I had thought it would all be so different. I was 
deeply touched. And in my daily contact with Mr. Black I came 
to know him better in a year’s time, through living his business 
life with him, than I could ever have known him in a lifetime in 
any other environment. His human side was very human; and 
that of course, was what appealed to me, a woman, most. And 
to know him as I knew him was to love him. No woman could 
have helped it. 

And on that memorable vacation day when he suddenly ap- 
peared at the little mountain resort where I was staying and asked 
me to be his wife, do you think I said no? 

I did not. What I said—woman-like, replying with a question 
—was: “As dear as trained secretaries are these days, is it wise 
for you to give up one for—just a wife?” 

Wrinkling his eyes in the way I loved, he manlike, answered 
straight from the shoulder, where my head, by the way, strangely 
appeared to be resting. “There’s nothing dearer to a wise man, 
any day,” he replied, “than his wife. As just my secretary, some 
other fellow could come along and offer you a bigger inducement 
to leave me. But as—just my wife, could he?” 

“Not much,” I answered muffled-like. 

And although we have lived together now for three happy years, 
I have never felt that I “spoiled my career” by marrying. My 
husband tells me that I make an even better wife than I did a 
secretary—which is as the Lord intended it, I reckon. But I 
argue that the reason I am a good wife and homekeeper is because 
in my office-keeping I learned not only business methods,—prompt- 
ness, efficiency, economy and what-not,—but self-control, tact and 
consideration for others. To hold my job I knew I had to please 
“the boss’—not myself. And the habit I got has stuck—I’m still 
trying to please “the boss,” and I like my job. 
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Big 


Business 


By DOROTHY BARSTOW 


Illustrated by FREDERICK J. GARNER 


os OMEN,” proclaimed a loud boyish voice, ‘‘women are the 
limit. Especially women in business!” 

It was not yet nine o'clock in the office of Greer and Company, 
Advertising, and this astonishing remark, delivered in a tone of 
the most reassured judgment, emanated from no less a person than 
Oscar Emerson, the office boy. Oscar Emerson was seventeen 
years old but he had the stature and general knickerbockered 
appearance of fourteen. He had enormous unblinking brown eyes, 
soft as velvet, as haunting as those of a doe, but behind that sweet 
innocent gaze there lurked a mind as keen as a razor-edge, a mind 
ever on the alert to grasp anything new, a mind fearless and abso- 
lutely independent in its judgment. 

I have called Oscar Emerson the office boy. That is the de- 
lusion under which most of the members of the firm of Greer and 
Co. and all of their employees labored. It was not so with Oscar 
himself. In his own judgment, which I have said was absolutely 
independent, he was the president and the general manager and the 
sole owner of that busy establishment. To begin with he was an 
advertising expert. Nobody appreciated layout as Oscar did. No- 
body understood what constituted good copy as Oscar did. 
Nobody could discourse on salesmanship with the extended vocabu- 
lary, the convincing manner, the sure knowledge of market con- 
ditions that Oscar displayed. 

But more than this Oscar had a way with clients; a soft, smooth, 
intelligent way that was meant to convey to them in a subtle 
manner the fact that ke would attend to all their wants, that he 
would see that they had the service they had a right to expect, that 
he was the great force that held the organization of Greer and 
Company together. 

No spot in the office was sacred to Oscar, nor any part of its 
business either. He would walk in upon the most important con- 
ference with an air of a prince of the blood, modest, unassuming, 
but with that quiet look of distinction on his face that made you 
feel that here was a great and unexpected honor thrust upon you. 

“Oscar, take those papers and get out of here,” “Old man” 
Greer would say, exasperated. 

“Yes, Mr. Greer,” Oscar would reply blandly and take him- 
self off after a searching look at everybody in the room. If he 
had said “yes, sir” it would not have been so bad. But “yes, 
Mr. Greer” was so polite, so sweet, so disarming, that Greer would 
subside instantly, feeling a little ashamed of his sharp tone. 

“Nice boy you’ve got there,” some advertiser would be sure 
to say when Oscar had made a dignified exit after such a scene. 

“Yes,” Old Man Greer would answer resignedly, “yes, so he is.” 
Most assuredly Oscar had a way with clients. 


T the moment when Oscar delivered himself of the remark 
that opens this story, he was busily engaged in looking care- 
fully through the mail that was spread out on a table in the 
main office, a table which was his particular exclusive property. 
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The room was almost deserted. Only a substitute telephone 
operator was in sight and fortunately she was too far away to be 
able to watch the expression on Oscar’s face, even had she been 
student of human nature enough to indulge in that pursuit. 

His expression was well worth watching, however. The long 
silky lashes that fringed his great brown eyes lay on a cheek as 
smooth and soft and pink as any girl could wish. His underlip 
was caught between two even rows of white teeth in a way he 
had when he was deeply absorbed in his work. An absolute poker- 
like mask was on the boyish face, and his deft hand shifted and 
sorted square white envelopes, long yellow envelopes, pale blue 
envelopes, large envelopes, little envelopes, all kinds of envelopes, 
with the swiftness and precision of a confirmed solitaire player. 
When he had got them all spread out to his satisfaction, he 
loosed the lower lip, sighed a very great sigh and raised the 
enormous brown eyes to gaze ecstatically out of the window over 


‘the great city. Gone was the habitual dreamy expression, and in 


its place burned a dark, steady, purposeful look—the look that 
one sees in the eyes of a man who has conceived a Big Idea and 
knows that he has the brains wherewith to carry it out. 

“Women—,” said Oscar again, veiling the purposeful look with 
the silken lashes once more, and gathering up the envelopes into 
neat piles, “women are most certainly the limit. That Miss Spald- 
ing is going to cause me trouble.” 

One pile of envelopes he took with him, and made his way 
unostentatiously in the direction of the hall from which opened 
the private offices. He walked quietly along till he came to one 
marked “Miss Spalding.” It was impossible to tell whether any- 
one was behind that glazed door. Oscar looked at it reflectively, 
then turned the knob and stealthily pushed his head around the 
edge. With a sigh of relief he shoved the door farther open and 
went in. The room was empty but there on the desk were neat 
piles of papers and drawings. Miss Spalding always left things 
in perfect order for the next day. 

Oscar shut the door, and advancing on the desk, he carefully 
looked through the pile of drawings. At the very bottom of them 
all he found what he wanted. Gently he drew them forth—four 
beautiful autographed pictures of Patricia King, the famous movie 
queen—and lovingly he spread them out in all their glory on the 
big desk. The brown eyes of Oscar Emerson looked down into 
the brown eyes of Patricia King and hers seemed to smile reasur- 
ingly back into his. “I’m with you,” she seemed to be saying. 


just at this moment Martha Spalding herself came tripping into 
the room. She stopped abruptly when she saw Oscar. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded severely. Oscar looked 
up without the slightest change of expression. 

“T was admiring the beautiful Miss King,” he answered with 
dignity, as if he had every right in the world to be in Miss Spald- 
ing’s office messing about in her things. 
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“Tt is a stunning picture of her, isn’t it?” he continued in the 
grownup manner which sat so humorously on his young shoulders. 

Miss Spalding’s expression softened. 

“You like it, do you?” she said. “I’m going to use those in the 
new Peach-bloom cold cream ads. Miss King gave me a wonder- 
ful endorsement,” she added proudly. 

Oscar continued to look lovingly at the pictures. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” Miss Spalding offered suddenly, “I'll 
give you one of those since you seem to admire her so much. I 
don’t need them all.” 

A radiant smile broke over Oscar’s face. 

“T’ll take this one,” he said gathering it to his heart ecstatically, 
“thank you ever so much, Miss Spalding.” 

Miss Spalding smiled as he slipped out of the door and hurried 
down the hall. 

“Oscar’s a good kid,” she said, as she set about the day’s work. 


HAT night when he thought everyone had left the office for 

the day, Oscar opened the drawer of his table and extracted 
therefrom the picture of Miss Patricia King. He set it up against 
the wall and looked at it a long, long time. The dark steady 
purposeful look had returned to the brown eyes. Slowly he opened 
the drawer again and took out some letter paper 
and envelopes. Then he took a few sheets and 
went over to the nearest typewriter. 

He inserted a sheet into the machine and sat 
still awhile in thought. Then slowly and pains- 
takingly with one careful finger, he typed the fol- 
lowing masterpiece: 

Announcement 

Henceforth all publicity for Miss Patricia King, we 
the international motion-picture star will be 
handled exclusively by Greer & Co., Advertising, 
685 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Knowing her many admirers will be anxious to 
secure her latest photograph, Greer & Co. has 
arranged to distribute a small number among 
their friends. This is a new and delightful pic- 
ture of Miss King never published before. 

Get yours now while they are available. 

King will autograph 
them especially for you. 
The nominal sum of one a ‘ 
dollar will be charged to SS 
cover the cost of each 
photograph. 

Here Oscar paused to 
survey his handiwork 
with pride. It had a real 
advertising flavor, he de- 
cided, and his heart 
leaped within him as he 
added the last line— 

Address all commu- 
nications to O. B. Emer- 
son, and make checks payable to 
same. ‘ 

With a rapturous sigh he took the 
document out of the typewriter and 
read it once again. His eye lingered 
fondly on the last line,—make 
checks payable to same. It had a thrilling sound to — 
his young ears. It was written in just this nonchalant ~S 
way he fancied J. Pierpont Morgan would end his busi- 
ness communications. = 

“Now for the rest of my business,” said Oscar as he 
folded the paper up and put it softly away with the 
smiling picture of Miss Patricia King. 

It was eight-fifteen when Oscar finally opened the 
door of the little flat on East Twelfth Street where he 
lived with his mother and his sister Rosie. Rosie was a stenog- 
rapher and she and Oscar between them supported the family— 
Rosie was the older but Oscar was the man of the house, and 
his word was law. 

“Where you been all this time?” Mrs. Emerson inquired peevish- 
ly. She was cross at having had to keep supper hot all this time. 

“T had to work late at the office tonight,” Oscar replied quietly, 
as befitted a Big Business Man. 

“H’m,” grunted his mother, ungraciously putting his supper on 
the table, “I bet you been down to that old Dago’s shop again.” 

Oscar neither denied nor affirmed the accusation, but ate his 


Miss 


supper in silence, the great dark eyes inscrutably fixed on some 
point in the distance that his mother could not see. It was irritat- 
ing enough to have Oscar come in late and decline to explain his 
movements, but when he sat with that far-away look in his eyes, 
as if he were seeing visions away beyond her, mechanically putting 
his food in his mouth without knowing whether it was good or 
otherwise, Mrs. Emerson’s patience gave out completely. 

“Stop mooning around now, and get through your supper,” she 
snapped, “I got to get my dishes done sometime.” 
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The brown eyes of Patricia 

King seemed to smile reassur- 

ingly back into his, “I’m 

uk with you,” they seemed to 
i be saying. 


ts Oscar answered her not, only continued 
staring into space with that visionary look 
on his soft round face. Mrs. Emerson went 
into the kitchen and slammed the door. In- 
stantly the boy was galvanized into action. 
Mrs. Emerson and Rosie occupied the one bedroom of the flat. 
Oscar bunked on the couch in this room which was living-room 
and dining-room combined... Now he rushed over to that couch 
and pushed back the covers. He reached down into a kind of 
pocket in the mattress ticking—a pocket which successfully hid 
Oscar’s total wealth from the prying eye of his mother. He drew 
it forth now and carefully counted it out. One hundred and 
eleven dollars there were—the entire savings of his three years 
in the world of business. He slowly added to it the forty-nine 
cents he had in his pocket. 

“The time has come to invest my money,” quoth Oscar. 
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He stuffed it all into his trousers pocket, got his cap, and made 
for the door. 

“Where you going?” his mother wanted to know, sticking her 
head in the door. 

“Out,” answered Oscar. 

“My gawd!” she ejaculated, as he disappeared into the hall, 
“that boy gets more secretive all the time; you never know what 
he'll do next.” 

The old Italian of whom Oscar’s mother had spoken so scorn- 
fully, kept a tiny photograph shop around the corner in Second 
Avenue. Thither Oscar wended his way, his fortune tucked snugly 
in his pocket, his fist reassuringly crammed in on top of the 
crumpled bills. He found the old man bending over some prints 
in the dim light in his tiny shop. ; 

“Lo, Joe,” said Oscar briefly. 

“Hullo,” returned the old man flashing a bright smile on his 
young friend. 

“Say, Joe, will you do something for me?” 

“Sure I do anything for you.” 

“This is something special,” hesitated Oscar. 

The old man laid down his prints and smiled again. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

Oscar took from his pocket the roll of bills. The old man’s 
eyes bulged. 

“Where you get it?” he demanded. 

“It’s mine,” quoth Oscar with studied carelessness. He un- 
folded his plan. He had a photograph; he wanted copies. Could 
Joe do it? Joe thought he could, but would have to see it first. 
Oscar laid fifty dollars down on the table. 

“That’s for you, Joe, if you'll make a negative from this picture 
and make five hundred prints for me.” 

“Five hundred prints!” echoed the old man. 
long time.” 

“ee all right,” said Oscar, “I can get some every day, can’t 

“T must see the picture first,” Joe warned him. 

“Tl bring it tomorrow night,” promised Oscar, as he departed 
up the street. 

“That job’s done,” he said to himself. “Now for Rosie.” He 
found her seated at the dining-room table poring over a book. 

“Where’s ma?” he greeted her. 

“Gone to bed,” said Rosie returning to her book. 

Oscar hung his cap up, ran his hand over his smooth 
brown hair, and pulled a chair up beside Rosie. 

ee he said, “do you want to go into business with 
me?’ 

“Go into business with you!” His sister looked at him 
disdainfully. ‘Huh, I guess not!” she told him, her eyes 
on her book. 

Oscar looked at her 
and smiled his slow 
sweet smile. Out from 
his trousers pocket came 
the roll of bills. Quietly 
he laid them down be- 
fore her. 

“Look!” he  com- 
manded. 

Rosie dragged her eyes 
away from the page, and 
the dream of Gertie, the 
beautiful servant girl 
holding out a white hand 
for Lord Algernon Chatt- 
wood to kiss, faded be- 
fore the reality of the 
good green bills spread all about 
on the table. 

“Oscar Emerson,” she said ex- 
citedly, shutting the book up with 
a thud, “what you been doing?” 

Oscar assumed the inscrutable 
expression. 

“Tt’s nothing to what we'll have, 
if you'll help me,” he told her. 

“Help you,” said Rosie, “how?” 

Quickly Oscar told her about 
the picture of Miss Patricia King 
and the document he had typed 
that afternoon. Rosie’s part in 
the scheme would be to induce a 


“It will take a 








sigh about ?”’ 


certain printer named Jim Canby, who hoped some day to make 
Rosie Mrs. Canby, to print the cards for them. 

“He'll want to know why,” objected Rosie. 

“You got to fix it with him, someway,” Oscar answered. 

‘We'll divide the profits,” he offered generously. 

Rosie looked from the bills on the table in front of her, to her 
brother’s shining face, and back to the bills again. 

“All right,” she capitulated. 

Five minutes later Rosie put away her book and retired to her 
own room. Oscar gathered up the bills from the table. The 
slow sweet smile returned to his face. 

“Money talks,” he said gravely. 

The next day proved a trying one at Greer & Co. Everybody 
was particularly busy, and towards night tempers began to be 
rasped and patience short. Oscar was the busiest one of them all, 
but throughout the day he remained suave and dignified and polite, 
When the telephone operator—who was his feudal enemy—scolded 
him roundly for his failure to deliver to Mr. Greer a message 
saying that Mr. Hammond of the Sunrise Baking Powder Co. 
would not be able to get in to see him till three o’clock instead of 
ten in the morning, and thereby caused that gentleman to fume 
around for at least an hour, Oscar bore her reproaches with an 
astonishing degree of meekness. Usually nobody could infringe 
on Oscar’s rights, but today he only dropped the long lashes on 
the pink cheeks and bowed his head in acknowledgment of his 
error. 

Even when Miss Spalding, for whom he had conceived a great 
liking since yesterday morning, told him in no gentle tone that 
the next time he took it upon his young shoulders to remove from 
her desk some copy she had not O. K.’d and sent it in to a con- 
ference as coming from her, would be his last, Oscar was undis- 
mayed. His spirit was upborn by a wonderful inward light, and 
he cared not a whit for the opinion of common mortals. He could 
afford to be patient with Miss Spalding’s idiosyncrasies, he felt. 
So the day dragged to a fevered close and Oscar was left alone at 

last with Miss Patricia King. He propped 
the picture up on the table by way of in- 
spiration and set about working out the one 
remaining link in his business plans. 

To whom should he mail the announce- 
ment cards? This was a subject that had 














“Goodness, Oscar,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Spalding, “what have you got to 
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given him no little trouble 
during the day. All the while 
he was sorting mail and 
memoranda and what not, 
the back of 
Oscar’s busy little 


“Well, Oscar,”’ it was 
Miss King’s silvery 
goice speaking, ‘you're 
the best little publicity | 
agent I ever had.” 

















brain had been occupied with this 
one subject. On Miss Spalding’s 
desk, he knew was a directory of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Would they be interested in ii 
securing Miss Patricia King’s auto- 
graphed picture for one dollar per? Oscar’s acquaintance with 
women was confined to his mother, Rosie, and Miss Spalding. His 
mother was just—well his mother, you know. Mothers were like 
that. Rosie, he had some respect for, especially now that she was 
his business partner. As for Miss Spalding, she had the most 
uncanny way of detecting him in an error. But still she had given 
him Miss King’s picture and thus unwittingly provided him with 
the start he needed, instead of being the obstacle he feared. He 
decided Miss Spalding was all right. 

What did women’s clubs do, he wondered. Finally he resolved 
to leave that question and ask Miss Spalding about it. So he got 
(own the city directory and pored through page after page. 





“T guess Rosie will have to figure out who to send the cards to,” 
he concluded after a half-hour of trying to make a choice be- 
tween Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

He shut the book up, put Miss Patricia King’s picture and the 
precious literary composition with it and started home. On the 
way he dropped into Joe’s shop. The little Italian was enthusias- 
tic about the picture. Most certainly he could copy it so well that 
you wouldn’t suspect it had been made from another photograph. 

Satisfied, Oscar continued his way toward his own domicile. 
Rosie was waiting eagerly for him. She had seen Jim Canby and 
made the arrangements to get the cards run off at night, after 
hours. It was a hard job at first, she admitted, but in 
the end she had persuaded him it was all right. And she 
never did tell Oscar the price Jim Canby exacted for 
his services! 

During the next few weeks Greer & Co. continued 
to be rushed with work. So nobody noticed if the mail 
was unaccountably heavy. Nor did they notice that 
Oscar was there long before nine in the morning and 
until long after five in the evening. Everybody was 
working overtime for that matter, and what strange 
things were going on inside of the head of Oscar 
& Emerson, the office boy, was a question that concerned 
| none of them. 

Meanwhile the cards had gone out, the first of the 
lot directed to certain wortky citizens of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn had been Rosie’s 
idea. 

“All the suckers live in 
Brooklyn,” she told Oscar 
with the lofty disdain of one 
born and brought up on Man- 
hattan’s East Side. 

Apparently plenty of 
suckers did live in Brooklyn 
for the response to the an- 
nouncement card would have 
delighted the soul of any 
direct-by-mail advertising en- 
thusiast. O. B. Emerson was 
swamped with orders—not 
only with orders but with 
personal letters directed to 
Miss King in his care. The 
former he listed painstaking- 
ly in a book he had acquired 
for the purpose. Each sale 
was recorded and entered in 
the most approved bookkeep- 
ing style—another idea of 
Rosie’s. The latter he stored 
away in a secret place he 
knew of. Oscar was rather embarrassed about 
these letters to Miss King. That was a phase of 
the situation on which he had not counted. Some 
feeling of delicacy made him refrain from opening 
them, and the pile grew higher with each day’s 
mail. 

The pictures themselves had turned out wonder- 
fully. The old Italian was a real artist and he did 
full justice to his subject. So it was that Oscar’s Big Idea proved 
more fruitful as time went on. Each night he would get out his 
book and add up the figures, a blissful smile on his face and a com- 
fortable warm glow around the region of his heart. Each morning 
he would approach the erstwhile irksome task of sorting the mail 
with a feeling of elation that was almost painful. If the number 
of letters addressed to O. B. Emerson was small, he would cover 
his disappointment with the innocent manner he knew so well how 
to assume. If the mail for O. B. Emerson was heavy—and after 
each set of cards had been sent out it was sure to be heavy— 
Oscar would go through the day treading on air. No amount of 
troubles could dampen his spirit. The telephone operator might 
go out of her way to be ever so mean; Old Man Greer could 
storm as much as he liked; Miss Spalding could unearth any num- 
ber of his carefully covered-up mistakes; advertisers could come 
and go. But Oscar remained the same suave, self-contained, in- 
scrutable Oscar; polite, gentle, the brown eyes shining sweetly 
out upon the world he found so good. 

“T can’t think what has come over Oscar,” Miss Spalding re- 
marked. It was very late and she had stopped in Mr. Greer’s 
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office on her way out. 
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“T hadn’t noticed anything, except that he’s more exasperating 
than usual,” Greer replied absently. 

“Well,” said Martha Spalding smiling, “you’d think he had been 
left a fortune, the way he carries himself these days.” So saying 
she continued her way to the shipping room where she intended 
wrapping up a parcel. She paused uncertainly in the doorway, 
however, for there on a high stool at the counter, a notebook 
spread out on the table before him, a pencil with a long slender 
point poised in his hand, sat the redoubtable Oscar. 

“Why, Oscar,” she said, “why don’t you go home? Surely your 
work is done by this time?” 

Oscar continued to look down at the page in front of him. 
Deliberately he read again what was written thereon. 

Oscar Emerson and Rosie Emerson 

Advertising Managers for Miss Patricia King. 


Assets 
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20 Jim Canmby......:. Si hak tan sane KOR S AS 10.00 
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$110.00 
Balance on hand Feb. 27, 1919, $410.40. 


His eye dwelt a moment on the line marked “balance;” then 
quietly he closed the book and climbed down from the high stool. 
Not until he stood beside her in the doorway, the book under his 
arm, did he raise the beautiful brown eyes and 
answer her question. “I was just balancing my 
books for the day,” he told her seriously. “Busi- 
ness has been good today.” And with a sudden 
enchanting smile he swept past her and dis- 
appeared into the hall. Miss Spalding looked 
after him, and an understanding smile trembled 
on her lips. 

“Boys are so busy with their affairs,” she 
said to herself. 


NE day not long after this Martha 

Spalding arrived at the office later 
than usual, to find Oscar comfortably 
ensconced at her desk, his feet in their 
large square-toed shoes placed very prim- 
ly side by side on the floor under it. His 
elbows rested on the desk and his firm 
little chin nestled in his cupped hands. 
The great sober eyes gazed steadily 
out of the window upon a world of 
whirling snowflakes. Business was 
slacking a little and Oscar was low 
in his mind in conse- 
quence. 

“Good morning, 
Oscar,” she said cheer- 
fully. 

“Good morning,” re- 
turned the boy without 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Spalding shook 
the beads of water 
from her coat and hung 
her things up on the 
rack. “What’s wrong with you?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing.” Oscar rose languidly from 
the chair and made way for her. As 
she sat down and drew the pile of papers 
over in front of her in her usual ener- 
getic manner, Oscar took up his stand by 
the window. Silence reigned in the room 
for some time, a silence broken at last 
by a prodigious sigh. 

“Goodness, Oscar,” Miss Spalding ex- 
claimed, “what have you got to sigh 
about?” 






























Oscar’s pensive gaze remained fixed on one enormous -<noy,. 
flake that fluttered up and down, to and fro, just outside the wip. 
dow. Almost it would alight on the window ledge, and then a 
unexpected gust of wind would carry it off again. " 

“Miss Spalding,” he said, his straight little nose flattened ay aing 
the cold pane, ‘Miss Spalding, what’s the use of its snowing when 
it never lights?” 

Martha Spalding looked at him and a humorous twinkle gle. med 
in her eye. 

“Oscar, that’s what J’ve often wondered,” she made answe: 

However this didn’t seem to cheer her visitor much. Casting 
about in her mind for some diverting remark she bethough: her 
of the contract signed the day before between the Slesscnger 
Motion Picture Corporation and Greer & Co. 

“T'll tell you a secret, Oscar,” she said. 

Oscar looked around carelessly. He was used to secrets. 

“We've just taken over the advertising of the Slessenger M. tion 
Picture Corporation,” she told him. “It will be a wonderful 
account to work on. They have all the big stars, you k:ow. 
Betty Bentley, Vaughn Lamour, Leslie Latimer— Why, Os: ar,” 
she broke off, “are you ill?,” 

“No’m,” said Oscar easing his way rapidly toward the door, ‘no, 
Miss Spalding, I’m not—but I got my work to do,” he added, 
and the door closed sharply behind him. 

If Martha Spalding had chosen to follow after him she would 
have observed that his progress down the hall was accomplished 
with just that measured gait employed by a man who knows he 
is drunk but flatters himself no one else knows it. He picked up 
each foot carefully and set it down firmly again. He steadied him. 
self now and then by means of the wall but for the most part he 
kept his hands rigidly down at the sides. And over and over until 
his brain seemed on fire the words Slessenger, Betty Bent/ey, 
Vaughn Lamour and a dozen other movie headliners repeated them- 
selves. He was drunk all right, infinitely more drunk 
than a highball would have made him, intoxicated with 
the heady apparition of untold wealth stretching before 
him. With the Slessenger account in the house it would 
be easy enough to get access to unlimited quantities of 
pictures of all the stars. If one paltry little excursion into 
the business of selling Miss Patricia King’s photographs 
could net him four hundred and ten dollars and forty-nine 
cents in six weeks what would he 
make off the admirers of the whole 
Slessenger aggregation of stars? 
Truly the gods were with him in 
his business ventures. 

Here Oscar’s overtaxed imagina- 
tion went back on 
him completely and 
he could only cling 
tightly to a passing 
doorknob and _ allow 
the delicious sensa- 
tions that were ches- 
ing each other up his 
spine to have full 
sway. The rude voice 
of Mr. Greer broke 
in upon his day 
dreams. 

“Oscar, get me some 
paste and be quick about 
it. You've been hanging to 
that doorknob long enough.” 

“Yes, Mr. Greer,” re- 
turned Oscar, and went to 
do as he was told, solacing 
himself with the vision of 
that sweet day when he, Oscar Emerson, 
would say in lofty tones, “Greer, hand 
me that pen, will you? and I’ll write you 
out a check now.” 


“QVAY, that’s quite a scheme you've got there for 
Patricia King.” It was the next afternoon 


The old Italian was and Mr. Lucas, Vice-President of the Blue Mountain 

an artist and he did Refrigerator Co., and one of Brooklyn’s foremost 

full justice to his citizens, was seated in Miss Spalding’s office going 
subject. over some copy with her. 


“I always wondered why those movie-actresses 
didn’t get experts to do their publicity work for them.” 
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Miss Spalding was puzzled. 

“What in the world are you talking about?” she asked. “We 
have had nothing to do with Miss King except to use her endorse- 
ment on a cold cream ad. And I must say there is nothing original 
about that.” 

“] understood that you were acting as her advertising man- 
agers,” Lucas replied. 

“What in the world made you think that?” 

For answer Lucas drew from his pocket one of Oscar’s neatly 
printed announcement cards. 

“Came to the house,” he explained, 
tossing it over, “one of the kids sent 
for her picture. It’s a good one, too.” 

Miss Spalding took the card and 
read it hastily. When her eye 
came to the line “address all com- 
munications to O. B. Emerson and 
make checks payable to same,” 
she laid it down on the desk 
suddenly. 

“Oscar!” she groaned aloud, 
horror and incredulity strug- 
gling in her voice. “Oh, that 











awful Oscar! What shall I 
do to him! How could he have 
done it!” 


Then as the full enormity of 
his crime burst upon her, she 
seized the card and made straight 
for Mr. Greer’s office. 

“Look at that!” she stormed, 
throwing it down in front of him. 
“That dreadful boy!” 

Greer took the card and read it dazed- 
ly. It was not like Miss Spalding to lose 
her head. But when he had got to the bottom 
he was almost as excited as she. 

“Tell me all you know about it,” he commanded in an 
ominous tone. 

So she explained about the time she had given Oscar the picture 
of Miss King. 

“He must have found some way to get hold of them, or else 
he got that one copied,” she said. 

“My word! How can I explain to her. Imagine! Getting 
her picture for a cold-cream endorsement and then selling it. 
Selling it!” Miss Spalding’s voice had risen almost hyster- 
ically. 

“We'll see what we can do,” Greer told her. “Meanwhile,” 
—his jaw shut grimly as he spoke,—“you send that confounded 
boy in to me.” i 

Nobody ever found out what happened in Mr. Greer’s office 
that afternoon. But in spite of her anger, when Miss Spalding 
saw Oscar emerge with a white, set little face and a heavy cloud 
in the bonny brown eyes, her conscience smote her. Her mind 
flew to the Spalding boys those incorrigible small brothers of hers 
for whom she was working so hard, and pity began to manifest 
itself in her icy heart. At length she dropped into Greer’s office, 
casually. 

“I’m going up to see Miss King,” she announced. “Fortunately 
I just managed to catch her on the phone, and when I said I'd 
just got to speak with her, she agreed to give me a _ half- 
hour.” 

“What are you going to say to her?” Greer inquired very 
dubiously. 

“Lord knows,” she answered bitterly. 
tion on the way up. I know I shall die of mortification,’ 
she moved toward the door. 

“By the way,” she questioned anxiously, “what did you do to 
Oscar?” 

Greer looked out of the window for a long moment without 
making reply. 

“Well,” he said, and sighed ever so slightly, “I didn’t fire him 
—not yet, anyway. The courage of youth is—well, it’s a great 
thing.” 


“T shall pray for inspira- 
” and 


T was four o’clock on the following day when a beautiful 

apparition alighted from the elevator and presented herself at 
ihe information desk of Greer & Co. 

“Miss King would like to see Mr. Greer,” said a sweet voice. 
The information girl looked up and started to say the conventional 
But when her gaze encountered the 


“Tll take your name in.” 


Confessions 
Of a Woman Lobbyist 


A strange profession—lobbying! A 
woman’s frank story of her experi- 
ences in this curious occupation will 
be a specially interesting feature 
of our next issue. 

to read it! 





most famous orbs of the screen and beheld the golden curls and 
ravishing costume of none other than Patricia King herself, her 
self-possession vanished instantly. 

“I—I'll see,” she stammered weakly, and made a hasty exit 
—— the hall. She rushed pell mell into the astonished main 
office. 

“Who do you think’s outside?” she demanded breathlessly. 
a King!” Everybody in the office looked up and stared 
at her. 

“Aw, you're nuts,” one of the boys told her. 
too many movies lately.” 

“Tt is Patricia King. Honest to Gawd it is! Cross my heart 
’n’ hope to die,” she insisted earnestly. . “Just you take a peek 
if you don’t b’lieve me.” 

And she continued her whirlwind way in the direction of Mr. 
Greer’s room. 

That gentleman himself hastily pushed back 
his chair and hurried to greet his fair 
visitor. Many and varied things happen 
in an advertising office, but it is not 
often that the most popular actress 

in America will stroll in to chat 

with the president. 

Greer escorted her through 

a gaping line of admiring office 

workers, to his own room, 

and sent for Miss Spalding. 
The president’s desk was 

heaped high with letters. One 

pile consisted of the orders 

Oscar had received from Miss 

King’s admirers; the other pile 

was the untouched mail ad- 

dressed to Miss King directly. 

A photograph of the beautiful 

actress crowned them all, and 

under it just at her feet lay 

a little worn note-book. 

“Miss Spalding told me all 
about it,” Miss King said graciously, 
“and we thought I’d better come 

down and get the tangle straightened out.” 

So they went all over the whole story and in the end Miss King 
laughed merrily. 

“Not so bad, for one boy,” she said, reading aloud the latest 
entry in Oscar’s note-book. 

“T’d like to see this infant,” she added, casting that appealing 
look for which she was famous on the poor defenseless Greer. 

“Tl get him,” Miss Spalding answered. 

Two seconds later she returned, clutching Oscar firmly by the 
arm. The soft pink cheeks were pinker than ever; the long brown 
lashes were cast down upon them; and the rosy mouth trembled. 

He stood before her in silence for what seemed an eternity. 

“Oh, I’m not an ogre,” averred Miss King. 


“You been to 
















Be sure 







LOWLY the big eyes opened wide and gazed into those of his 
erstwhile client. Misery and shame struggled in their smolder- 
ing depths. 

“My heavens, what a handsome kid he is,” Miss King mur- 
mured under her breath. 

Martha Spalding’s eyes met those of John Greer and a mutual 
look of relief and pleasure flashed between them. 

“Well, Oscar,”—it was Miss King’s silvery voice speaking, — 
“you're the best little publicity agent I ever had, and I thank you 
for your gallant efforts in my behalf.” 

So saying the beautiful movie queen bent her golden head 
and kissed him square on the lips. 

For the first time in all his three years’ business career, Oscar 
Emerson’s self-possession forsook him. 

“Women,” he muttered, making a violent break for the door, 
“women are certainly the limit! Especially in business!” 

(Lovers of good fiction may count upon stories of exceptional 
excellence in Tue GREEN Boox. Besides the delightful serials 
by George Gibbs, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Berta Ruck and others, 
the issues of the near future will contain the best work of Mildred 
Cram, Alice Garland Steele, Marie Van Vorst, Grace Torrey, 
Marjorie Bowen, Phyllis Duganne, Elsie Singmaster and others 
of America’s most worth-while writers. You will find every issue 
brim full of valuable articles, interesting biographies of business 
and professional women, and the most attractive fiction obtain- 
able—Tue Eptror.) 





The Quill Girls 


Ella Williams. 


HIS story concerns the editors of a 
daily newspaper, owned, edited and 
published solely by women—the West 


The story of a newspaper owned, 
edited and published by women. 


living a half-civilized life in huts and caves, and divided into riv il 
clans, the quarrels of which frequently lead to open and viole:it 
warfare. 

No stranger was ever admitted within gunshot of the territory 
occupied by the tribe, but one of Ella’s best news sources, as wl 
as personal admirers, was one Levi Zeke Collins, reformed feudist 
of the colony, who, since serving a penitentiary sentence for horse 
stealing, had returned and taken up his residence apart from his 
fellow-clansmen. Levi Zeke could be induced frequently ‘o 
impart innocent bits of information such as the prediction of the 

time and place of a contemplated murder, 
shooting affray or other minor items which 
might be classed as “inside stuff.” 

On one particular occasion Ella betook 
herself to spots where others feared to 





Plains Daily Quill, published by the three 
Williams sisters, Cleora, Ella and Fritze, 
down in the Ozark mountain country. 


tread and secured for her newspaper the 
only pictures ever obtained of a band of 
desperate bank-robbers, cattle-rustlers and 





After each name should rightfully appear 
an imposing title such as Business Manager, 


murderers who had terrorized northern 
.irkansas for months with their operations. 





Managing Editor, City Editor, Society 
Editor or Sports Editor, but you can see 
for yourself there would be far too many 


This gang of bandits, who attempted to 
carry out a daring daylight bank holdup 
and were captured while trying to shoot 





titles for just three girls to carry. So if a 
visitor should chance to step into the 
office of the Qudll during an afternoon rush 
and inquire for the editorial writer, ad- 
vertising manager, sports writer, police re- 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: — 
- DAILYS-Single copy, £¢;.per month, 
SOc} 1 Zour, 6.00 in city, 
by mail, $4 60 per yewr, 40c per month ’ 
WHEKUY—Per year, $1.50 
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their way out, strangely enough, belonged 
to prominent families of the community, 
and the townspeople and authorities united 
in a conspiracy of silence to keep the story 
from the press. Numerous metropolitan 





by carrier; 





porter, society editor or what not, chances 


Advertising rates ov application. 


newspapers had correspondents there “cov- 





are “she” would be out in the composing- 
room “sticking type,” and the one of the 
trio who could most quickly doff an apron, 
remove a smudge-spot from her counte- 
nance and adroitly apply a powder-puff to 
a shiny nose would assume that rile. 

According to the modern efficiency experts who put so much 
emphasis on “system,” the shop of the Quill may not be run on 
the finest approved basis, since none of the girls confines her 
activities to any one particular department. 

For instance, while one is putting together an “ad” announcing 
the prosaic fact that it is time to buy winter underwear, she may 
be conjuring up out of her mind the delicate phrases to embody 
in a sedate editorial on “Stately Autumn Trails Her Robes Across 
the Land” for the next day’s issue. 

Another may be “boxing” a “head” on “Doings in the Social 
Realm” while working out in her mind the details of a new scheme 
to develop more business for the firm, or assembling a feature 
story to liven up the front page on a dull day. You can readily 
appreciate, therefore, that there are too many different depart- 
ments to be run and things to be done for any one of them to pose 
as a special department editor or manager. 

But despite this fact, each has become more or less a specialist 
in certain lines. Ella, for example, is the star sports-writer. Her 
accounts of local baseball games, crammed full of sport slang 
and technical baseball chatter, would almost put to shame the head 
of any sports-desk on a metropolitan paper. She knows all the 
players and is an ardent fan. 

Not only is she a sports-writer of which any paper might be 
proud, but she is known throughout that section of the country 
as a dare-devil reporter who many times has risked her life 
in her quest of a good story. Several times she made perilous 
trips into the mountains, where she obtained stories concerning 
the notorious “Collins tribe,” former Tennessee mountaineers, 
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SOU TICAL ARNOUNGEMENT® 


ering” the story, the key to which was 
held by the mother of the gang leader, 
who was mortally wounded and, in keeping 
with gang ethics, had died with his lips 
sealed. 

Attorneys for the mother refused to 
permit an interview. With the aid of friends the resourceful Ella 
worked a clever ruse and got to the mother, whom she persuaded 
to send a courier, under cover of darkness, to a secluded cabin in 
the country for the family album, from which she extracted 
photographs of every member of the group. Should that woman’s 
attorneys read this, they will learn for the first time how the 
Quill got those pictures. 

With bits of information gleaned during the interview furnishing 
her only clue, Ella rode alone on horseback over lonely mountain 
trails, and after a long search discovered the clandestine meeting- 
place of the desperadoes of which she took photographs and which 
she dubbed “Robbers’ Roost.” Even after others learned of its 
location, they dared not go near enough to photograph the place 
for fear some of the gang, still at large, would take a shot at 
them. 

In deep contrast to the daring, adventurously inclined Ella, is 
Cleora of imaginative trend of mind—a dreamer of pretty thoughts 
and a writer of rare ability. She is the originator of many clever 
little feature ideas which have been widely copied by metropolitan 
papers over the country. Her quaintly humorous department 
appearing daily in the Quill under the caption, “Told to Me by a 
Little Bird,” attracted so much attention that stories from it were 
reproduced in numerous Eastern journals. 

The real business head of the paper is Fritze, who seems to 
have a knack for making long and complicated-looking columns of 
figures add up right, and who is a genius in cultivating personal 
friendships with all the advertisers and prospective advertisers in 
town. She knows also the trials of the circulation manager, and 
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of the Ozarks 


By EDITH 
C. DAMPIER 


has even been known to don a pair of boots one stormy winter 
day and deliver a paper route herself, when several of her best 
“newsies” fell victims of a measles epidemic. 

Jacks of all the trades relating to a newspaper are these girls. 
It is not unusual for one of them to go out and “dig up” a story, 
come back to the office and write it, take it to the composing- 
room and “set it up,” read copy on it, feed it to the press and 
then wrap for mailing many of the finished copies. 

According to Cleora they “just grew” into the newspaper busi- 
ness. When they were children, they used to help their father, 
Mills Williams, who has been a well-known figure in the news- 
paper field in Missouri for forty years. 

“We were brought up in the atmosphere of printer’s ink,” she 
explained. “As children we learned to set type from the ‘hell 
box’ (a box in which damaged or ‘junked’ type is kept) and 
acquired a knowledge of mechanical workings of the office at such 
an early age that none of us can remember exactly when we did 
pick up the profession. 

“As we grew older we gradually became familiar with every 
angle of running a country newspaper, as our eagerness for help- 
ing Dad kept us always attempting something new. So, several 
years ago, when a long period of ill health incapacitated Father 
we quite naturally took over the entire business and editorial 
management of the paper.” 

Not only are the Quill girls familiar, by personal experience, 
with every joy and every hardship of the ordinary country editor, 
but for some reason, which they are unable to explain, have thrust 
upon them also some of the experiences that usually belong only 
to the editors of metropolitan newspapers and magazines. 

They issue rejection-slips to would-be poets and authors and 
are called upon unceasingly to criticize stories, books, scenarios 
and plays for 
others who 
labor under the 
delusion that 
these girls 
possess some 
occult power by 
which to set 
them on the 
royal road to 
success and 
fame. 

The Quill 
probably is 
more widely 
copied than any 
small-town 
newspaper in 
the country, its 
articles having 
been used by 
the newspapers 
from New York 
to San Francis- 
co. The mate- 
rial copied is 
usually stories 
of the Ozarks or 
Ozarkan life, 
the reproduction 














of which con- 


Cleora Williams. stitutes a con- 


Fritze Williams. 


tinuous publicity campaign for the Ozarks and results in an in- 
flux of visitors to the region. : 

“We doubtless could not edit the sort of paper we do, were 
it not for the boundless inspiration which our country itself pro- 
vides,” Cleora says. 

“As everyone knows, the Ozarks are a land of romance and 
beauty. The ruggedness of the country attracts incessantly the 
sturdiest of men and women, lovers of sport and lovers of ad- 
venture, while its picturesqueness lures the artist, the writer, the 
nature-lover and the gypsy type. The native inhabitants furnish 
endless feature material.” 

Because of the novelty of women filling every position on the 
newspaper, the Williams sisters have had many amusing ex- 
periences. 

Take, for instance, the case of the wild and woolly Westerner 
who came to town during the days when liquor was plentiful and 
proceeded to show the unsophisticated populace of West Plains 
how an honest-to-goodness cowboy cuts up. He became involved 
in a series of ludicrously thrilling small-town adventures which 
almost landed him in jail and forced the police magistrate to use 
drastic measures to calm him down. 

It all made a rollicking front-page story: on a day when the 
editors were desperate for something to add a little spice to the 
commonplace news of births, Sunday-school picnics, pink teas, 
crop reports and other equally interesting events. 

Ella, who had been quietly summoned to police-court on a tip 
that there was something doing, reviewed the affair and wrote. the 
story. When the paper came out, the principal character in the 
story read it at his hotel and roared with rage. He announced 
that he was “going over and lick hell’out of that editor.” 

After the excitement of meeting the lady editors, however, his 
courage failed him entirely and he gasped in a faltering voice: 

“J—er—I’d like to get a couple of copies of this afternoon’s 
paper if you have them to spare.” 

Their natural reportorial instinct causes the girls to place the 
task of getting a big story before everything else in the world. 
Several years ago a cyclone struck West Plains and all but de- 
molished their home. They left the office only long enough to 
gather particulars of the disaster and hastened from the scene to 
write their story and get off reports to metropolitan newspapers. 

The Williams sisters always have been strong suffragists, and the 
Quill was the leading factor in the campaign for suffrage in 1914 
when the issue was submitted to the voters of Missouri. 

A feature of the Quill girls’ newspaper, which is frequently com- 
mented on by other newspaper people as being unusual, is the 
fact that they have no job-printing department and do no job 
printing. Being independent as to politics, they know not the 
financial comfort afforded by political “pie,” and very much to the 
puzzlement of other editors, their paper is supported wholly by 
the income from advertising patronage. 
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Maine—Aunt Em—her arid spinster 
life. 

The warmth of Win Jennison’s lips on 
hers, clinging, compelling, so that her 
heart pounded there in the shadow of 
the big elm. The city and its loneliness 
—loneliness which choked Kate in the 
mere remembering. i 

She could feel Win Jennison’s lips on 
hers—the prickle of his stiff yellow hair 
against her cheeks. Her heart began to 
pound again. Somewhere a clock sounded. 

“I’m so lonely,” Kate whimpered. 
“What’s the use of fighting so hard? 
Other girls—don’t. No one cares for an 
old-maid, stick-in-the-mud. I can’t even 
write without knowing about life. Mr. 
Hutchins said so. I’m so lonely, and no 
one else has ever—wanted me. Maybe 
no one ever will. I'll just have to go 
on being lonely, then. Why shouldn’t I 
go back before it’s too late?” 

She started up and sank back again— 
ardent for a moment; then cowering into 
the shadow, her hands over her face, her 
words trickling out between her fingers. 

“Oh! What am I thinking? Oh! Oh, 
there never was a Brocklebank like this 
before. And I thought the name wasn’t 
good enough for me. What am I? Aunt 
Em! Maybe you know—all about me. 
I guess you were lonely too. But you 
bore it differently. And if you’re looking 
down, please don’t be ashamed of me— 
because I’m ashamed enough for both.” 

After a moment Kate stumbled to her 
feet, scurried out of the shadow of the elm 
—across the park to the subway and 
thence to her dingy boarding-house room. 
Kate longed for that room, longed to 
ereep into her narrow bed, to pull a cool 
white sheet above her head and so shut 
out everything but sleep. 


ORNING came—torrid, sticky, shut- 

ting every breath of air from the city 
with a tight cloak of gray humidity. The 
ravages of a restless, dream-filled night 
were marked by smudges of shadow under 
Kate’s eyes. With lassitude she went 
through the series of accustomed motions 
which carried her at last to her desk in 
Lindley Torrance’s office. 

Mechanically after a while, Kate drew 
over the telephone and spoke into the 
transmitter: 

“That you, Nellie? Try to get hold of 
Winfield Jennison for me, will you? He’s 
not in the book, but Mr. Hutchins will 
know—” 

“Sure he'll know,” agreed Nellie Gavin, 
the Moon’s star operator. “I'll call you.” 

Kate returned to her dull tasks. L. T. 
expected her to have the artist, Winfield 
Jennison, ready to sign up with the Moon 
on Monday morning. That was Miss 
Brocklebank’s job. She’d see it through, 
no matter how Kate felt about the man 
Winfield Jennison. 

“Doesn’t answer,” reported Nellie after 
awhile. I called the apartment wire too. 
They say he’s out.” 

“The Sentinel!” thought Kate accusing- 
ly. “I’m not even a good secretary. I 
fell down on my assignment.” 

“Morning, Miss Brocklebank,” greeted 
Tod Hutchins’ brisk voice. “The noon 
edition’s off the presses, so I’ve a minute 
to do a stunt my old lady suggested.” 

“Your old lady?” repeated Kate. 

“The Missus—Mrs. T. Hutchins. 


You Little 


Gentleman! 


(Continued from page 45) 


Y’know I got to thinking about you last 
night when I was riding out to Hartsdale. 
From a hick burg in Maine, wanting to 
write your way out of a rut, ready to 
give up thirty-five per and go it on 
fifteen! I told the Missus. She said 
she’d been alone in this town and you 
sounded the way she felt before she met 
T. Hutchins. Too many folks around— 
bad for a girl to be alone amongst ’em, 
the Missus said. It’s hot too—thought 
you might like to get a breath of air out 
at our place for the week-end. Want 
to come?” 

“T’d love to,” she stammered, and then 
hauled back the timid little smile that had 
scurried out from her eyes. 

Hutchins turned from the desk on 
which he’d been leaning and found Win 
Jennison sagging against the doorway. 

“How about that train you were going 
to make last night?” demanded the city 
editor belligerently. ‘Francie had waffles 
for your breakfast this morning.” 

Jennison waved him away. 

“Couldn’t make it, Hutch. Couldn’t 
telephone Francie this morning, either. 
Here ‘on business now.” 

“All right—all right. See you later. 
The four-twenty, Miss Brocklebank. 
Maybe that'll suit you too, Win.” 

After a briskly disappearing city editor, 
Kate flung a frightened: 

“T wont be able to come. 
think—”  . 

“He doesn’t hear you,” said Jennison 
curtly. “It’s all right—you can go. I 
wont be there. I’m glad old Hutch is 
taking you out of the city today. It’s 
a furnace. I hope I didn’t bother you, 
marching in like this. I had to, you know 
—about the contract. The Sentinel wants 
its answer today.” 

“Of course,” said Kate, wrenching her- 
self back and trying to talk steadily above 
the crazy thuds of her heart. “The pic- 
tures—of course. I’ve been trying to 
get you. Nellie Gavin’s been telephon- 
ing you. They said you were out. The 
Sentinel, of course.” 

“They’re offering a hundred apiece,” 
said Jennison, sagging down into a chair 
and staring at a spot half an inch above 
Kate’s head. 

“A hundred a week is the best Mr. 
Torrance can do,” returned Kate life- 
lessly. Then whipping herself to action 
and loyalty, she cried: “But you mustn’t 
sign up with the Sentinel until you’ve seen 
Mr. Torrance. He’s in a position to offer 
inducements—our syndicate—he has in- 
ducements beside the salary.” 

“Kate!” cried the man. “Do you 
think I raced down here at this hour in 
the morning to—dicker about a contract. 
I’ve been hanging around since eight wait- 
ing for you to come.in. When you did, 
I was afraid to come after you. I was 
afraid you’d slam a door in my face.” 

“T didn’t slam a door—” 

“You slammed the door of your heart. 
Oh, I don’t blame you! I’ve let the big- 
ness of this town and the slipshod ways 
of the Village and my own cheapness 


I didn’t 


come darn near getting me. Things have 
come easy. I haven’t had to work for 
anything I wanted. I knew you were dew 
and dawn and sweetness—and New Eng- 
land too, by heck! But I acted as if all 
that could come easy too!” 

“T was cheap,” replied Kate painfully. 
“T got what—lI invited.” 

“Don’t talk like that! Listen, Kate, 
I’m ready to work all summer—a year— 
just to get you to trust me the way 
you did when you came home with me. 
Wont you give me a chance to start over 
and make you trust me?” 

“Tt isn’t you,” explained Kate care- 
fully. “It was that I trusted myself— 
and I failed myself. Mr. Hutchins said 
I wouldn’t approve of life and human 
emotions. I’m ashamed of them—of 
mine. And then today a kind woman 
who doesn’t even know me treats me as if 
I were—a nice girl.” 

“My sister Francie’s the salt of the 
earth. And she'll love you. That’s how 
nice you are. You go out there and get 
a rest. You'll feel differently Monday. 
It'll do you good to know Francie.” 

“Your sister! I couldn’t—” 

“Don’t be scared, child. I wont go. 
T'll stick to the city this week-end. So 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go. 
I guess you need the peace of it, you poor 
lonely kid.” 

“You’d stay in—this furnace and let 
me go to your sister’s?” cried Kate. 
“VYou’d do that for me? Why, that’s , 
fine—and unselfish. That’s the sort of 
thing a man would do for some one he 
thought nice. And the man who did it 
—would be nice.” 

“It’s nothing!” exclaimed Jennison, 
changing abruptly to: “It’s what a man 
would do for the girl he—respects and 
admires more than any other.” 

“You respect me?” Kate whispered. 
“Oh, I’ve got to say something.” 

She got to her feet. Color flamed to 
her cheeks and her hands clenched. 

“You wont respect me when I say this. 
But I must tell you—because it’s true: 
I was as much to blame as you were.” 

“You—you little gentleman!” cried Win 
Jennison, smiling his queer. crooked smile. 
“Kate, Kate! You wouldn’t sav that if 
you hated me—or were afraid of me any 
more. I’ve been darn lonely in this jazz 
town for some one like you. You've got 
to give me my chance. You're my 
chance, Kate.” 


IN JENNISON came around the 
corner of the big desk. He did not 
touch the girl but his eyes rested on her 
flushed cheeks with quizzical tenderness. 
“You're going to let me make you fond 
of me some day, aren’t you Kate? I’m 
a middling good artist and a middling 
bad man—but I'll be a darn good hus- 
band. You aren’t going to be afraid of the 
way I’m going to care this time, are you? 
Because if you turn me out into this 
big lonesome town, I’m going straight 
over to the Sentinel to sign up now.” 

Then, with a little quirk to her lips 
and the laughter bubbling suddenly from 
her tense throat, Kate made the first joke 
of her serious young life: 

“T can’t afford to lose you like that,” 
she protested. “You’re my first big assign- 
ment. I owe it to Mr. Torrance to offer 
inducements—” 
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portant attributes a buyer can have is 
imagination, properly directed, of course. 
She must have executive ability, and 
be able to sense or have the foresight 
to know what women will wear. She 
must know the types of women who 
come to her department and select for 
them. 

“The pay is in keeping with the work. 
Frankly speaking, a buyer’s job is one 
of the highest paid positions held by 
women. Many of my friends have a 
stated salary and then receive a bonus 
over a certain amount of business done 
by the department. Some stores have ex- 
tended this bonus to the assistant buyers, 
who do have a great deal of the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to create 
business. A buyer’s salary begins at 
about two thousand dollars in the smaller 
stores. One or two women in this coun- 
try are receiving over twenty thousand 
dollars, it is said, and a number receive 
eighteen thousand dollars, with the aver- 
age between five thousand and ten thou- 
sand dollars. The men and women be- 
hind the counter who show ability often 
receive as much as five thousand dollars 
a year in the larger cities. One man I 
know makes over six thousand dollars a 
year selling silks to a clientele of cus- 
tomers to whom his word is law, as is 
that of a doctor to his patient. A buyer 
and her assistants always try to exceed 
the sales-record of the previous year. 
This gives an incentive to work too. 

“My dream of a career in art or 
writing has long been left behind. How- 
ever, those nights at art-school and even 
the attempts at writing have been of 
considerable help and importance, for 
some stores require buyers to write their 
own ads, and I have to purchase mer- 
chandise with a knowledge of colors and 
combinations of colors. The eye-training 
I received has stood me in good stead 
many times when it came to a choice of 
embroidery on dresses or blouses. On the 
Coast I was given charge of a new de- 
partment in which evening gowns were 
sold. I made a sales-record that was, I 
am told, unusual; I credited it to my art 
training. 


“ ALSO the study of anatomy as an art 
student did much to help me. I 
learned the distinct types of human fig- 
ures, and have made careful study of 
color relative to complexion and to size. 
In my work I often examine a new fabric 
and judge exactly what it is best suited 
for, see in my imagination the type of 
garment it will make, and then anticipate 
and know whether it is going to be a 
popular seller or not. After a time one 
learns to gauge things, as do the hotel 
men who plan menus and know what 
proportion of people will eat roast beef. 
“We always buy more navy blue than 
any other color, because that is without 
question the uniform dress color of the 
American woman. We also buy more 
tailored and semi-tailored garments in 
suits, coats and dresses in navy blue 
than other colors, with more black satins 
or charmeuse for formal afternoon and 
dinner wear. Of course, there is always 
a run on some one color. Henna, rust 


and pheasant brown illustrate recent fa- 
vorites, with a good deal of the old blues 
sold for evening wear when velvets were 
chosen. 


But all this passes, and we con- 


The Woman 
Buyer Abroad 


(Continued from page 37) 


tinue to do our volume of business in 
navy blue outer apparel and black hats. 

“There are buyers who spend a great 
deal of time just on creative work, leav- 
ing the staple end of the buying to their 
assistants. It requires hours of study 
at the museums, but the result is worth 
while. A young coat-buyer who has a 
great future ahead of her recently re- 
turned from her first trip to Paris. She 
did as few others have done, for the 
men in the house claim she didn’t see 
Paris, although she has a wealth of de- 
signs and motifs and ideas secured from 
hours of study in the art-galleries and 
museums. She attended the races and 
the openings and then slipped off into 
old Paris to secure the ‘atmosphere’ that 
helps to make designers. 

“My study of the Orient came not so 
much through books as through working 
with people who had been there, and 
later making the trip myself. My house 
was among the first to introduce Philip- 
pine garments. It was also a task requir- 
ing much patience. We organized groups, 
for there are no factories—at least not 
in the sense we speak of factories, for the 
women simply sit outdoors under the trees 
and embroider. There are many good 
voices among the workers, and it is not 
at all unusual to hear the women singing 
as they work. This happiness of mind ac- 
counts for the dainty floral designs. The 
pretty scrolls of nature expresses this at- 
mosphere and distinguishes the work. 

“As in France the garment is not all 
embroidered by one woman, or even one 
group of women. Some groups do evelet 
work; others do the flowers, and others 
do scalloping. The latter was the hardest 
thing to have the women do, because 
they said there was too much sameness 
and no outlet for poetic feeling. A 
different type of work comes from Porto 
Rico, but it is equally as expressive of 
individuality. The character of Porto 
Rican work today is the result of the 
coming of the Spanish nuns to the island, 
who taught the natives the beautiful 
handiwork of the convents. We have 
convent-trained workers in the Philip- 
pines today giving instruction and trained 
dressmakers who cut and fit the garments 
on standard sizes of American forms. 

“In China and Japan the finest work, 
as you probably know, is done by men 
and boys. They can copy anything. 
With training they will produce types of 
work superior to what we are receiving 
now. There is an American woman in 
China who is a marvel. She has been 
there many years and knows how to 
handle the people. She is enthusiastic 
over the coming development, although 
she now does a fine grade of work. With 
modern machinery and methods the costs 
will be lessened, and a higher type of 
work turned out more quickly. 

“In Japan we attended the gardens 
where tea is served and there are dancing 
girls who do some very pretty work. 
Gorgeous kimonos are worn. I was lucky 
enough to secure some very handsome 





kimonos of the ceremonial type, sacrificed 
because of hard times. Then I had dis- 
covered that the different tying of a 
bow has significance. A dancing girl does 
not wear it as a society girl does; nor 
does a matron wear either of these. I 
spent hours learning how these bows were 
made so that I could teach our sales- 
people how to handle them. 

“All of these trips are of much in- 
terest, of much inspiration, and filled with 
ideas for later cevelopment. 


3: is easy enough to be a buyer in New 
York. It requires executive ability, 
initiative and imagination, of course, but 
the actual nerve-strain of buying is less- 
ened, because one is really at the source 
of all market information. One woman 
who staged a sale a short time ago found 
her supply running low at noon. She 
motored to the market and secured suf- 
ficient garments to satisfy her customers 
up to closing time. If that sale had 
been in Chicago, a substitution would 
have had to be made, presuming the mer- 
chandise came from New York. If it 
was in Denver, the ‘sold out’ sign would 
have had to be hung out. That is why 
I contend the New York buyer has the 
advantage over others. One rarely ever 
hears of a New York buyer accepting a 
position in the West. If she does, she 
is soon back. The New York buyer takes 
her trips to Europe; she could hardly 
be expected to come West to buy; but 
some of the keenest and smartest buyers 
I have met in the markets make Chicago, 
Cleveland and St. Louis with some regu- 
larity, and if they know the West they 
frequently stop off at the smaller cities 
as Kansas City, Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis, for certain lines of excellent mer- 
chandise are manufactured there. This 
gives a wide diversity of style and fash- 
ion, different from the European modes. 

“Guessing wrong is a serious proposi- 
tion, and makes a big hole in an other- 
wise successful showing for the depart- 
ment. A short time ago one of the assist- 
ants who does much of her own buy- 
ing had bought a plain type of sweater 
in great number; without warning the 
style changed to a revere collar in con- 
trasting color. There was a difference in 
price of about ten dollars. This woman 
had one of the newer styles placed on a 
form, and piled the plain sweaters on the 
table. She instructed the sales-people to 
suggest to a woman that she buy the 
plain sweater and knit her own collar. 
The idea took like wildfire and the stock 
was quickly cleared. That merely illus- 
trates how quick thinking sometimes over- 
comes guessing wrong and leaves a nice 
credit for the department. 

“The cleverest buyers make mistakes. 
It is natural, but when these continue, 
they are severely censured and frequent 
repetition leads to resignations. 

“Store executives say it takes a buyer 
the first year to find herself; the second 
year she is making some headway and 
the department should show some effect 
of the first year’s work. At the end of 
the second year an increase in salary is 
often given in recognition of the work 
done and for encouragement. At the end 
of the third year the buyer has struck 
her gait, and is ready for advancement 
and recognition.” 
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‘The Baker BG¥ 


(Continued from page 74) 


He opened the bag and helped himself 
to a cooky, and passed the sack across 
to Haynes, 

Carter bit into his, and an odd expres- 
sion flitted across his face and was in- 
stantly gone. Haynes broke off a bit of 
his. Carter, imperturbable, wooden-faced 
watched him. Haynes’ eyebrows lifted 
just the fraction of an inch, that was all. 
It was enough. 

Carter laughed. “Pretty good, eh?” 
he remarked blandly. “Our latest. What 
Pg thinking of bucking the big game 
with.” 





Haynes threw off the mask. “Pretty | E 
xood? You're darned right. You’ve got | \, 
a cooky there, Carter, old man!” | ha 

“You ought to know ” admitted Carter | 


politely. 


After a moment Haynes went away, | | 


and Carter rang for his son-in-law, who | 
had come in in the meantime. 

“Charley,” he said, “that bag there. 
Where did you get it?” 

Charley explained. 

“So?” said Carter. “How many were 
there in that sack?” 

“A dozen.” 

“And you ate ’em all up but three!” 
exclaimed Carter in exasperation. “And 
you would have eaten every solitary one 
of ’em, and never even of commented on 
‘em!” 

“Well, they were good cookies, I 
thought. But—” | 

“Good cookies! Ye gods!” He rolled | 
his eyes to heaven. “Got an S. P. time- 
table?” 

Charley handed him one. 
“Four-eleven. Might make it, but 
probably not. I'll go in the morning.” | 

“Where to?” 

“Greendale, Charley,” said Carter 
scornfully. 

“What for?” 

“What for? What for?” bellowed | 
Carter. “Why, you boob, for that re-| 
cipe!” | 

“What recipe?” | 

“Ye gods and little fishes! For those | 
cookies! How in the name of Lizarann 
you could eat nine of ’em without finding 
out they were the best cookies ever made 
since the world began, is too deep for 
me! I’m going after that recipe. I’m 
going to make ’em! And sell ’em! Mil- 
lions of ’em, Charley! I’m going to put 
‘em up in a sealed package—and make 
myself famous with ’em!” 

And in about three months I think 
you'll be able to buy Wally Van’s cookies | 
in a sealed package, and yet when you 
see the oiled paper and the pasteboard 
and the bright attractive cover, I sup- 
pose the last thing you'll think of will | 
be romance. But when you taste the | 
cookies! | 











LICE GARLAND STEELE, known | | 
for the keen analysis and sympa- 
thetic character-drawing that have | | 

made her many stories notable, will be | | 
a regular contributor to the Green Book 
in the future. “The Cloak,” the first 
of a striking group of stories, will appear 
in an early issue. | 
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in general began to leave their hands. In 
genuine social service they cannot begin 
to compare with the contribution to the 
happiness of others which a girl who is 
busy with regular and vital employment 
in her father’s world is making every day 
of her life. Usually they can be per- 
formed only at the expense of energy and 
thought which belong to this service. 


VEN when the daughter’s earnings are 
a vital part of the family income, she 
may be continually fretted by such de- 
mands and by reproaches for her “selfish- 
ness” and- “self-absorption” in refusing 
them... I remember the case of one girl 
who was the sole support of her mother 
and schoolgirl sister, and continually 
harassed by the thought of the wolf at the 
door who seemed always waiting to step 
over her corpse. It was a heavy burden 
for a beginner in business to carry, and, 
in itself, tended to sap her vitality. But 
though her mother was a sweet and kind- 
ly lady, the girl never enjoyed a moment’s 
peace at home. There were always a 
million small tasks and commissions 
which mother had saved up against her 
return. One night, when she came in 
very tired after a hard day at the office, 
with a sheaf of bills and a snag in her 
work to meditate upon, her mother said: 

“Marian, I don’t suppose you thought 
to match that yarn I gave you.” 

“No, Mother; I could only snatch a 
half-hour for lunch.” 

“Oh, Marian,” began her mother in a 
bruised and fretful tone, quite justified 
in her own eyes by a thoughtlessness of 
others which, in her own daughterly days, 
she was never guilty of. 

Marian’s patience was by this time ex- 
hausted. “Mother,” she said sharply. “I 
can’t be the man of this house and the 
daughter too.” 

Often the difficulty is intensified by the 
intrusion of mother’s sense of propriety 
upca the conditions of the modern work- 
aday world. Girls who work at night, 
either in newspaper offices or in the 
theaters, and girls whose business keeps 
them wandering abroad among strangers, 
or in doubtful places have to spend a good 
deal of their time reassuring mother. One 
girl had a very serious breach with her 
mother which was fomented by a meddle- 
some aunt, and which absorbed a deal of 
nervous energy which she sorely needed 
in her job. She was a counselor on 
woman’s accounts in an advertising 
agency which, otherwise, employed only 
men in positions above those of typist 
and filing clerk. She had created the 
job herself, and held it against consider- 
able masculine scepticism. One after- 
noon the head of a firm in a distant city 
came through New York. He had to 
leave at midnight for home, and mean- 
while, he had to settle some matters of 
policy in a forthcoming advertising cam- 
paign for one of his products. 

Janet, the girl in question, was called 
into conference. They talked late in the 
office, and, finally, as night began to close 
in upon them, one of the members of the 
firm suggested that they adjourn to the 
hotel across the way, and finish their 
plans over the dinner-table. When it was 
learned at home that Janet had dined 
alone in a hotel with two men, there was 
a scandal. 


‘Her Father’s 
Daughter 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Tt looked fearfully improper,” said 
Mother, “and besides, what would their 
wives say?” In fact Mother felt it her 
duty to “put her foot down” as she called 
it, though Janet said bitterly that she 
was only putting her foot in it. The 
social surveillance that was thereafter 
exercised over her job cost her much 
vexation and humiliation, and some real 
opportunity and prestige in her office. 

Of course, all mothers are not of this 
type. Nothing in all the recent celebra- 
tions of the suffrage victory has been 
more touching than mothers and daughters 
standing as leaders side by side—young 
daughters, eager and unscarred by the 
fray, entering into the harvest of their 
mothers’ long labors. Mothers who have 
themselves fought their battles in the 
world, under conditions which their 
daughters may never have to meet, are 
rich in wisdom which younger women 
can accept only with reverence. 


ND there are other mothers, too, who 

are everywhere making easy their 
daughter’s début in Father’s world. To 
this class belongs the mother who, recog- 
nizing the nature of the girl’s new respon- 
sibilities and the limitations of her own 
personal experience as housewife, has 
nevertheless striven to give the girl within 
the province of the home, the same care 
and social assistance that she gave to 
her husband and sons. I have in mind 
the case of one very successful young 
professor in a Western State university 
who, against considerable masculine 
jealousy, has risen to a position of execu- 
tive responsibility on the faculty which 
has hitherto been denied one of her sex. 
This she has been able to do not merely 
through her own talents, but through the 
assistance of her mother. Her mother 
stood behind her at every step, protecting 
and conserving her vitality and her time. 
While other women were seeking their 
meals in cafeterias, or in their own 
kitchenettes, or washing out their own silk 
stockings in the bathroom bowl, this 
woman went forth free from every femi- 
nine worry, exquisitely groomed, wisely 
fed, fully rested. Moreover, the pos- 
session of a home where a mother, so 
wise in her own arts, presided with tact 
and grace, was a social advantage in which 
she competed with no other woman on 
the faculty and with only two men. No 
wonder that she was able to establish that 
personal prestige without which executive 
honors do not beat a path to one’s door 
in college circles. 

Nor is Mother the only one who ham- 
pers daughter’s emergence into the 
responsibilities of a new world. We must 
use the word mother, not to represent a 
person, but a whole world of dvties and 
relationships which society is determined 
to fasten to the girl’s skirts, even though 
they have ceased to be really useful. 
Mother may be ably seconded by every- 
one to whose wishes or ideals the heart 
and the conscience of the girl are be- 
holden. Usually any interference with 





her work is undertaken with the best 
intentions in the world of helping and 
protecting her. There are the friends 
and relatives who look upon the work- 
ing girl as a creature suffering and 
stricken with poverty and a worthy object 
of charity. They believe that her social 
position is to be preserved only through 
the continual assistance of friends who 
detach her from grubby tasks to preside 
at balls and parties. They call for her in 
a motor-car an hour before closing time, 
to take her out for afternoon tea. They 
make engagements for her without con- 
sulting her. They attach eligible bache- 
lors as baits and lures. Often she keeps 
the peace only by a continual concession 
of time and energy to functions in which 
she has no interest. I had a friend, a 
clever little newspaper reporter, who 
lived with a rich aunt. Only in her work- 
ing hours did she have any freedom. Her 
pleasure in little jaunts into Bohemian 
restaurants with girls who claimed no 
kinship with the plutocracy, and in pic- 
nics and inexpensive amusements was 
pathetic. For outside of the associations 
of her work, she lived like a bird in a 
gilded cage, the victim of a continual 
series of masseurs and hairdressers and 
costumers, the center of dinners and balls 
where she was introduced with apologies 
as one not so high-brow and eccentric 
as her preoccupation with a career might 
imply. At last she escaped to France in 
the service of the Y. M. C. A., and, hav- 
ing found her freedom there, she has 
never ventured to return to captivity. 

“But why did she stay with the aunt so 
long?” The answer is one which every 
mother’s daughter will understand. The 
aunt was lonesome and cranky, and 
“needed” her. Only the greater calls of 
the war released her conscience. There 
is the crux of the matter. In almost 
every case of this sort the difficulty lies 
in a conscience which has been carefully 
instilled into the girl from babyhood. All 
good girls are early taught not to be 
“selfish” and “willful.” Mother used to 
teach us these virtues while she fastened 
our pinafores, and curled around her 
fingers the long curls which, before these 
modern days of bobs and rompers, used 
to be the symbol of our budding femi- 
nine graces. And the girl who would 
humor a cranky old aunt, and maybe 
make the poor old soul really love her, 
and who never forgot to match mother’s 
yarn, or disregarded the judgment of her 
elders in matters of propriety was held 
up as a model to us in all the stories that 
we read. There was Beth in “Little 
Women” and the long-suffering heroine 
of “The Wide Wide World” and even 
Prue, the good little elder sister of Dotty 
Dimple. Even Little Colonel, though she 
was a rather more up-to-date and spirited 
maid, spent her youth acquiring a spirit 
of proper subordination and patience. 


OTHER’S daughter was an ideal that 

met us at every step, and did her 
best to form our wayward young char- 
acters to her own. How we used to re- 
joice in her modest triumphs and gentle 
sacrifices. Humble and self-effacing, but 
not lacking in a simple dignity of her own, 
she deferred to mother’s judgment in all 
things, or. lacking mother, to anyone else 
who sat in the seat of authority. 
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She always stood ready to assist in 
every household and social task, and even 
to anticipate disagreeable duties. If 
there was a sacrifice of comfort to be 
made, mother’s daughter made it. if 
there was something unpleasant to be 
done, she did it. She was Mother’s right 
hand and father’s cozy cushion, and at 
once the victim and confidante of a host 
of brothers and sisters, or possibly cou- 
sins. 

In real life she often surrendered her 
dearest ambition and even the love of her 
youth to the whims of her elders. In books 
her modest worth shone forth against hu- 
miliation and the competition of vain and 
selfish damsels, and won in the last 
chapter the hero who was the cynosure 
of all maiden eyes. Endowed with dignity 
and good sense by Jane Austen, and some 
little cattishness by Thackeray, and tear- 
ful grace by Dickens, she walks through 
all the classic novels that we studied in 
high school and boarding school and re- 
appears in the hues of impossible saintli- 
ness in the cruder volumes which nour- 
ished our young ideals on the side. How 
we used to discipline our own hot tempers 
and eager desires and the too great self- 
assurance of our active minds to the 
form and stature of this gentle maid! 
How we all read and compared her 
virtues with our own wayward deviations 
from grace! And how, as a matter of 
fact, any budding unselfishness in our- 
selves was quickly recognized and praised 


in the family, and skillfully mobilized by | 


| and the woman who works—the clerk, the 


all the selfish members thereof to their 
own private advantage. 


gue H was Mother’s daughter in her 
prime. She was a sweet creature and 
served more limited social purpose than 
her virtues fairly entitled her to. And 
she was so convenient in oiling the ma- 
chinery of social existence that consider- 
able forces of memory and love are still 
banded together for her preservation. 

Yet the ideal Mother’s daughter of the 
last generation was, at best, a sterile type, 
and the product of conditions that at- 
tempted to live beyond their natural time. 
Her sterility is evidenced by her ill health 
in life, and her tendency in books to die 
a premature death from too much virtue. 
Any fair attempt to reckon up what her 
life of petty self-sacrifice really contrib- 
uted to the happiness of the world 
probably places her actual usefulness be- 
low that of the most frivolous stenog- 
rapher in a modern business house. She 
had nothing in common with the virtuous 
woman of the Proverbs with whom divines 
and Sunday-school teachers liked to com- 
pare her; for that efficient and gracious 
lady was head of a large firm, and even 
carried on commercial transactions with 
merchants of distant lands, selling the 
products of her household for money. 
She could have been transferred without 
any change of character to a modern 
business house. 

So too with the Colonial mother. She 
was a skillful executive and wise in the 
processes of important manufactures, and 
so long as the great primary industries 
were centered in the household, her 
daughter grew up to a real career and to 
something like economic independence. 
But, when spinning and weaving and most 
of the fundamental processes in the prep- 
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Love Thrills the 


yaw fascination of the photoplay has reached 
into every nook and corner of human life 
throughout the Universe! It enthralls one and 
all—children from seven to seventy! Men and 
women in all walks of life, the high and the 
humble, the poor, the middle class, the rich— 
the toiler and the man of ease, the woman of 
fashion and the shop girl, the lady of leisure 


conductor, the lawyer, the doctor, the broker, 
the banker—all intermingle and sit side by side 
at the Movies! All are swayed by the same 
feelings as they watch the film’s rapid pictur- 
izations of the Moving Finger of Fate—as they 
even see things pictured that have happened in 
their own lives, or the lives of their friends— 
so the movie screen is The World’s Looking 
Glass, wherein it sees reflected all its own 
emotions! 


Yes, all the world goes to the Movies! All 
humanity wants its thrill! Thousands of Movie 
shows in thousands of cities daily, nightly, are 
— with throngs of eager people with a 

een appetite for realism, romance, tragedy, 

thos, humor—they want to see and feel every 
omen emotion it is possible to portray! 


ND all this Movie madness sweeping the 
world has revealed startling things! Do 
you know one strange thing the Movies have 
done? THEY HavE PRODUCED THOUSANDS OF 
PROMISING NEW PLaYWRIGHTS—men and women 
photoplay writers who get their ideas merely 
from seeing photoplays night after night! 


These people not only produce wonderful scen- 
arios, construct vivid plots, weave romantic, tragic, 
serio-comic or humorous situations, but they also 
write many of the wonderful little magazine stories 
you read. For tolearn the one thing ag" am se oapenne 
teaches you to dothe other. And now the bigrus 
ison! So many men and women are beginning to 
write photoplays successfully! IT REALLY IsN’T 
HARD TO LEARN TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY—IT REALLY 
Isn’T HARD TO LEARN TO WRITE AStToRY! It’sno 
longer a mystery. The secret’s out! And hosts of 
bright people are eagerly taking advantage of it and 
learning how! With the right instruction, they be- 
come thrilled and fascinated by the lure of scenario 
writing, and eagerly concentrate all energies onit at 
every opportunity—for the scenario and magazine 
editors are ever calling for more plays and stories— 
more and more are needed daily, weekly, as more 
photoplay houses are built, and more film com- 
panies organized—and wider grows the fascination 
of the photoplay. 


So right here is your big, vital, gripping, romantic 
opportunity—in an irresistible profession that 
carries with it a world of surprising new possibilities, 
that lifts you up to new honors, new environment, 
fine friends, exalted purpose, and the admiration of 
all your family and fellowmen. YOU may learn to 
write photoplays and stories—yes, you! OU who 
have always doubted you could—YOU who thought 
it was some mythical, mysterious magic that only 
geniuses dare attempt. 


All the ideas, all the material, all the suggestions, 
the spur to your imagination, you can get at the 
Movies, by a method described in a wonderful New 





Movie Millions! 


Easy System of Story and Play Writing published 
at Auburn, New York. It is called THE IRvING 
SysTEM and is for the millions who go to the Movies 
and want to learn how to write photoplays and 
stories. In a word, THE IRVING SYSTEM is for you. 


It teaches you: How to attend the Movies and 
adapt scenes, incidents, motives, titles, characters 
to your own purposes and plans for photoplays; it 
shows you how easily you may get ideas for photo- 
plays every time you go to a picture play; how to 
switch around any play and make it a realistic story 
totally unlike the one from which you adapted it; 
how to take characters you see in any picture and 
reconstruct them for your own photoplay; how you 
can easily rebuild any plot you see; how simple it is 
to revise and rebuild dialogue; how to begin writ- 
ing photoplays in the easiest, simplest, surest way; 
how to demonstrate to yourself it doesn’t take 
genius to write them, but plain common sense and 
earnest effort. 


The wonderful Irving System also shows you how 
to make an interesting test of your own ability after 
the next photoplay you see; how to familiarize your- 
self quickly with every rule of writing photoplays; 
how to learn all of the interesting terms used in 
photoplay production, such as close-up, semi-close- 
up, iris and dissolve, masks, visions, the lap-dissolve, 
double exposure, the flash, reverse-action, and many 
others; howto quicken your own imagination; howto 
spur your ability to adapt ideas from plays you see; 
how to lift yourself out of the rut of life and do 
something fascinating as well as profitable; how to 
develop all the finest and best there is in you—how 
to win your way to public recognition; how to thrill 
and enthuse thousands; how to take the short cut 
to success! 


S° to get you started on the Road to Realization, 
The Authors’ Press, originators of the Irving 
System, are going to —- to you absolutely free 
the most enchanting illustrated book you ever read, 
called “‘THE WONDER Book FOR WRITERS,” and 
filled with many things that will be good news to 
you—revelations, information, ideas, helps, hints, 
and pictures—pictures of Movie stars, scenario 
writers, authors, photopla 
studio scenes—that will thri 1 
you with all the possibilities 
that play writing holds for 
you. 
Get a new grip on tife— 
get into the sphere of clever, 
appy, successful people— 
have a snappicr purpose and 
a bigger aim—a higher goal 
—more lucrative spare hours 
instead of wasted ones: THE 
WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS 
opens the way. It costs you 
 nothing—it is yours without 
obligation. Simply write your 
name and address below, and 
mail coupon right away. 
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Worper Rook | 
WRITERS 


Tue Autuors’ Press, Dept.229, Auburn, N.Y. 


Send me Assotutety Free, “ The Wonder Book for 


Writers.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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aration of food passed out of the house- 
hold, the family was no longer bound to- 
gether by ties of common work. Then 
the duty of the daughter came to be that 
of keeping a lot of people who were more 
‘or less out of a job in a good humor. 
The home was either a refuge for people 
who did not have enough to do, or else 
it was a place of rest to which the mem- 
bers of the family came when their work 
was done. 

In either case the duties of the 
daughter as assistant and apprentice in 
the home came to consist, not in further- 
ing the work of the world directly, but 
in ministering to the rest of the weary 
and the pleasures of the idle—that is to 
say, if she had any functions at home at 
all, for often she was merely on display 
there for the benefit of those who might 
pass that way and marry her. For the 
sake both of her present environment and 
future prospects all that could make life 
sweet and pleasant fell to her lot. If 
there was an ill temper in the family, the 
ideal daughter was supposed to soothe it; 
if there were small kindnesses to be done 
(in the shape of carrying currant jelly 
to a sick neighbor, or coarse but useful 
garments to a pauper family, or finding 
grandmother’s spectacles, or warming 
Father’s slippers, or holding mother’s 
yarn), she was the person to do them. 
Such occupations kept Satan from finding 
mischief for idle hands and set her in 
pretty poses before the eyes of suscept- 
ible bachelors. Possibly some people will 
always have to be specialized for such 
functions. Probably a better organization 
of home and society will make them un- 
necessary. But to doom half of the 
world to the task of keeping the other 
half in good humor is not efficient, and 
in our times, is fast becoming impossible. 


=o when the modern daughter, mainly 
under the stress of economic necessity, 
emerges in father’s world, she will find 
it necessary to tutor her conscience and 
reorganize the ideals instilled into her 
early youth, and possibly to teach her 
family a gentle lesscn. Taking father or 
any other successful man as a model, 
she has to look the virtues of mother’s 
daughter soberly in the face and then 
discard them as rapidly and completely 
as possible. This applies of course only 
to the mature girl who is her own mistress 
before the law and capable of complete 
financial independence. So long as the 
caughter is a young girl at home, so long 
as she is dependent on her parents for 
education and nurture, so long she owes 
them the attention and service and de- 
ference to their wishes. For the very 
young girl, Mother’s daughter of the last 
generation is not wholly a bad model. 
An attempt to emulate her may make 
the modern maid a sweeter and gentler 
woman, and serve as a wholesome, though 
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the great Northwest? The story 
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temporary, discipline for the crudities of 
undeveloped character and manners still 
unformed. The mistakes lies in continu- 
ing the sense of daughterly responsibility 
as far as the small functions of the home 
and one’s immediate social group are con- 
cerned, after one has taken up one’s 
mature work. And this is exactly what 
the modern girl is still inclined to do. 

The first step in attaining her social 
and economic majority is to have a de- 
finite understanding with her immediate 
family. If she lives at home, she is to 
make her own contribution to the family 
exchequer. It is to be sufficient for all 
purposes, and with it her other duties 
at home are to cease. Henceforth she is 
on a level with the husband and sons so 
far as home duties are concerned. The 
girl who lives at home, without bearing 
her own share of the expense, is not 
economically free. She is victimized and 
kept in a subordinate place by employers, 
“because she lives at home;” and a cor- 
responding cut in her wages is passed on 
to other girls who do not live at home. 
Owing some service to the family, she is 
still under their control and her energies 
and her sense of responsibility are 
divided, if she does not become wholly 
irresponsible in consequence. 

For most girls who have completed 
their education and have attained full 
physical and intellectual maturity, and 
capacity for complete self-support, it is 
probably better to leave home altogether. 
The girl who has a happy and indulgent 
home is somewhat hindered by it from 
taking her job seriously. The girl who 
has a fretful, strict, or exacting home life, 
is drained of nervous energy and initiative 
by it. There is only one home in which a 
mature woman is or ought to be happy, 
and that is a home where she is com- 
plete mistress. Of course there are all 
sorts of special cases in which members 
oi the family are dependent on each other, 
and the immediate claims of love are 
stronger than those of any job. Such 
cases ought to be exceptional. In the 
life of the girl they are, in the long run, 
almost always unfortunate. But genuine 
love between people bound together by 
ties of blood and long association and 
mutual helpfulness and gratitude should 
make possible a complete understanding, 
if the girl presents her case with firmness 
and tact. Mother, in particular, often 
errs in her demands on the daughter, 
simply because she does not understand. 
A little patience and kindliness will usual- 
ly educate her. 


FTEN, however, the girl has to make 
a complete break, and demonstrate 
her capacity and intention to manage her 
own affairs. Some of the happiest solu- 
tions of these difficulties have resulted 
where the girl has simply picked up her- 
self and departed. The family usually 
come around and make the first advances, 
and, if she has made a success of her ad- 
venture, as any hcalthy girl in full posses- 
sion of her senses can in these days, she 
is exalted to a position of glory and honor 
by those who erstwhile opposed her, and 
it gives her family something to boast 
of to the end of their days. 
On the other hand, some of the most 
unhappy and quarrelsome and fretful 
family groups that I know of are those 








in which mature daughters, and occasion- 
ally mature sons, have remained in close 
subordination to the family out of a sense 
of duty. While Father, and particularly 
Mother, are entitled to all that genuine 
love and honor can give, there is no tie 
so close that it gives anyone’s infirmity 
of temper a right to spoil or in anywise 
hinder the real work of the world, or any 
individual’s contribution to it. A girl 
whose heart is tender and whose love is 
loyal will always know how to make other 
people happy no matter how stubborn she 
has to be on some points. And it is 
only this type of girl who needs the 
admonishings of this article. 


bad many cases it is best for the girl 
who has attained full maturity and 
economic independence to indulge her 
wish to seek her fortune in the great city. 
She probably will not find the fortune; 
but again she may. Perhaps her fortune 
will soon lead her right back to her own 
doorstep. But the definite break with all 
her past, the absolute dependence on her 
own judgment and her own resources, 
even her mistakes and humiliations. will 
give her a discipline which most girls 
need, and most men contrive to get. If 
she comes back to her own town again, 
she will do it with a wider outlook, and 
a better ideal of finish and quality in her 
work. I know there are many scare 
stories of the fate of girls in the great 
city, far from the advice and guardianship 
of Father and Mother. But facts seldom 
bear them out, at least in cases where the 
girl is really grown up and has proved her 
capacity to support herself. The really 
tragic fact in all the white-slave investiga- 
tions, for instance, is that the victims in 
question were in most cases very young 
girls who lived at home, and whose wages 
were in consequence cut by their firms, 
and whose pleasures were too greatly 
straightened by parental surveillance. 

I know many girls who came to the city 
somewhat against the wills of their fam- 
ilies. They are now, to a woman, success- 
ful and happy in their work, and on the 
most amiable terms with the erstwhile 
objectors. I cannot match the records 
that I know of the missteps of idle girls 
at home in small towns among the girls 
I know who have struck out on their own 
in the city. After all, the necessity of 
working eight hours a day, and meeting 
one’s own bills, and sinking or swimming 
by one’s own sole exertions is a great 
sharpener of the wits and a tonic to 
character in anyone. The sooner sensible 
and mature women take to moving around 
freely in the world of men, the sooner the 
world of men will become fit for them to 
move in. 

But when the girl has established her 
new relations with her family, she often 
has to revise her position in regard to 
all the small social claims that society 
has learned to make on the leisured 
women of the modern family. The 
church, and the Y. W. C. A. and the 
settlement, and the Red Cross, and a 
myriad other institutions of that type are 
to have their claims subordinated at once 
to her main business. These are all 
worthy organizations and deserve the help 
that they get. But most of them would 
prefer a few cents out of one’s pocket- 
book to one’s own personal endeavor. A 
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rtain amount of philanthropic ‘work 

may mean recreation and companionship 
ior the girl, especially the lonely girl iu a 
big city. But beyond the point of rec- 
reation and pleasure these claims are to 
be left to those who have more time to 
meet them. 

Similarly the girl should be sure that 
she has no hang-overs from the social life 
of mother’s daughter to bother her. 
Nothing is more important than that the 
girl who works should have wholesome 
pleasure which is a genuine relief and 
stimulus to her. Nothing is more im- 
portant than that she should choose 
the kind of pleasure which furnishes 
her with relaxation that she enjoys. In 
order to get this, she must often pick 
and choose quite ruthlessly among the 
ready-made amusements which a loving 
family often thrust upon her. Vaca- 
tions with relatives, visits from old 
friends, are to be measured simply 
by the standard of her own delight in 
them. So far as they are matters of 
duty and conciliation, they had best be 
abolished as rapidly as possible. 


LL this sounds like a selfish standard. 

It is not. The dedication of one’s 
energy to a real job is in itself a dedica- 
tion to social service. The modern woman 
will not kill sentiment in herself. She will 
only discipline and enlarge it. The job 
that a girl holds should either represent 
real service to her or be a means to a 
position where she can serve. The better 
she does in her work, the higher she rises 
in it to position of power, the wider the 
circle that her beneficence reaches, the 
less the best impulses of her heart and 
mind are hampered by other people. The 
path to service is power, and power to 
do and to create is, in any person, man or 
woman, a responsibility as intimate and 
precious as life itself, and the squandering 
of it at the behest of others should be 
no less a crime than suicide. Every girl 
who has emerged into Father’s world has 
emerged into what is more and more the 
goal and the center of power in our time. 
The world forces that have carried her 
thither demand that, accepting her new 
position, she should make a new dedica- 
tion of her conscience and her energy 
to her new place. 

But when she has settled all this; when 
she has reorganized her ideals, and 
educated her family, and put her old 
friends and counselors in their place, and 
has made her début, feeling free and 
brave and self-dependent in the larger 
world of work, her battle with her old 
disabilities as ““Mother’s daughter” is not 
finished. Indeed, it has just begun. For 
there at her typewriter, and stowed away 
in her files and enshrined serene in the 
attitudes and requests of her employers 
are all her old services and inhibitions and 
temptations as ““Mother’s daughter.” She 
has a perfectly good career awaiting her 
in dusting out the corners of business, 
or, possibly in soothing its headaches. 
And, unless she takes good heed, she is 
likely to find herself gently and securely 
shelved in her old place. She may call 
herself a secretary or an assistant, but 
she will be mother’s daughter just the 
same, and her real freedom and service 
will be no greater and wider under her 
new name than under the old. 








HEY are not sick in the 

sense that they must stay 

home from shop or office. 
-They are simply clogged up with 
an accumulation of waste matter 
which should have been out of 
their bodies from three to seven 
days ago. 


poisons in their intestines. These 
poisons are interfering with the 
normal working of their brains 
and muscles; damaging their 
nerves and making it easy for 
disease-germs to get a strong 


foothold. 


These ten million Americans are 
wilful victims of Constipation— 
and Constipation is the worst 
national menace we face. 


“Wilful” victims, because Con- 
stipation can be relieved. 


Nujol will relieve it! 


It will relieve without in any 
way interfering with the daily 
round of duties and without 
causing any pain or bodily dis- 
comfort. 


This waste matter is breeding - 


Ten Million Americans are Only 
50% Fit for Work This Morning 
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Nujol is not a drug nor a medi- 
cine. It is simply a clear, taste- 
less, odorless liquid that relieves 
constipation by softening the 
impacted mass of waste and lubri- 
cating the walls of the intestines 
so as to make elimination prompt 
and easy. 

Nujol will keep you well because 
Nujol will keep your system 
clean. Infections seldom attack 
those in perfect health. With 
a clean colon, you will have 
fifty per cent less illness, and will 
feel fifty per cent better all the 
time. 

If you are one of this ten million, 
you should begin taking Nujol 
today. If you know any of the 
ten million, you should tell them 
about Nujol as soon as you can. 
This will be not only a favor 
to them, but a favor to your 
country — for in view of the fact 
that Constipation is a national 
curse, Nujol is a national need. 


Nujol for Constipation 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles 
only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
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Mail coupon for booklet ‘ 
to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
Room 705, 44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, address Nujol, 
22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal). 
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had to admire her, the business woman 
first, and not saying a word for her own 
girl. “This aint a street—this is a store,” 
she went on. 

“Our floor-man,” said the other girl, 
“what good would it do to tell him? 
He’s—” 

“You'd better go to your buyer’s office, 
then,” said Madam, curt. “You two— 
quick, now.” For a minute she looked 
after Nannie. “Only Id like to see you 
as soon as you’ve got through explaining 
to him,” she said to her. 

Madam walked back to her desk and 
sat down, tapping on the wood with her 
finger nails that shone like pink shells. 
“You stay here,” she said to me. Her 
face got all worked up. “She—that girl’s 
my granddaughter. I have to be strict 
with her this time.” 

Then in ran Nannie and threw herself 
on her knees with her face in Madam’s 
lap and crying: “Oh, it was terrible— 
oh!” - 

“Did you do that, Nannie?” said 
Madam, and her voice got high and thin. 

The girl jumped up and hid her face 
in Madam’s bosom. “Oh, how can you 
ask that!” she cried. “I’ didn’t even 
know she’d been in the room—in our 
section—” 

A kind of peace fell all over Madam’s 
face. “I sure was afraid to have you 
come in, Nannie,” she said. “That girl 
oughtn’t to of come into your section if 
she didn’t belong there. You tell her 
I'll go up to the accounting, though, and 
have them credit that sale to her.” 

I stared, not believing my own ears. 
Say, you certainly look different to your 
relations. Madam’s hands, all shining 
with stones, just kept stroking the girl’s 
shining head, and then she said: “You 
ask your floor-man to give you the after- 
noon off. You go home.” 

The girl looked up then, and her face 
went rosy. “Oh no, I’d rather not,” she 
said. “And anyhow, you'll be out to- 
night, and—and I’m going out too.” 

“Where to?” asked Madam quickly. 

“Just with Anna Wood, the girl that 
works with me,” said Nannie. 

“Well,” said Madam, “remember I 
wont have none of these young store- 
fellows that hardly save a penny out of 
their envelopes—” 

I walked out so slow you could of 
timed each step. Honest, I thought I 
had dust in my garret! Madam, to be 
so easy satisfied with just a word! 

So that evening I jammed on my hat 
and went down to the locker-rooms, and 
I waited. And sure enough, in came 
Miss Wood with Nannie behind her. 
“You look all right, kid,” Miss Wood said, 
looking her over. “Come on, now.” 
They went out. 

And I went right behind them. 


HERE’S one thing I’ve never tried 


before—that’s sleuthing. And it 
didn’t work out very well. They saw 
me, and spoke to me; and after they’d 
said they was going to meet some one, 
why I had to let them go. 

After a while I walked into a automat 
and sat down at a corner table near a 
family of Italians, and then I got up 
and got myself a bunch of nickels and 
began to eat. And would you believe 
it—there in came them two girls, with 


Madame 


Francine’s Obstacle 


(Continued from page 21) 


two fellows after them. It certainly aint 
hard to be a detective when you don’t 


try. 

One of the fellows was that Mr. Berry, 
the floor-man in the Gold Room. He 
was holding on to Nannie’s arm. And 
behind them was Miss Wood with a short, 
square fellow that had one of these faces 
tkat say “Villain” so plain you can al- 
most read it. Nothing to speak of in 
the way of looks, nothing to speak of in 
the way of clothes, and not much of 
anything, you saw right off, but just— 
wicked. He had big, flashing black eyes 
and black hair and white teeth, My 
heart just kind of fell to my toes. He 
didn’t even wear a white collar—just a 
bow in a soft collar. He looked a reg- 
ular Black Hand. You seen right off he 
and Miss Wood was suited to each other. 
But Nannie—what about her and Mr. 
Berry? 

That Miss Wood sort of swept the 
room with her eyes. “Some joint!” she 
said. “What made you bring us here, 
Jack?” 

That dark fellow,—Jack, he was,—he 
said: “Anyhow, the food’s good here.” 

“And cheap,” said Miss Wood, scorn- 
ful. “I do hate a fellow to be careful 
with his pocketbook.” 

“Well,” said that Jack, and he grinned, 
“you don’t have to think of that. But 
a fellow—he does. If he’s careful with 
it, it’s got a way of remembering him 
some day when he needs it. Don’t it, 
Nannie?” She looked up, blushed, and 
looked down. 

I felt positive sick. Madam’s girl all 
alone, and that gun-man in love with 
her! I went home and I sat up, think- 
ing. And I couldn’t think a thing. 


NEXT day Madam had to go off un- 
expected to Chicago, to stay about 
a week. And every day them two girls 
went out together. 

Then I got a telegram from Madam 
telling me to stay and wait that evening, 
she was coming back that same day, and 
she had a tip that meant something. She 
came right up to her office. I'd been 
sort of thinking, and I had got my cour- 
age together. I meant to tell her what 
I’d seen and take the consequences if 
she got mad. But she didn’t give me a 
chance to begin. She’d heard hips was 
to be popular, and that’s all she’d talk 
about. Then all at once she said: “Do 
you think some of the people are in 
yet?” And she jumped up and walked 
over to the Gold Room. I watched her 
go through the aisles, that were all empty 
except for a few salespeople still fixing 
up their sales-slips. There wasn’t a sign 
of her girl there. 

She called out tome: “Listen, Myrtle: 
will you run down and—and see if Miss 
Nannie Crowell is in the lockers? I 
want to see her.” She kind of smiled. 
“She’s got a birthday today, and I 
brought her a gift from Chicago.” 

“Sure,” I said, and ran to the elevators. 
But Madam ran on too. “I'll go along 


myself,” she said. ‘Here, show me where 
the lockers are. It's been years since I 
came down here.” I steered her past the 
leathers, and through the mattresses, and 
into the gallery that led into the ladies’ 
lockers. 

“It’s a regular mystic maze,” she said. 
“You go see if you can find her.” 

I went off. I knew where their locker 
was. I came up to them. And for a 
minute I stopped. I really didn’t know 
them at first. I thought I certainly had 
dust in my garret! Miss Wood was all 
dolled up in a new green satin frock with 
bronze beads. And beside her was Nannie 
in a brown duvetyne. They were near 
their lockers, all alone, for the other girls 
had gone long ago, even Lizzie, and they 
were putting their skirts over the dresses. 
Near by lay their coats, that they meant 
to put on over those dresses they’d taken. 

I just stood there. Then they seen 
me. 

Miss Wood’s face grew a kind of scar- 
let, but Nannie’s went white. I couldn't 
say a word. 

Madam hollered out to me: 
Myrtle?” 

I wanted to say something different, 
but I shouted: “Nothing.” I had a 
kind of crazy idea that would keep her 
away, until I’d thought of something. 
But she followed my voice, of course, 
and in a minute there she was too, and 
them two girls with their long coats half- 
on, trying to cover their dresses. 

Her eyes, that are brown, grew sharp 
as knives. “Take your coat off, Nannie,” 
she said, and she went over herself and 
gentle, pulled it off. “You better take 
yours off too,” she said to the other girl. 
They stood there all decked out in two 
of the most expensive dresses in Graver’s 
Gold Room. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Madam 
Francine. And you knew now why the 
girls in the Grottos were more afraid of 
her than a toothache. 

They didn’t answer. Then Miss Wood 
said, kind of short and quick: “We— 
it’s all right. But we can’t explain.” 

“Tt looks like you can’t explain,” 
Madam said. “But you'll have to try. 
Well, Nannie,” she asked in that same 
low voice, “when did you get your raise 
so you can buy yourself hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar dresses without asking me?” 

Nannie just stared up to her. 

Madam went on: “This aint me, you 
know. You can wheedle me to do any- 
thing. But this is the firm. What’s the 
idea? Where did you get the dresses?” 
And then she said: “And how?” 

She lifted up the satin Miss Wood was 
wearing. “This dress was wore before,” 
she said. “Turn around. It’s creased in 
the back, where it was sat on. Come, 
now,” she said, sharp and short, “what’s 
the idea?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Miss Wood. “We 
we've arranged for this.” 

“Yes,” said Madam, “with who?” 

Both girls were still. Only Nannie’s 
eyes got bigger and darker all the time. 

“Who’s in charge of stock in your de- 
partment?” asked Madam, quick. 

The two girls looked at each other, then 
at me, and then at her. 

“The floor-man,” said Nannie. 

A kind of quiver passed over Madam’s 
face. “Sure,” she said. “That was 


“Well, 
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casy. So he let you take the dresses 
ut at night—return them next morning 
~and no one would know the difference. 
{s that the idea?” Both girls just looked 
at her, kind of fascinated. 

She stood there quiet a second or so, 
and then she turned to her girl. “Tel! 
me, Nannie,” she went on, and I felt a 
kind of stab when I heard that voice 
from Madam, so quiet and with something 
that was hurt in it, “did he do all this— 
for you?” 

Nannie didn’t answer. But she shook 
her head, and two tears fell down. 

“Then it must of been for you,” said 
Madam to Miss Wood. “What I want 
to know is why she—Nannie—is in on 
it? Now I know what that girl meant 
that day when you had that fuss about 
the sale. How many times did you 
do this?” she asked Nannie then. 

“T—yesterday was the first time I said 
I would,” whispered Nannie. ‘“She—she 
said it wouldn’t hurt the clothes, and—he 
said it was all right—” 

“Were you,” cut in Madam, to Miss 
Wood, “going to meet this accommodating 
floor-man tonight?” They looked at each 
other, she and Miss Wood. ‘“Weli,” said 
Madam, “he’ll be surprised to find some- 
thing new—he’ll have a chaperon at his 
party tonight.” 

At that Nannie cried out: 
can’t, Grandma! You can’t!” 

Madam smiled a little bit, a winter kind 


“Oh, you 


of smile. “I did think I couldn't,” she 
said. “I have promised. some one else 
tonight. But I'll tell my friend to meet 


me where yours is. You call up Mr. 
Smith,” she said to me, “and tell him 
to meet me—where is it?” 

“You can’t do that,” cried Nannie, 
kind of frantic. She was talking like 
a child that’s been spoiled, but her voice 
broke when she said: ‘“Why—we’re nct 
going to meet him—only one man!” 

“Who’s the other man?” asked Madam, 
her voice sharp as pins. “What’s he got 
to do with you behind my back?” 

“He didn’t,” said Nannie. “I wouldn’t 
let him come home, because you might 
not let him—” 

“T ought to take you home and shake 
you,” said Madam then, talking slow. 
“T thought it was just bad company— 
tagging round with this girl that’s using 
her floor-man to get things he can’t hon- 
estly give her. I'd never thought my 
girl would use store clothes—to run 
around with some of these young fools 
with nothing to his head but a pompa- 


“He’s not,” cried Nannie. ‘“He’s not! 
I wont let you say that about—” 

Madam turned round all at once quick 
and sudden. “Did you elope and marry 
him?” she asked. “Did he ask you to 
do that fool thing?” 

Nannie’s face went red to her neck, 
and she shook her head. 

“What’s he been saying to you then?” 
said Madam, red spots in her face too. 

“He never said anything to me,” said 
Nannie, low. 

Madam stared at her. “Do you mean 
to say,” she said, “you’re running after 
a fellow—taking store clotues to go with 
him? Nannie!” 

Nannie looked up at her. She’d been 
talking like a spoiled child. But she 


didn’t look like a child at all that min- 
ute. 


She looked a woman, “Oh,” she 





< 





said, “what do you know about love, 
Grandma? He—he don’t have to talk! 
He don’t have to say—things, so I know. 
Only I thought—Miss Wood said to me 
maybe if I looked real swell tonight—it 
being my birthday too—he might talk— 
anyhow.” 

Madam turned round to Miss Wood. 
“Take off that gown,” she said. “And 
you too, Nannie.” Madam took Nannie’s 
key, locked the dresses in her locker and 
put the key-into her bag. “Now,” she 
said, “come along, girls. We'll do some 


explaining. Where are you to go this 
evening?” 

“The Benner,” said Nannie, her lips 
trembling. 


“Call a taxi, Myrtle,” Madam said to 
me. And though I thought I had dust 
in my garret, I got it, and we piled into 
it,and got to the Benner. There in the 
lobby were that Jack and Mr. Berry. 
And when he met Madam’s eyes, his 
mouth fell open and he almost fell. She 
stared a minute at the other guy, though, 
who had stepped up to Nannie right 
away. Then she faced the tall one. 

“T think you know me, young man,” 
she said, “—from Graver’s. I’d look for 
another job if I was you, tomorrow. 
Graver’s don’t appreciate taking people 
into the firm without knowing it. Who 
gave you leave to lend dresses to these 
two fool girls?” His face, that was kind 
of weak and frightened, grew pale as wax. 
But Madam turned to the: other young 
fellow. He’d jumped right in front of 
her, though, and his wicked black eyes 
just burned at her. ‘What right have 
you got to call these ladies names?” he 
said, low and mean. 

Madam glared right back. “I’m in 
charge of a department at Graver’s,” she 
said. “And who are you,” she went on, 
“taking these girls out in store clothes?” 


E stared over to them. “I don’t 

know what you're talking about,” he 
said. 
either—except maybe to tell—her—she’d 
look a dream in brown.” 

“What right,” said Madam, “have you 
got to tell her what color she’d look good 
to you in? Or take her out, either?” 

His jaw, that was obstinate as hers, 
got kind of stuck out. “I’m taking her 
out because I like her,” he said, and got 
red. 

“Does she know it?” said Madam. 

The red got as deep as fire, and he 
looked at Nannie. “I think—she guesses 
it,” he said. 

Madam said, sort of scornful: “But 
you're careful not to tell her, eh?” 

His eyes just flashed up then: “Look 
here, Missis,” he said, “I'll not let you 
say that to me! She knows I—I like 


her. And—and some day I’m going to 
ask her to marry me. But she knows 
why I don’t. And that’s because I’ve 


got enough for two—but just now yet I 
couldn’t take care of more.” 

“What d’you mean?” said Madam. 

“Well,” he said, “if you want to know, 
she has a grandma, and she says she 
couldn’t leave her. And I’m waiting for 
a raise—and then I'll ask her—when I 
can afford to take care of her, and the 
old lady tov.” 

Nannie’s face got all pink as if she’d 
been lit up inside, and there was surprise 
and gladness and something else in it. 


“T’ve never mentioned clothes to | 
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But Madam kind of popped out her 
eyes. She put her hands, that were all 
covered with diamonds, on his for a 
minute. ‘“Well—I’m her grandma,” she 
said. I never seen Madam more a real 
beauty than she was that minute! 

For a second I thought his eyes would 
fall out of his head. “Gosh!” he said, 
and stood looking at her. It was funny, 
too, he didn’t look wicked at all, there 
with his mouth open as if he seen Santa 
se laus! He looked like a surprised little 

ry. 
“What’s your job at Graver’s?” said 
Madam. 

“Me?” he said, and laughed. Say, peo- 
ple certainly do look different when you 
look at them different; and things aint 
what you see them to be—are they, now? 
I seen him in a minute so different I’d 
never guess how I could of thought any 
other way. “Didn’t you hear about me?” 
he said. “J gave Nannie her job. I’m the 
decorator in the Misses’, and I got up that 





idea of the Golden-heads!” Being a kind 
of artist, which a decorator is, he had to 
wear them dowdy kind of clothes, of 
course! “Don’t you think it was a good 
idea?” he asked, blushing a bit. 

Madam turned her head. “I guess,” 
she said, “your idea is all busted, boy. 
Where’s your other Golden-head?” We 
looked around, and there wasn’t no Miss 
Wood and no Mr. Berry to see. 

“Do you know where she 
Madam asked. 

“Me?” he said. “I never seen her be- 
fore six months ago, when I chose her 
from a bunch to be the other girl with 
—Nannie. And after that, Nannie—she 
wouldn’t go out with me unless I took 
a lady-friend along, and so Miss Wood, 
being the nearest, she came and brought 
her gentleman.” 

Madam stood a minute, and then she 
said: “Will you run to the phone, 
Myrtle, and—and call Mr. Smith. And 
tell him—I have something to tell him?” 


lives?” 


But when I got into the booth and had 
him on the wire, she couldn’t wait for 
me to talk. She pushed me aside, and 
she said: “Look here—do you remember 
—about my granddaughter? Well—she 
couldn’t—on account of me? You don't 
understand? Well, come down—and help 
me straighten it all out!” 

Well, he did come, and they did 
straighten it out. 

And me, I’ve got a new job. I’m in 
“Madam Francine’s,” and I’m supposed 
to be her assistant. But these days I 
really got most of the work to do, being 
she and Mr. Smith are away so much. 
Our customers know she’s as handsome as 
the picture of Miss Russell that’s on a 
easel in the reception-room. But she 
thinks there aint no one more beautiful 
than that there little Francine she’s over 
to see all the time, and most people would 
think I had dust in my garret if I told 
them that was—Madam’s great-grand- 
daughter. 





afraid I can’t. I’ve got to look for a job 
in the next few days.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of jobs. With 
your reputation you'll get something right 
away. Kirk has no end of pull, he’ll land 
something for you.” 

“No, thanks,” he interrupted quickly. 
“T’d rather stand on my own feet. Thank 
you, just the same,” he added with a 
smile. 

Rita didn’t let Jim look for a position 
the next day, nor yet the next. For three 
days she kept him fully occupied. She 
exhibited him at luncheon; she displayed 
him for tea; and she paraded him for 
dinner. The men he met looked him over 
with quick, interested glances, and the 
women gloated over him. 

Jim told himself repeatedly that he was 
having a good time. Good Lord, why 
weuldn’t he? And yet—somehow he 
didn’t speak this crowd’s language. 

The third night after he arrived in New 
York he was hurrying to meet Rita at the 
Rialto Roof. He had gone to the theater 
with a brother officer, whom he had met 
by chance, and had planned to join Rita 
for a dance or two afterward. 

“You have plenty of time,” his friend 
told him. “Come on with me to the can- 
teen in the next block. I am going to call 
for my mother, and I’d like to have you 
meet her. It’s a dandy place, and you’re 
apt to run into some of the old Nancy 
bunch.” 

As they went up the steps, Jim glanced 
at his watch. It was fifteen minutes to 
twelve. But it didn’t matter, Rita was 
never on time. 

“They have good music,” he remarked, 
as they stood in the doorway of the long 
room filled with dancers. 

“Yes, it’s the Marine band from one 
of the ships. It’s too bad it’s so late— 
you wont get a dance.” 

The dancing stopped; there was hand- 
clapping; and then the band broke into 
the encore. They played “Home Sweet 
Home.” 

Jim leaned back against the door, and 
with half-shut eyes, stood listening. 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place 
like home. 


The Return of 


Jimmy 
(Continued from page 63) 


When the last note died away, Jim 
straightened. He looked at his watch. 

“T’ll have to run,” he cried. “I can 
just make the last train out.” 

His friend looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “The last train? I thought you 
were going to the show at the Rialto?” 

Jim looked at him dazedly. “Oh, yes, 
so I was.” Then he threw back his head 
and laughed, and patted his mystified 
companion on the shoulder. “But I’m 
not.” 


RS. DAY heard Jim come in. It was 

very late, and it was raining. Pretty 
soon she tiptoed into his room and shut 
the wiftdow by the bed, and pulled the 
blanket up over his shoulders. 

In the morning, while she was getting 
breakfast, he burst into the kitchen. 

“Did I smell griddle cakes?” 

“No, you didn’t, but you will.” She 
smiled at him from the stove. “Have a 
good time?” 

“Oh, sure.” 

He drifted into the living-room and 
presently his mother heard him at the 
piano. He was drumming with one finger, 
a note here, a note there, a pause while 
he hummed a doubtful bar or two. Fin- 
ally she made out the tune. He was 
playing ‘Home Sweet Home.” 

“Tt’s funny about a song like this, isn’t 
it?” he called out to her. “It’s an awfully 
old song, but nobody seems to have for- 
gotten it. I wonder why?” 

“T suppose because it’s 
sweet, and the sentiment 
Everybody understands 
means, you know.” 

Jim struggled with an elusive note be- 
fore he answered. “Oh, I don’t know 
about that. But let me tell you this,” 
he went on decidedly, “a lot more fellows 
are going to know more about it than 
they did before. They are going to make 
it their business to find out. I don’t sup- 


simple and 
is genuine. 
what home 


pose there’s a man who has been through 
it over there, who hasn’t at one time or 
another dreamed of home, and _ sniffled 
about it and not been a darned bit 
ashamed of his sniffling either. It may 
mean different things to different men, 
but one thing you can bet your life on. 
Home doesn’t mean fashionable restau- 
rants, rich food, risqué shows, pretty 
women in pretty clothes to make a fuss 
over you, and three-o’clock-in-the-morn- 
ing parties.” 

An hour later he sat on the steps out- 
side the kitchen door. “Say, Mother,” he 
began, with careful casualness, “you 
haven’t once mentioned little Jeanne San- 
derson.” There was a long pause. “Is 
she married—or anything?” 

“Not that I know of. When I see her 
she always asks me about you.” 

“Um—it’s a pity she wouldn’t write and 
get her information first hand. Is she as 
pretty as ever?” 

“Oh, yes.” Mrs. Day waited a minute. 
“I thought you had forgotten all about 
Jeanne.” 

“No—I haven't,” Jim answered slowly. 
Then he went on confidentially: “You 
know, it’s funny about the girl a man 
finds himself remembering. He may have 
been crazy about a girl—liked to dance 
with her, take her about, even kiss her; 
and yet somehow when he gets away— 
oh, I can’t exactly express it. And then 
another girl, a girl he hasn’t been seeing 
much of perhaps, will come and cuddle 
into his memory, and—sort of comfort 
him when he’s homesick; and he’ll wonder 
about her—and all—” His voice trailed 
off vaguely, and he glanced uneasily at 
his mother. 

But his mother seemingly was paying 
but scant attention to his reflections. She 
was just smiling and looking over his 
socks. 

“Yes—go on, I’m listening,” she told 
him presently. “Were you saying any- 
thing about Jeanne?” 

“Yes.” Jim’s eyes softened. “Do you 
remember their living-room? Wasn’t it 
a nice room and the open fire and the big 
chairs? And Jeanne used to play funny 
baby-talk games with her brother’s kid on 
the rug—and gee, Mother, couldn't 
Jeanne cook?” 
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The Rivals 


(Continued from page 4o) 


in the first place our 


in Brambledale; 
time is occupied with heavier things, and 
in the second, our late trains are so timed 
that one must leave the theater along 


about the second intermission, if one 
wishes to return to Brambledale the same 
night. Save for an occasional Shakes- 
pearean revival, a musical comedy just to 
please our husbands, or a special perform- 
ance of an Ibsen drama by an actress 
with an accent, we have frankly let the 
stage slide along without our patronage. 

So we went in for the contemporary 
drama with an enthusiasm that made up 
for lost time. After one or two lectures 
on its trend, we did a little field-work on 
our own account. We went to the city 
en masse, as Mrs. Wrench called it, to 
witness a matinée of “Under Bernice’s 
Bed,” which after careful study of the 
theatrical notices, we chose as being rep- 
resentative of the current plays. 

We have always preferred to say as 
little as possible on the score of that 
entertainment. I can only hope that those 
people who made up the audience were 
married; I feel that we can never suffi- 
ciently reproach ourselves for the fact 
that our party included Miss Emma Olive, 
a prominent but markedly unmarried 
member of the club. Only our natural 
desire to find out just which one of the 
cast really was under Bernice’s bed kept 
us until the final curtain and prevented 
our sweeping disapprovingly from the 
theater in a scornful body. If that was an 
example of the current drama, as Mrs. 
Wrench asked on the way home in the 
train, what on earth were we coming to? 


§° we dropped the drama as if it had 
been hot, and took up some more 
wholesome  subject—the fundamental 
principles of the Montessori system, if I 
remember rightly. But our radical ele- 
ment strongly disapproved of this move; 
there was, in fact, considerable strained 
feeling about the thing, and only Mrs. 
Wrench’s unfailing tact prevented an 
actual split in the club. 

Her tact was badly needed when we 
learned that the White Hyacinths were 
going right through with their study, for 
the news aroused the old bitterness of 
our radicals. I have often thought that, 
even if she had done nothing else for 
the community, Mrs. Wrench’s action on 
this occasion would have caused her name 
to live forever in Brambledale. She an- 
nounced that the bridge-club, rising above 
any need of studying the thing, would 
interpret’ the modern drama. With a cast 
composed of members of the bridge-club, 
we would publicly present, in Mrs. 
Wrench’s orange and black front parlor, 
a play representative of the highest aims 
of the modern dramatists, the proceeds to 
go to the purchase of sets of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s works for the Bramble- 
dale public library. 

The great difficulty was, of course, to 
find a suitable play. Again Mrs. Wrench 
came to the rescue. And it shows how 
really helpful it is to be closely affiliated 
with the celebrated. She communicated 
with Mrs. Sophie Haven Watson Cum- 





mings, and found that that gifted. lady 
had some years before written a one-act 
play called “The Sunshine of Ward C,” 
which had been given with great success 
by some of the best-known suburban 
dramatic societies. Mrs. Cummings came 
in person—that was a day!—and read her 
playlet before the bridge-club, rendering 
each part in a different voice; we all 
agreed that she was a born actress. And 
we decided on the spot that we had found 
the very thing; it was modern, in the best 
sense of the word, lightly amusing, and at 
the same time gratifyingly uplifting; be- 
sides which, it had just as many characters 
as there were members of our club. It 
was, really, little short of providential. 
The scene was laid in a sanatorium for 
incurables, while the heroine was a little 
waif of the streets, known whimsically as 
Smilin’ Annie, who had been run over by 
a coal-truck and was confined to a wheel- 
chair. But she had retained her uncon- 
querable chceriness, and the plot had to 


do with the way she brightened the lives | y I 
| and wondrous beauty, appearing twice as 


of the patients, either by playing elfish 
pranks on them, or by pointing out to 
them how much worse off some of the 
other incurables were. In this way, you 
see, we could work in both wholesome 
comedy and bits of pathos, thus giving the 
cast opportunity for some effective acting. 

No one, of course, would dispute that 
the leading réle should be played by Mrs. 
Wrench, least of all Mrs. Wrench herself. 
And to suit the occasion Mrs. Sophie 
Haven Watson Cummings obligingly made 
the heroine a girl in the late teens, instead 
of the tot of eight that she had been in 
the original version. And really, with her 
make-up on, and her hair down in braids, 
and the pink satin pillows in back of her 
on the wheel-chair, Mrs. Wrench didn’t 
look a day over thirty. Everybody re- 
marked it. 

There is really no need to tell the rest. 
If you keep up with the suburban news, 
—and what really progressive person can 
afford not toP—you have read of the 
triumph scored by “The Sunshine of Ward 
C;” of how it had to be repeated to give 
all those who could not crowd into the 
parlor at the first performance a chance 
to see it; of the individual successes made 
by the club members in the réles of the 
various incurables; and especially of the 
personal hit that Mrs. Wrench scored as 
Smilin’ Annie. You recall, doubtless, the 
financial success of the production—how 
there were funds to present the library 
with six complete Tagores, with enough 
left over for two sets of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, one Myrtle Reed and three copies 
of ‘India’s Love Lyrics.” 

But best of all,—this did not appear 
in the papers——the play had the more- 
than-desired effect of taking the heart out 
of the White Hyacinth society. At the 
last account they were listlessly taking up 
the study of fireless cookery—a subject 
which our bridge-club completely used up 
I don’t know how many months ago. No 
matter from what angle you regard it, our 
presentation of the modern drama was a 
victory for Brambledale. 

And we have only just begun to fight. 
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factory builders in the north country. 
They had done well enough as neighbors, 
these Hornblowers, for the few years 
they had lived in Deepwater, until the 
day the Jackmans, who were among the 
oldest tenants on the Hillcrist estate, ap- 
peared with the story that Hornblower 
had ordered them out of their cottage; 
he had planned to build a factory there, 
he said, and he needed the house for his 
workmen. 

True, it was in his agreement, when he 
bought his property from Squire Hilicrist, 
that the tenancies would not be disturbed. 
But that was only a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment—and what have such things to do 
with the need of the moment? Thus 
Hornblower, smarting under the snubs of 
the aristocrats, is determined to be re- 
venged upon the entire Hillcrist com- 
munity, and upon the MHillcrists them- 
selves, for their refusal to accept him 
and his socially. He will build his fac- 
tories in the very center of their land- 
scapes and drench their estates with 
smoke; he will cover his acres with work- 
men’s cottages and let those who object 
seek other communities wherein to live. 
He’s a pushing man, is he? A common, 
coarse sort of fellow, with no traditions 
and no ancestry and no culture? Well, 
he’s a rich fellow, anyway, and money is 
power, and his power he will use to crush 
those who stand in his way. 

So war is declared between the Hill- 
crists and the Hornblowers, and once in 
it neither is particular as to the weapons 
he uses or the methods he adopts. If 
the aristocrat is to survive, if culture and 
gentility and England’s finest traditions 
are to be saved from the ruthless onrush 
of the ignorant and the ill-bred, then fire 
must be fought with fire, and poison gas 
with something equally devastating. The 
Hornblowers seem likely, with their 
money, to win this particular war of 
class until Mrs. Hillcrist, uncovering a 
scandal involving the Hornblower 
daughter-in-law, who had been an ac- 
commodating professional co-respondent 
in London before she married the factory 
owner’s son, forces the elder Hornblower 
to give in and to live up to his gentle- 
men’s agreement. 

But the victory is a hollow one for the 
good Squire Hillcrist, and there is a 
world of dramatic appeal in the tag of the 
play: “What is it gets loose when you 
start a fight and makes you what you 
think you’re not?” asks he. “What blind- 
ing evil? Begin as we may, it ends in 
this—skin game..... When we began 
this fight, we had clean hands—are they 
clean now? What’s gentility worth if it 
can’t stand fire?” 

To those who accept the play as rep- 
resenting the Galsworthy attitude toward 
war, the Hillcrists represent England, a 
little proud, a little gouty, a little superior, 
but true to her ideals and confident of 
- her destiny; while the Hornblowers nat- 
urally suggest Germany, with her human- 
ly selfish disregard for anything and 
everything that would halt her progress. 
The symbolists see the evicted Jackmans 
as Belgium, the violations of whose rights 
brought England into the war, and the 
play’s argument, on the theme that “who 
touches pitch shall be defiled,” as the 
Galsworthy protest against the whole 
sorry mess of war. Symbolical or not, 





Home-keeping 
Heroines 


(Continued from page 59) 


it is the finest serious drama of the season 
thus far, and is admiringly played by a 
mostly English company, headed by Her- 
bert Lomas, Marsh Allen, Lillian Bren- 
nard and Cynthia Brooke. Josephine 
Victor, playing the daughter-in-law, gives 
a dramatically fine performance, and 
there are numerous character bits well 
played. 


“TUST SUPPOSE,” supposes A. E. 

Thomas, who wrote this frankly and 
charmingly sentimental little comedy, that 
his royal highness, the Prince of Wales, 
had slipped away from his guardians while 
he was visiting in Washington and had 
motored into Virginia on a lark. Suppose 
he had stopped at the home of the Staf- 
fords of Virginia and there met Linda 
Lee, the romantic little daughter of the 
house, and fallen desperately in love with 
her—so desperately that he was willing 
to let the world go hang and elope with 
her that very night. Of course Linda Lee 
wouldn’t let him do anything so foolish, 
knowing that even their great love could 
not justify his desertion of his people and 
his obligations. The world would never 
understand. The world would say that 
he was a weakling who had given up 
everything “for a woman,” and never 
again would the world respect him or his 
country or his royal line. Better a hero 
lost than a lover won. And so she sent 
him back and stood sobbing by the gate 
of her moonlit garden as the final curtain 
shut her from view. 

A dear little play, for those who like 
dear little plays—a silly little play for 
those who are too hopelessly practical to 
be the least imaginative or revel in the 
romances of youth. Most of its scenes 
are charmingly written, and all of its 
characters are finely drawn and as finely 
played. Two of the most wholesome and 
engaging of English juveniles, Leslie How- 
ard and Geoffrey Kerr, play the Prince 
and his pal. And Fred Kerr, as fine a 
character actor as has come over from 
London in many seasons, is a British 
diplomat who rescues the Prince. But 
the charm of the performance rests large- 
ly with Patricia Collinge, who is so won- 
derfully earnest and sincere as Linda 
Lee that she fairly glorifies the romance. 
The well-loved Mrs. Whiffen is also in 
the cast, and gracefully acknowledges her 
nightly receptions. 


“BD UDDIE’—he’s the boy next door— 

tells me there never was a more 
thrillinger story than “The Prince and the 
Pauper.” Who’s Cinderella, compared 
with Tom Canty, he would like to know. 
And what’s a simpering curly-locks who 
was spirited away by a bunch of fairies 
to a dance, compared with a little beggar 
who beat it out of his father’s house to 
escape a licking and met Edward, Prince 
of England, and changed clothes with 
him and sat on a throne? Cinderella, 


she never really happened anyway, says 
Buddie. She’s just a sort of dream. But 
Tom! 


He’s a reg’lar fellow. And 








Edward, his pal, who was like him as 
two peas. Don’t you remember how 
Edward, adventuring in the streets, got 
mixed up with a gang of thieves and 
might have had his royal head buste:! if 
Miles Hendon, the fightingist hero who 
ever drew a shiny sword, hadn’t come 
along! 

There’s a real story, about real fellows, 
says Buddie. None of your fairy stuff. 
And afterward, don’t you remember how 
Miles brought Edward back to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and everybody recognized 
him because he could write Latin «nd 
everything, and he got on the throne and 
made Miles generalissimo, or something, 
of all the armies? And gave Tom and 
his mother a big house to live in and 
everything they wanted to eat forever 
and ever! There just never was a more 
thrillinger story than “The Prince and 
the Pauper.” It’s a youth-renewing ex- 
perience to talk with Buddie, especially 
after he has just seen the William Fav er- 
sham revival of the Mark Twain classic. 
You feel years younger, and a lot more 
human and trustful. And soon you come 
to believe Buddie is right about it. I: is 
a great story. Ruth Findlay plays the 
two roles in this version, which was writ- 
ten by Amélie Rives. She is wistfully 
appealing, but not much like a boy—not 
like the boys Buddie knows, anyway. But 
in this I agree with him, you kinda 
believe she’s a boy and it is altogether 
possible that princes are like that—kinda 
pink and white and gentle and sweet, 
because they have little chance to get 
out with the gang and be properly tough- 
ened. Faversham—oh, boy! He’s about 
the best Miles Hendon anyone ever saw— 
“or ever will see, I guess,” adds Buddie. 


7 probably would never occur to you 
that the smart and sophisticated play- 
goers of New York would confuse a 
comedy entitled “Merchants of Venus” 
with Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of 
Venice,” but they did. And took no in- 
terest in it, because they do not care 
particularly for the Shakespearean drama! 
There are a lot of things about the New 
York playgoer you do not know nor ever 
would suspect. Realizing the handicap 
under which his play was laboring, Alan 
Brooks changed the title to “Because of 
Helen.” The business improved im- 
mediately. 

It is a bright little satirical comedy, 
with better dialogue and with more ob- 
servantly drawn characters than two-thirds 
of the plays on Broadway can boast. The 
story is of a cynical young bachelor ad- 
venturing in high society. He is much 
in love with a shaliow little mercenary 
who refuses to marry him because he is 
not rich. And he is much loved by a 
dancing girl whom he refuses to marry 
because he does not love her. 

So the mercenary girl marries his best 
friend, who is rich, and the little dancer 
is ready to accept a young cad with 
money because, as she philosophically 
admits, “it is better to marry for money 
and chance happiness, than to marry for 
happiness and miss both.” The unraveling 
of the tangible is accompanied by many 
epigrammatic thrusts at the sham and 
pretense of those who represent society. 
and in the end the cynic turns to the 
dancing girl as the most wholesome and 
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human of the women he knows. Whether 
the play succeed or fail, it places Mr. 
Brooks in the list of promising American 
playwrights. 


HE Outrageous Mrs. Palmer” is an- 

other family play, the story of a 
temperamental actress devotedly attached 
to her soldier son and a little jealous of 
him. Her jealousy prompts her, when 
the question of his legitimacy is raised, 
defiantly to admit the charge, even though 


in fact it isn’t true. Thus she hopes to 
separate him from his fiancée and hold 
him the closer to herself. But later she 
relents, and there is a telling bit of 
drama in the concluding act when the 
boy, believed to have been killed, is 
brought home blinded from the war. 
Mary Young who plays the name part, 
gives an amazingly true imitation of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, who seems to have 
furnished the author, Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble, his inspiration for the play. 





The Career of Edna Sheldon 


(Continued from page 69) 


“Here you are, Miss Sheldon. Here 
is a list of newspapers we can take. You 
see, I’ve had this in mind for some time. 
Suppose we start with twenty-five towns, 
just as an experiment. Have Miss Corey 
subscribe to the papers and you and she 
prepare the letters and circulars. Then 
we'll check up, in about three or four 
months, and see where we’ve gotten. Oh, 
yes, and go over to Miss Taylor for the 
names of our loyal customers in these 
towns. It will be a regular campaign, 
wont it?” 


S the days passed, Edna decided that 

Mr. Kennedy had used the right 
word. It was indeed a campaign. They 
were going out after the people as indi- 
viduals. They were sending out circulars 
which were to go to the engaged girls 
and the brides and the mothers. This 
meant conferences with buyers—the 
housefurnishing buyer, the furniture 
buyer, the infants’-wear buyer—in order 
to decide just which articles would appeal. 
It wasn’t all A-B-C, this deciding. And 
sometimes the buyer in question insisted 
on featuring an article that Miss Corey 
felt would not sell. Then the discussion 
would wax hot. And in the end, neither 
Miss Corey nor the buyer could be abso- 
lutely certain of the wisdom of their 
judgment. 

At last, the merchandise was selected 
and the circulars printed. 

“You wouldn’t think, to look at these 
circulars,” remarked Edna to Genevieve 
3rown, “that we’ve spent hours and hours, 
getting them ready.” 

“That’s just the way I feel about mine,” 
answered Genevieve. “If only the orders 
come in, now!” 

Yes—if only the orders come in! Edna 
felt almost frightened, as she looked over 
her records. The printing had cost so 
much, and then her salary must be 
charged up. Over against this expense 
were to be placed the orders. What if 
they didn’t come in? 

But they did—for the plans had been 
carefully made and Miss Corey saw to it 
that her department lived up to its 
promises. 

When she wrote to these women saying 
that their orders had been filled, she tried 
to make them feel that she, Edna Sheldon, 
was really interested in them and was 
doing her best to please them. She wasn’t 
always successful, for there were some 


people who were distinctly not pleased. 
And they wrote long and indignant letters 
soying so. When such letters came, Edna 








The 
first was negative—she tried mot to get | 


always tried to do several things. 


mad! Then she looked into the matter. 
Was the complaint about her share in the 
order, or was it about the packing or the | 
shipping? Sometimes the blame lay | 
squarely on another’s shoulders, but this | 
was not always true. When the fault | 
seemed to be hers, Edna tried to face up. | 
Had she filled the order wisely? 

“But I did my best!” she said, one 
day, to Miss Corey. 

“But aren’t you capable of a better 
best?” asked her department head. 

“Yes,” answered Edna, “I guess that’s 
true. Only when you've tried and tried, 
and still folks complain, you—you—” 

“You'd better get to work, quick!” 
interrupted Miss Corey. “And now, Miss 
Sheldon, have you any new ideas?” 

“T was thinking about something the 
other day when I was sending out the 
summer circulars,” said Edna, slowly. 
“When I came to the ones about little 
children, I had to keep going to the letter 
file, to make sure which women had little 
children. So I was wondering whether 
it wouldn’t be a good idea to enter on 
the cards in the card catalogue some of 
the personal things that would help us 
to tell whether or not our circulars are 
appropriate.” 

“Indeed it would,” responded Miss 
Corey. 

“Shall I start right away?” asked Edna. 

“No,” answered Miss Corey. “Think 
it out first. Talk with the other girls. 
Make out a plan. Then bring it to me.” 


DNA worked hard upon this plan, and 

a week after it was completed, she 
found an increase of two dollars in her 
pay envelope. Her first increase! Almost 
lovingly, she fingered the pink slip which 
announced the fact. 

News of the department had spread 
around the store and the aislemen were 
constantly sending up people in distress— 
old ladies, who were almost panic-stricken 
at the size of the building; presidents of 
missionary societies, who wanted to buy 








as much as possible for one hundred | 
dollars, and then have it all shipped to | 
India. In the beginning, the unusual re- | 
quests bothered Edna. Her first mis- | 
sionary barrel fairly paralyzed her! But 
Miss Corey was always there. 

So the days came and went, and vaca- | 


tion time rapidly approached. Edna was r 


going home. To Iowa! Her heart beat 
faster every time she thought of it. How 
dear it was of her father to send her the 
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money for her railroad fare! Home— 
and mother and father and Jim. 

Then, one night, Louise Foote her law- 
yer friend asked her a very disturbing 
question. 

“What are you aiming at, anyway, 
Edna?” she asked. 

‘Why—why—.” replied Edna lucidly. 

“More education?” persisted Louise. 
“You know last fall when you came you 
said you wanted to go on with your train- 
ing. I haven’t heard you mention it 
lately.” 

“I’ve been so busy at the store and 
in my salesmanship class,” said Edna, “I 
haven’t thought.” 

“That’s the way I guessed it was,” re- 
plied Louise. “‘That’s why I spoke, Child,” 


either of the plantations so long as her 
husband Pierce lived. It was plain that 
the old lady had no love for Pierce, much 
as he had loved her property. At last 
she had found him out. One could not 
blame her, in the circumstances, for 
cutting him and his out of her benefices, 
even while she held to her own blood. 


HEN in the course of events Anne 
Douglas paid the great debt of 
nature, the husband of the second sister, 
William Henry, operated the plantations. 
Under the provisions of the last will Mrs. 
Henry was to have all the profits of both 
the plantations. But of course, both these 
plantations were still obliged to secure the 
original loan of thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. And the eight per cent interest was 
due the first day of the first month of 
each year, as it had been these twenty 
years and more. 

“Now, a judge, a Northerner, had 
moved in there, into whose antecedents 
we shall not inquire too closely, and 
whom we will call the Honorable Silas 
Stone, who resided in the parish of Louis- 
jana where lay these two plantations. 
This judge probated both of these wills, 
the first and the second—which he legally 
could do. He no doubt had an eye him- 
self on the first or Pierce will. It occurred 
to him that the widow might be proved 
to have been insane at the date of the 
second will. That would leave what is 
known as a ‘melon’, eh? 

“This was his common-law idea of it. 
He had not practiced very long in the 
courts of Louisiana. He did not know 
the stanch old Code Napoleon. Presently 
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of a vast area in the Canadian 
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she continued. “No ship ever gets to its 
port without a chart and a compass. 
You’ve done well this year in your work, 
and in your salesmanship study. But 
what about next year? And the other 
years? Think it over.” 

Now, Louise, whose own work in the 
law was increasingly successful, had a 
level head. Edna admired her tremend- 
ously. And she realized that when Louise 
spoke seriously, as she had now done, 
there was real common sense behind the 
remark. What were her plans, anyway? 
It was almost a year, now, since she had 
come to New York. A busy and inter- 
esting year it had been. And she had 
learned a great deal. Then, too, her new 
work had been so fascinating. But now, 
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Mystery 


(Continued from page 35) 


he had to abandon his common-law notion, 
under the actual workings of the Louis- 
iana law, which is all Code Napoleon. 

“Both the sisters, the nieces, heiresses 
of the old lady, had accepted the succes- 
sion of Mrs. Douglas by overt acts of 
their own. They did not take “subject 
to the rights of inventory.” Therefore 
both of these heiresses were personally 
liable for all the debts, of whatever nature, 
of the testatrix! This of course included 
the original mortgage of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars—that provision which Archie 
Douglas had pretended to think would 
put him and his family out of worry for 
all the rest of their lives! Of course, 
long before this time I knew why he had 
made the mortgage. It was his way out. 
He was broken-hearted and done with 
life, and all he wanted was to shield his 
wife’s name. But she had lived years 
longer that he had believed she could, 
and he had been first to die. 

“But not even now were the complica- 
tions to end in the story of this close- 
sticking mortgage. We must return to 
the history of banker Pierce of my city. 
That worthy gentleman, finding all his 
plans in high finance gone agley, went 
out into a public park one day and blew 
his brains out. He had grown anxious 
about the possible uncovering of his own 
record in this case and other transactions 
not consonant with good banking. He 
killed himself; his bank at once closed 
its doors. Thus they were locked by the 
dead hand of Anne Douglas, the woman in 
yonder daguerreotype. 

“Now, it is evident that under the 
provisions of the last will, sane or insane, 
of the widow of Douglas, her niece Mrs. 
Pierce would now, after the death of her 
husband, come in for her share of the rev- 
enues of the basic plantations with which 
our story has had to do. She undoubt- 
edly would be entitled to her share of all 
the profits of those plantations, over and 
above the interest charges on the loan now 
owned under subrogation through the new 
mortgage of Binder and Jones. If you 
will review carefully what I have told you 
of this ancient case, you will see how 
needful are laws and even lawyers. 

“We will call the two plantations, after 


at the end of this working year, toward 
what goal was she working? Toward 
what, indeed? It is not always a pleasant 
thought when one is young to face the 
fact that she will inevitably be thirty 
some day, then forty, then fifty, then—! 
And the possibility that she will never be 
married may become a probability, after 
all. And if she doesn’t have a home of 
her own, as the years roll by, what then? 

Louise’s insistent questioning put this 
issue squarely before Edna. And Eina 
honestly faced it. She realized that she 
must have a plan. But what should it be? 

(This faithful biography of a business 
woman grows continually in interest. 
Don’t miss the chapters to appear in the 
next, the February, issue.) 


the fashion of the Southern country, one 
Belle Vista and the other Beauvoir. Now, 
these two sisters might legally divide the 
profits of the two plantations, but euch 
of them was liable for all the debts and 
encumbrances—that is to say, each was 
liable for all of the original mortgacze, 
for they had taken under succession uni er 
both wills, and not ‘subject to inventory.’ 

“Before her death Anne Douglas, 
former dipsomaniac, had run through with 
pretty much all of her ready cash. Indeed, 
so rapid had been her methods that she 
was more than twenty thousand dollars 
in debt when she died, in addition to the 
encumbrance of the old mortgage. She 
claimed that her dishonest plantation 
manager had lost much of this money 
for her. Meantime he had sued her, but 
he had failed to get a judgment for his 
claim. Even in death, the hand of Anne 
Douglas held back that much additional 
fraud. 

“What had become of the original mort- 
gage in all these years? I am compelled 
to state that it still existed until very 
recently—almost half a century it ran, 
before the honest husband of one of 
the nieces at last paid in the principal 
of the last on-or-before note. 

“Well, that does end the legal part of 
the story, I suppose. You and I know a 
great deal more than anyone else down in 
that Louisiana parish ever knew about 
the real nature of Anne Douglas. Her 
husband did shield her reputation after 
all. Death of those who connived against 
her, the great distance from Louisiana of 
the scene of these machinations, the veil 
of absolute secrecy of the life of Archie 
Douglas and his wife abroad, the general 
softening influence of time on all these 
things—these kept the full truth from old 
Archie Douglas’ friends back home. An:! 
when at last the last dollar of that mort- 
gage was paid, I fancy he lay easier in his 
grave—and I trust she did also.” 

The eye of Burford Wallace rested 
musingly on the old daguerreotype in the 
heavy embossed case, so old it was half 
unhinged. 

“William Henry, the man who paid off 
the mortgage, gave me that at my re- 
quest,” he said. “I have had many cur'- 
ous and intricate lawsuits in my time. 
They all have property at bottom—lust 
of power, lust of money; or else they 
have at bottom—a woman. Sometimes 
you will find both. Age and age, genera- 
tion and generation, human nature does 
not change!” 
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Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 53) 


CHAPTER XXV 
(Whitgress Hotel, Chicago.) 


bee at last we got to this place 
and found that after all our 
promptitude in keeping his appointment, 
Jim wasn’t here, my heart sank for the 
first time since I’ve been married. 

Jim gone? Another of these wild- 
goose chases? And for me, after my 
brother, instead of only after his girl? 

But immediately I was reassured about 
this. There was a note left, from Captain 
Vaughan to me—that is, to “Miss Agnes 
Vaughan.” 

I took the note in Jim’s well known 
handwriting. It said merely: 


Dear Monse: 

When you get this please come 
straight on, to the above address, as 
soon as you poss can. Will explain all 
then. Don’t lose a minute. 

Your aff. brother, 


Jrm. 


And underlined was “8 A. M.” 

The ‘above address” conveyed nothing 
either to me or to my young husband. 
But the thing was to get there. 

In one rush we registered, tore upstairs 
to change. Then off we went in the 
taxi bound for that unexplained new 
address of Jim’s. 

Jim! The question was now not only 
what I had to tell him, but what he had 
to “explain”? to me? Where was he? 
Or was he—terrifying thought—ill again? 

This, just as the taxi stopped in front 
of a big white apartment-house with green 
shutters and striped sunblinds. On the 
front door at the top of the flight of 
steps shone a brass plate. ‘Good heavens, 
it was a Doctor’s, then! 

“Here we are,’ said my young husband. 
He rang the bell of that door on the 
first floor. 

Already I had heard coming from be- 
hind it a confusion of sound: many voices, 


much laughter, the merry, invincible 
babble of a phonograph. Dance-music? 
This was no hospital, then. Was it— 


heavens, had Jim met with his deserts 
at last, and was this a private lunatic- 
asylum ? 

We had to ring a second time; then— 
what vivid little vision was this that 
opened the door to us? What blonde in 
an all-black frock, with geranium-pink 
lips, blue eyes starry with excitement and 
a tress of pale-gilt hair blown across her 
face? What baby-vamp? 

For a second I could not place her, nor 
realize where it was I'd seen this girl 
before. 

Then—then I remembered that fateful 
dove-lunch at which Jim and I had been 
extra guests, that lunch given to Miss 
Crane by the staff of the paper on which 
those others and this child worked to- 
gether. I remembered her singularly in- 
appropriate Christian name. 

“Martha!” I exclaimed. 
my brother here by any chance? 
we—” 


“Martha, is 
| 


The blonde girl interrupted me by cry- 
ing aloud upon the love of Mike: “If it 
isn’t Captain Vaughan’s sister! Well, 
how wonderful! We were afraid you’d 
not get the message in time.” 

“Is he here?” I broke in as she took 
both my hands. “My brother—” 

“Why, yes! You’ve caught him by 
just half an hour! Isn’t this fine?” She 
wound up with the five words that petri- 
fied me: ‘Come right in, Mrs. Morris!” 


RS. MORRIS? 

I gasped: ‘“H—How did you 
know I was Mrs. Morris now? Nobody’s 
heard yet about my being marr—” 

“Not heard? 
all know all about it? Don’t we all admire 
your initiative?” bubbled the 
Martha in a rush that for some seconds 
nothing could stay: ‘“Isn’t this your hus- 
band? Surely! I’m pleased to meet 
you!”—to him. “Say, isn’t this great! 
Come right in. Aren’t you going to let 
me take your wrap? Isn’t that a stunning 
frock you have! And your new hat; if 
that doesn’t do me lots of good! 
a perfectly recent Marcelle. Oh, I s’pose 
I ought first of all to offer my best wishes, 
which I certainly—” 

“Thank you so much!” I burst in. “But 
—but who's said anything about us?” 
I demanded. “And—” 

“Didn’t you tell Georgia before you 
rushed away from the camp that there 
was this mysterious ro—mance? Didn't 
Claudia Crane herself see you getting 
married, Miss Vaughan?” 


“Claudia Crane?” I echoed wildly, with | 


a glance from the girl to my astounded 
husband and back: “You've seen her, 
then? And Georgia? What’s this about 
Georgia Parbell? You’ve seen her, too?” 

Here Martha’s pink mouth opened al- 
most as widely as her blue eyes. I 


imagine she was inclined to echo in turn 


“seen her?” but no words came. 

I seized the blonde girl’s arm. “Martha 
dear, look here! Tell me! Where are 
we? I'd a note left at the Whitgress 
where I expected to find my brother. He 
told me to come straight to—this address. 
I don’t know it or who the people are 
or what you're doing here yourself or any- 
thing! Do explain to us! What place 
is this? 
Where is he?” 

Again Martha opened her lips as if to 
let out some staggering announcement. 
She then seemed to think better of it, and 
with a sort of fervid repression she re- 
plied. “He’s here. Oh, yes’m, Captain 
Vaughan’s right here. Come right along.” 

We followed her down the corridor. 
She flung open the door, announcing in 
her high, girlish voice. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel 
Morris!” 

We went in. 


Stephen 


What met our eyes? 


Was it a knockdown shock to me, that 
sight, or had my secret heart sensed what 
was coming even as I hastened along that 
corridor? 

(Don’t miss the delightful climax of 
Berta Ruck’s novel—in the forthcoming 
February issue.) 





Why, my dear, don’t we | 


radiant | 


And | 


Whose house? And is Jim here? | 
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“Tt was a very bad business indeed,” 
Tallente agreed, “—chiefly, because it 
shows that our agents there must be 
utterly incapable.” 

The Prime Minister coughed. 

“You think so, Tallente, eh? Now, 
their point of view is that you let Miller 
make all the running, let him make his 
points and never got an answer in— 
never got a grip on the people, eh?” 

“That may do for the official explana- 
tion,” Tallente replied coldly, “but as a 
plain statement of facts it is entirely 
beside the mark. If you will forgive my 
saying so, sir, it has been one of your 
characteristics in life—born, without 
doubt,” he added, with a little bow, “of 
your indomitable courage—to minimize 
difficulties and dangers of a certain type. 
You did not sympathize with me in my 
defeat at Hellesfield because you under- 
rated, as you always have underrated, the 
vastly growing strength and dangerous 
popularity of the party into whose hands 
the government of this country. wil short- 
ly pass.” 

Mr. Horlock frowned portentously. 
This was not at all the way in which 
he should have been addressed by an un- 
successful follower. But underneath that 
frown was anxiety. 

“You refer to the Democrats?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Do I understand you to attribute your 
defeat, then, to the tactics of the Dem- 
ocratic Party?” 

“Tt is no question of supposition,” 
Tallente replied. “It is a certainty.” 


“You believe that they have a greater 
hold upon the country than we imagine, 


then?” 

“I am sure of it,” was the confident 
answer. “They occupy a position no other 
political party has aimed at occupying 
in the history of this country. They 
aid and support themselves by means of 
direct and logical propaganda, carried to 
the very heart and understanding of their 
possible supporters. Their methods are 
absolutely unique, and personally I am 
convinced that it is their destiny to bring 
into one composite body what has been 
erroneously termed the Labor vote.” 

Horlock smiled indulgently. He pre- 
ferred to assume a confidence which he 
could not wholly feel. 

“I am glad to hear your opinion, Tal- 
lente,” he said. “I have to remember, 
however, that you are still smarting under 
a defeat inflicted by these people. What 
I cannot altogether understand is this: 
how was it that you were entirely de- 
prived of their support at Hellesfield? 
You yourself are supposed to be practi- 
cally a socialist, at any rate from the 
point of view of the staider of my party. 
Vet these fellows down at Hellesfield pre- 
ferred to support Bloxham, who twenty 
years ago would have been called a Tory.” 

“T can quite understand your being 
puzzled by that,” Tallente acknowledged. 
“I was myself at first. Since then I 
have received an explanation.” 
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“Well, well,” Mr. Horlock interjected, 
with a return of his official genial manner, 
“we'll let sleeping dogs lie. Have you 
made any plans, Tallente?” 

“A week ago I thought of going to 
Samoa,” was the grim reply. “You don’t 
want me; the country didn’t seem to want 
me. I have worked for other people for 
thirty years. I rather thought of resting, 
living the life of a lotus-eater for a time.” 

“An extremist as ever,” the Prime Min- 
ister remarked tolerantly. “Even a poli- 
tician who has worked as hard as you 
have can find many pleasurable paths in 
life open to him in this country. How- 
ever, the necessity for such an extreme 
course of action on your part is done 
away with. I am very pleased to be 
able to tell you that the affair concern- 
ing which I have been in communication 
with your secretary for the last two 
months has taken an unexpectedly favor- 
able turn.” 

“What the mischief do you mean?” 
Tallente inquired, puzzled. 

“T mean,” Mr. Horlock announced, with 
a friendly smile, “that sooner than be 
deprived of your valuable services, His 
Majesty has consented that you should 
go to the Upper House. You will be 
offered a peerage within the next fort- 
night.” 


. stared at the speaker as 
though he had suddenly been bereft 
of his senses. 

“What on earth are you talking about, 
sir?” he demanded. 

Mr. Horlock somewhat 
visitor’s tone. 

“Surely my statement was sufficiently 
explicit?” he said, a little stiffly. “The 
peerage concerning which at first, I ad- 
mit, I saw difficulties, is yours. You can, 
without doubt, be of great service to us 
in the Upper House, and—” 

“But I’d sooner turn shopkeeper!” Tal- 
lente interrupted. “If I understand that 
it is your intention to offer me a peerage, 
let us have no misunderstanding about 
the matter. It is refused, absolutely and 
finally.” 

The Prime Minister stared at his visitor 
for a moment in amazement. Then he 
unlocked a drawer in his desk, drew out 
several letters and threw them over to 
Tallente. 

“And will you tell me what the devil 
you mean by authorizing your secretary 
to write these letters?” he demanded. 

Tallente picked them up, read them 
through and gasped. 

“Written by Palliser, aren’t they?” Mr. 
Horlock demanded. 

“Without a doubt,” Tallente acknowl- 
edged. “The amazing thing, however, is 
that they are entirely unauthorized. The 
subject has never even been discussed 
between Palliser and myself. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry, sir,” he went on, “that 
you should have been misled in this 
fashion, but I can only give you my word 
of honor that these letters are entirely 
and absolutely unauthorized.” 

“God bless my soul!” the Prime Min- 
ister exclaimed. “Where is Palliser? 
Better telephone.” 


resented his 


“Palliser left my service a week or 
more ago,” Tallente replied. “He left 
it at a moment’s notice, in consequeiice 
of a personal disagreement concerning 
which I beg that you will ask no quis. 
tions. I can only assure you that it was 
not political. Since he left, no word }s 
been heard of him. The papers, even 
have been making capital of his disay. 
pearance,” 

“It is the most extraordinary thing | 
ever heard in my life,” Horlock declared 
a little irritably. “Why, I’ve spent hours 
of my time trying to get this matter 
through.” 

; “Dealing seriously with Palliser, think- 
ing that he represented me in this mat- 
ter?” 

“Without a doubt.” 

“Will you lend me the letters?” T.!- 
lente asked. 

Mr. Horlock threw them across the 
table. 

“Here they are. My secretary wrote 
twice to Palliser last week and received 
no reply. That is why I sent you a 
telegram.” 

“I was on my way to see you, anyway,” 
Tallente observed. “I thought that you 
were going to offer me a seat.” ° 

Mr. Horlock shook his head. 

“We simply haven’t a safe one,” he 
confided, “anc there isn’t a soul I could 
ask to give up, especially, to speak plain- 
ly, for you, Tallente. They look upon 
you as dangerous, and although it woul: 
have been a nine days’ wonder, most of 
my people would have been relieved to 
hear of your going to the Upper House.” 

“I see,” Tallente murmured. “In plain 
words, you’ve no use for me in the 
Cabinet?” 

“My dear fellow,” the Prime Minister 
expostulated, “you have no right to talk 
like that. I offered you a post of great 
responsibility, and a seat which we be- 
lieved perfectly safe. You lost the elec- 
tion, bringing a considerable amount of 
discredit, if you will forgive my saying 
so, upon the Government. What more 
can I do?” 

Tallente was watching the speaker curi- 
ously. He had thought over this inter- 
view all the way up on the train, thought 
it out on very different lines. 

“Nothing, I suppose,” he admitted; 
“yet there’s a certain risk about dropping 
me, isn’t there? You might drive me into 
the arms of the enemy.” 

“What, the old Whig lot? Not a 
chance! I know you too well for that.” 

“No, the Democrats.” 


ORLOCK moved restlessly in his 
chair. He was eying his visitor 
steadfastly. 

“What, the people who have just voted 
solidly against you?” 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you that that 
might have been political strategy?” Tal- 
lente suggested. “They might have 
maneuvered for the very situation which 
has arisen—that is, if I am really worth 
anything to anybody.” 

Horlock shook his head. 

“Oil and water wont mix, Tallente, 
and you don’t belong to that crowd. All 
the same,” he confessed, “I shouldn’t like 
you with them. I cannot believe that 
such a thing would ever come to pass, 
but the thought isn’t a pleasant one.” 
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“Now that you have made up your 
mind that I don’t want to go to the 
House of Lords, and wouldn't under any 
possible consideration,” Tallente asked, 
“have you anything else to suggest?” 

Mr. Horlock was a little annoyed. He 
considered that he had shown remark- 
able patience with a somewhat trouble- 
some visitor. 

“Tallente,” he said, “it is of no use 
your being unreasonable. You had your 
chance at erry and you lost it, 
your chance in my Cabinet and lost that 
too. You know for yourself how many 
rising politicians I have to satisfy. You'll 
be back again with us before long, of 
course, but for the present you must be 
content to take a rest. We can make use 
of you on the platform, and there are 
always the reviews.” 

“T see,” Tallente murmured. 

“The fact is,” his host concluded, 
his fingers strayed toward the dismissal 
bell, “you made rather a mistake, Tal- 
lente, years ago, in dabbling at all with 
the Labor Party. At first, I must admit, 
I was glad. I felt that you created, as 
it were, a link between my government 
and a very troublesome opposition. To- 
day things have altered. Labor has shown 
its hand, and it demands what no sane 
man could give. We've finished with 
compromise. We have to fight socialism 
or go under.” 

Tallente nodded. 

“One moment,” he begged, as the Prime 
Minister’s forefinger rested upon the but- 
ton of the bell. “Now may I tell 
just why I came to pay you this visit?” 

“Tf there is anything more left to be 
said,” Mr. Horlock conceded, with an air 
of exaggerated patience. 

“There is just this,” Tallente declared: 
“If you had had a seat to offer-me or a 
post in your Cabinet, I should have been 
compelled to decline it, just as I have 
declined that ridiculous offer of a peerage. 
1 have consented to lead the Democratic 
Party in the House of Commons.” 

The Prime Minister’s fingers slipped 
slowly from the knob of the bell. He was 
a person of studied deportment. A jour- 
nalist who had once written of his courtly 
manners had found himself before long 
the sub-editor of a Government journal. 
At that moment he was possessed of 
neither manners nor presence. He sat 
gazing at Tallente with his mouth open. 
The latter rose to his feet. 

“I ask you to believe, sir,” he said, 
“that the step which I am taking is in 
no way due to any feeling of pique or 
dissatisfaction with your treatment. I 
go where I think I can do the best work 
for my country and employ such gifts 
as I have to their best advantage.” 

“But you are out to ruin the country!” 
Horlock faltered. “The Democrats are 
socialists.” 

“From one point of view,” Tallente 
rejoined, “every Christian is a socialist. 
The term means nothing. The program 
of my new party aims at the destruction 
of all artificial barriers which make pros- 
perity easy to one and difficult to an- 
other. It aims not only at the abolition 
of great fortunes and trusts, but at the 
abolition of the conditions which make 
them possible. It embraces a scheme for 
national service, and a reasonable imper- 
ialism. It has a sane program, and that 
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is more than any government which has 
been in office since the war has had.” 

Mr. Horlock rose to his feet. 

“Tallente,” he pronounced, “you are a 
traitor to your class and to your coun- 
try.” 

He struck the bell viciously. His visitor 
turned away with a faint smile. 

“Don’t annoy me,” he begged, “or I 
may some day have to send you to the 
House of Lords!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ALLENTE, obeying an urgent tele- 

phone message, made his way to 
Claridge’s and sent his card up to his 
wife. Her maid came down and invited 
him to her suite, an invitation which he 
promptly declined. In about a quarter of 
an hour she descended to the lounge, 
dressed for the street. 

“Thank goodness,” she said as she 
fluttered into a chair by his side, “that 
you hate scenes even more than I do! 
You have the air of a man who has found 
out no end of disagreeable things!” 

“You are observant,” he answered 
dryly. “I have just come from the Prime 
Minister.” 

“Well?” 

“T find that Palliser has been conduct- 
ing a regular conspiracy behind my back, 
with reference to this wretched peerage. 
He has practically forged my name, and 
has placed me in a most humiliating posi- 
tion. You, I suppose, were his instigator 
in this matter?” 

“I suppose I was,” she admitted. 

“What was to be his reward—his ulte- 
rior reward, I mean?” 

“I promised him twenty thousand 
pounds,” she answered with cold fury. ‘It 
appears that I overvalued your impor- 
tance to your party. Tony apparently 
did the same. He thought that you had 
only to intimate your readiness to accept 
a peerage, and the thing would be ar- 
ranged. It seems that we were wrong.” 

“You were doubly wrong,” he replied. 
“In the first place, there were difficulties, 
and in the second, nothing would have 
induced me to accept such a humiliating 
offer.” 

“How did you find this out?” she in- 
quired. 

“The Prime Minister offered me the 
peerage less than an hour ago,” he an- 
swered. “I need not say that I unhesitat- 
ingly refused it.” 

Stella ceased buttoning her gloves. 
There was a cold glitter in her eyes. 

“You refused it?” 

“Of course!” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“Andrew,” she said, “you have scarcely 
kept your bargain with me.” 

“I am not prepared to admit that,” he 
replied. “You held a very considerable 
social position at the time when I was in 
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office. It was up to you to make that 
good.” 

“IT am tired of political society,” she 
answered. “It isn’t the real thing. Now 
you are out of Parliament, though, even 
that has vanished. . . . . Andrew!” 

“Well?” 

She leaned a little toward him. She 
began to regret that he had not accepted 
her invitation to visit her in her suite. 
Years ago she had sometimes been able 
to bend him to her will. Why should 
she take it for granted that she had lost 
her power? Here, however, even per- 
suasions were difficult. 


“You have always declined, Andrew, 


to make very much use of my money,” 
she said. “Could we not make a bargain 
now? I will give you a hundred thousand 
pounds, and settle five million dollars on 
the holder of the title forever, if you will 
accept this peerage. I wouldn’t mind a 
present to the party funds, either, if that 
helped matters.” 

Tallente shook his head. 

“I am sorry for your disappointment,” 
he said, “but nothing would induce me 
to accept a seat in the Upper House. I 
have other plans.” 

“They could be changed.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“You might be forced to change them.” 

He smiled slightly. “By whom?” 

The smile maddened her. She had 
meant to be subtle. She became flam- 
boyant. She leaned forward in her chair. 

“What have you done with Tony Pal- 
liser?”’ she demanded. 


ALLENTE remained absolutely un- 
ruffed. He had been expecting 
something of this sort. 

“A threat?” he asked pleasantly. 

“Call it what you like. Men. don’t 
disappear like that. What did you do 
with him?” 

“What do you think he deserved?” 

She bit her lip. 

“I think you are the most detestable 
human being who ever breathed,” she 
faltered. “Supposing I go to the police?” 

“Don’t be melodramatic,” he begged. 
“In the first place, what have you to 
tell? In the second place, in this coun- 
try, at any rate, a wife cannot give evi- 
dence against her husband.” 

“You admit that something has hap- 
pened?” she asked eagerly. 

“T admit nothing,” he replied, “except 
that Anthony Palliser has disappeared 
under circumstances which you and I 
know of, that he has forged my name 
and entered into a disgraceful conspiracy 
with you, and that he has stolen a political 
document, of great importance to me, 
from my safe.” 

“T knew nothing about the political 
document,” she said quickly. 

“Possibly not,” he agreed. “Still, the 
fact remains that Tony was a thoroughly 
bad lot. I find myself able to regard the 
possibility of an accident having happened 
to him, with equanimity. Have we any- 
thing further to say?” 

She sat looking down on the floor for 
several minutes. She had probably, Tal- 
lente decided as he watched her, some 
way of suffering in secret, all the more 
terrible because of its repression. When 
she looked up, her face seemed pinched 
and older. Her voice, however, was 
steady. 


“Let us have an understanding,” s 
said. “You do not desire my return 
Martinhoe?” 

“TI do not,” he agreed. 

“And what about Cheverton Hous 
here?” 

“I have nothing to do with it,” he re- 
plied. “You persuaded me to allow ). 
to take it, and I have lived with \ 
there. I never pretended, however, to be 
able to contribute to its upkeep. Y, 
can live there, if you cheose, or where- 
ever else you please.” 

“Alone?” 

“It would be more reputable.” 

“You mean that you will not return 
there?” 

“I do mean that.” 

His cold firmness daunted her. 
was, besides, at a disadvantage; she hid 
no idea how much he knew. 

“T can make you come back to me if 
I choose,” she threatened. 

“The attempt would cost you a great 
deal of money,” he told her, “and the 
result would be the same. Frankly. 
Stella,” he went on, striving to impart 
a note of friendliness into his tone, “we 
made a bad bargain, and it is no use 
clinging to the impossible. I have tricd 
to keep my end of it. Technically I have 
kept it. If I have failed in other ways. 
I am very sorry. The whole thing was 
a mistake. We have been frank about 
it more than once, so we may just as 
well be frank about it now. I married 
for money, and you for position. I have 
not found your money any particular ad- 
vantage, and I have realized that as a 
man gets on in life there are other an: 
more vital things which he misses through 
making such a bargain. You are not 
satisfied with your position, and perhaps 
you too have something of the same 
feeling that I have. You are your own 
mistress, and you are a very rich woman, 
and in whichever direction you may de- 
cide to seek for a larger measure of 
content, you will not find me in the 
way.” 

“T am not sentimental,” she said coldly. 
“T know what I want, and I am not 
afraid to own it. I want to be a peeress.” 

“In that respect I am unable to help 
you,” he replied. “And in case I have 
not made myself sufficiently clear upon 
the subject, let me tell you that I deeply 
resent the plot by which you endeavored 
to foist such an indignity upon me.” 

“This is your last word?” she de- 
manded. 

“Absolutely!” 

“Then I demand that you set me free.” 

He was a little staggered. 

“How on earth can I do that?” 

“You can allow me to divorce you.” 

“And spoil any chance I might have of 
reéntering political life!” he remarked 
quietly. 

“T have no further interest in your 
political life,” she retorted. 

He looked at her steadfastly. 

“There is another way,” he suggested. 
“T might divorce you.” 


HER eyes fell before the steely light 
in his. She did her best, however, 
to keep her voice steady. 

“That would not suit me,” she ad- 
mitted. “I could not be received at 
Court, and there are other social penalties 
which I am not inclined to face. In the 
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case of a disagreement like ours, if the 
man realizes his duty, it is he who is will- 
ing to bear the sacrifice.” 

“Under some circumstances, yes,” he 
agreed. “In our case, however, there is 
a certain consideration upon which I 
have forborne to touch—” 

It was as much her anger as anything 
else which induced her lack of self-con- 
trol. She gave a little cry. 

“Andrew, you are detestable!” she ex- 
claimed. “Let us end this conversation. 
You have said all that you wish to say?” 

“Everything.” 

“Please go away, then,” she begged. 
“T am expecting visitors. I think that 
we understand one another.” 

He rose. 

“IT am sorry for our failure, Stella,” 
he said. “Pray do not hesitate to write 
to me at any time, if my advice or as- 
sistance can be of service.” 

He passed down the lounge, more 
crowded now than when he had entered. 
A very fashionably dressed young woman, 
one of a smart tea-party, leaned back in 
her chair as he passed, and held out her 
hand. 

“And how does town seem, Mr. Tal- 
lente, after your sylvan solitude?” she 
asked. 


ALLENTE for a moment was almost 

at a loss. Then a glance into her 
really very wonderful eyes, and the curve 
of her lips as she smiled, convinced him 
of the truth which he had at first dis- 
carded. 

“Miss Miall!” he exclaimed. 

“Please don’t look so surprised,” she 
laughed. “I suppose you think I have 
no right to be frivoling in these very 
serious times, but I am afraid I am rather 
an offender when the humor takes me. 
You kept your word to Mr. Dartrey, I 
see?” 

Tallente nodded. 

“T came to town yesterday.” 

“T must hear all the news, please,” she 
insisted. “Will you come and see me to- 
morrow afternoon? I share a flat with 
another girl in Westminster—Number 13, 
Brown Square.” 

“I shall be delighted,” he answered. 
“I think your hostess wants to speak to 
me. She is an old friend of my aunt.” 

He moved on a few steps and bowed 
over the thin, over-jeweled fingers of the 
Countess of Clanarton, an old lady whose 
vogue still remained unchallenged, al- 
though the publication of her memoirs 
had very nearly sent a highly respected 
publisher into prison. 

“Andrew,” she exclaimed, “we are all 
so distressed about you! How dared you 
lose your election! You know my little 
fire-eating friend, I see. I keep in with 
her because when the revolution comes 
she is going to save me from the guil- 
lotine, aren’t you, Nora?” 

“My revolution wont have anything to 
do with guillotines,” the girl laughed back, 
“and if you really want to have a power- 
ful friend at Court, pin your faith on 
Mr. Tallente.” 

Lady Clanarton shook her head. 

“I have known Andrew, my dear, since 
he was in his cradle,” she said. “I have 
heard him spout socialism and I know 
he has written about revolutions, but be- 
lieve me, he’s a good old- fashioned Whig 
at heart. He'll never carry the red flag. 
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I see your wife has brought the Mahara- 
jah of Sapong’s pearls, Andrew. Do you 
think she’d leave them to me if I were 
to call on her?” 

“Why not ask her?” Tallente suggested. 
“She is over there.” 

The old lady raised her-lorgnette. 

“Dear me, so she is!” she exclaimed. 
“How smart, too! I thought when she 
came in she must be some one not quite 
respectable, she was so well dressed. 
.... Going, Andrew? Well, come and 
see me before vou return to the country. 
And I wouldn’t go and have tea with 
that little hussy, if I were you. She'll 
burn the good old-fashioned principles out 
of you, if anything could.” 

“Not later than five, please,” Nora 
called out. “You shall have muffins, if 
I can get them.” 


“She’s got her eye on you,” the old 
lady chuckled. ‘Most dangerous child in 
London! You’re warned, Andrew.” 

He smiled as he raised her fingers to 
his lips. 

“Is my danger political or otherwise?” 
he whispered. 

“Otherwise, I should think,” was the 
prompt retort. ‘You are too Briiish to 
change your politics, but thank goodness 
infidelity is one of the cosmopolitan vir- 
tues. You were never the man to marry 
a plaster-cast type of wife, Andrew, for 
all her millions. What's this they are 
telling me about Tony Palliser?” 

Tallente stiffened a little. 

“A good many people seem to be talk- 
ing about Tony Palliser,” he observed. 

“You shouldn’t have let your wife make 
such an idiot of herself with him—lunch- 





ing and dining and theatering all the time. 
And now they say he has disappeared. 
Poor little man! What have you done 
to him, Andrew?” 

Tallente sighed. 

“IT can see that I shall have to take 
you into my confidence,” he murmured. 

“You needn’t tell me a single word, 
because I shouldn’t believe you if you 
did. Are you staying with your wife?” 

“No,” Tallente answered. “I am back 
at my old rooms in Clarges Street.” 

The old lady patted him on the arm 
and dismissed him. 

“You see, I’ve found out all I wanted 
to know!” she chuckled. 

(The next installment of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s fine novel includes some of its 
most dramatic episodes. You will find it 
in the forthcoming February issue.) 





There seemed to be no one about except 
a thin man with a bald head going over 
some books in an office. He didn’t look 
like a very kind old man, and Patsy 
didn’t dare ask favors; so she crouched 
past the glow of the glazed door and went 
on into the darkened garage, stealing 
among the black shapes of the machines 
drawn up in ghostly rows. 

The place was deserted except for the 
bald-headed man in the office. Patsy was 
sure of this now. So she crept toward 
the largest of the machines, a limousine, 
and opened the door, listening intently. 
No sound. So she climbed up into the 
body of the car and silently closed the 
door. The excitement and the success of 
the venture thrilled her, and she crouched 
on her knees, her nose against a pane of 
glass, peering toward the dim light of the 
office. It was quite warm and comfort- 
able within the machine, and her fingers 
closed over a fur robe on the rail. She 
had no idea of the hour of night, but she 
knew from her own weary muscles that 
it must be very late. So she took a 
chance. Curling up like a tired kitten, 
she pulled the fur robe over her, and 
after a few eventful moments of alternate 
fear of discovery and joy of the warmth, 
fell sound asleep. 

It was a sleep too sound for dreams of 
the angel-faced lady or even of Ma. And 
blissfully oblivious of the coming of the 
day and of the hideous noises that ema- 
nated from the line of monsters as they 
awoke snorting and fussing and went 
about the business of the day, Patsy slept 
on. Fortunately no one thought to look 
in at the door of the big limousine where 
the fur rug lay tumbled so untidily. Even 
the chauffeur of the machine, after busy- 
ing himself for a moment about hood and 
gas-tank, merely climbed into the driver’s 
seat, put on his coat and gloves, and 
touched the starter; in a moment, the 
big limousine moved out of the garage 
and went off at a round pace. 

But Patsy, familiar only with the stri- 
dent call of Ma Slavin, which even now 
would have awakened her rudely enough, 
slept on. The purring sound was sooth- 
ing, and the well-balanced springs induced 
a gentle rocking motion which saved her 
most of the shocks of the road. It is 
probable that had the machine remained 
in the garage, Patsy would have slept all 
the morning. But a particularly un- 
pleasant “thank ye marm” sent the stow- 
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away bouncing with a force which the 
fur robe did little to mitigate. She awoke, 
bewildered and frightened. 

Patsy remembered now, the garage, the 
bald man, the limousine, and her plan to 
awake early and steal out of the garage 
silently and unobserved, as she had 
entered it. She was afraid to straighten 
up now, for obviously if the machine had 
started out of the garage, there must have 
been somebody to make it start. The 
mystery was why her hiding-place hadn’t 
been discovered before the machine had 
driven away. How long had it been since 
the machine had left the garage? 


LOWLY and timidly Patsy moved her 

head till she could get a glimpse 
of the back of the head of the man who 
sat in front, driving. It was an uncom- 
promising back of a head, very red as to 
neck and ears, showing a high cheek- 
bone and the end of a snub nose. Gain- 
ing further courage and straightening just 
behind the uncompromising back, Patsy 
glanced out of the window at the rapidly 
passing scene. Had it not been for her 
fears, she might have marveled at the 
wonders that met her eye—trees, grass, 
rocks, a river in the distance and no 
houses at all to speak of, except a long 
way off. The immense spaces that her 
eye could span, after the rock-bound 
cafions of brick and stone in which she 
had been bred, seemed limitless and over- 
powering beyond comprehension. The 
speed of the car bewildered her too, but 
the man at the wheel, oblivious of his 
small passenger, drove calmly down the 
straight level country road, swerving only 
for wagons proceeding in his own direc- 
tion, and diminishing his speed hardly at 
all. 

Patsy sank down below the robe-rail 
and tried to think what was best to do. 
To open the door and leap out while the 
car was going at this speed meant a bad 
jolt and maybe a bad hurt so that she 
would be taken to a hospital, where there 
would be doctors and police, and she 
would be taken back to Ma. And yet 
it seemed the only thing to do if she 
didn’t want the guy with the red ears to 
give her a bad beating. He was bigger 


than Ma, and she wouldn’t have much of 
a chance of landing on his jaw. But how 
was she to get the door open and jump 
out without his seeing her? The feat 
seemed impossible, especially as she now 
saw the reflecting mirror on the side of 
the wind-shield which enabled him to look 
behind as well as in front. 

She knew that she would have to make 
a decision soon, and the moment came 
with startling suddenness. The car for 
a while had been running beside a high 
iron railing inside of which Patsy could 
see wide stretches of green grass and 
trees, with a building set far back from 
the road. And now as he approached a 
stone gate, the man at the wheel reduced 
the pace a trifle and turned in at a wide 
driveway which curved among the trees 
toward the big building. Patsy had 
always had an ingrained suspicion of iron 
fences, especially fences* with spikes. 
They always had iron fences with spikes 
around jails and schools and churches, 
and the sight of the imposing gateway 
through which the car turned now filled 
her with a new terror of all these things 
which this place seemed to typify. And 
so as the car sped up the drive nearer and 
nearer to the buildings, Patsy made a 
quick resolution to dare all in one des- 
perate plunge; and now, heedless of the 
man with the red ears, she straightened 
quickly, jerked back the handle of the 
door and leaped out. 

She was surprised at the shocking 
swiftness with which the ground came up 
to meet her; and then as she struck, with 
one leg partly doubled under her body, 
she felt a driving pain, and then all be- 
came black before her eyes. 

Just as the chauffeur shut off the power 
and put on the brakes, more surprised 
even than Patsy at her swift advent into 
strange lands, a knickerbockered young 
man with a mop of blond hair came run- 
ning down the lawn waving his arms. He 
reached the prostrate silent figure just 
as the chauffeur straightened in a be- 
wildered way, his gaze shifting from the 
open door of his limousine to the small 
helpless huddled figure by the roadside. 

“He jumped, Carter,” said the young 
man with the blond hair. ‘“He’s hurt?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sydney—bad, too. His 
head—” 

“Good Lord! But what was he doing 
in Aunt Lindy’s limousine?” 

“Search me, sir. I just drove out of 
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Lasher’s, where we'd been for repairs 
yesterday, and came straight here. You 
aint more surprised than I was see’n that 
there door open—an’ this boy jumpin’ an’ 
all. How he got in there I dunno.” 

Meanwhile the young man with the 
blond hair, whom the chauffeur called 
Sydney, had fallen to his knees -beside 
the prostrate figure, his brows puckered 
with pity. 

“Poor kid!” he muttered. “His head— 
looks like his leg was broken too. We've 
got to take him up to the house.” Lift- 
ing the limp figure in his stout young 
arms, he got to his feet and carried it to 
the door of the machine. 

They laid the crumpled figure on the 
fur robe, and while the young man stood 
on the running-board Carter got into his 
seat, and in a moment they were at the 
porte-cochére of the house at the head 
of the drive. Sydney Tyler spoke quick- 
ly, with the accents of one accustomed to 
being obeyed. 

“You run ahead, Carter, open the door 
and tell Aunt Linda what’s happened. I'll 
carry the kid. Then drive over to Doctor 
Paxton’s. He should be at breakfast 
now. Bring him back with you.” 

Carrying his burden tenderly, he 
climbed the steps of the porch and up the 
stairs to the second story landing, where 
the chauffeur stood explaining what had 
happened. His listener was a very excited 
little lady with gray hair, who was ejacu- 
lating in a small, velvety voice. 

“Hurt? A boy, you say! 
grounds? Goodness me!” 

The accent on the possessive plural was 
eloquent. It meant that an incident such 
as this might have happened on the 
property of any other persons in the 
world, but that of Sydney’s maiden aunts, 
to whom danger, blood and other vulgari- 
ties of the calamitous world outside their 
gates were a hidden and unpleasant book. 
But here was Sydney himself carrying the 
broken creature up the stairs. 

“Goodness me!” chortled the gray- 
haired lady uncertainly again. “Where 
are you going to—” 

“In my room. Phone Paxton—quick!” 
And as the chauffeur ran down the stairs: 
“Carter’s going for him—to save time.” 

The young man entered the door of a 
room down the hall and deposited the 
limp form upon the bed. 

By this time the other mistress of the 
house had emerged, startled, from a door- 
way and came teetering on timid feet. In 
appearance she was almost exactly like 
the lady Sydney had called Aunt Linda, 
and as she followed into the room, she 
gave the same sort of soft bleating cries. 

“Goodness me!” she said, again and 
again, echoing her sister Linda, as her 
nephew placed Patsy on the bed. “The 
poor little boy!” 


In our 


HEN Doctor Paxton arrived, he 

bundled them all out of the reoom— 
all, except a most capable woman, Mrs. 
McReady, the housekeeper. And so 
Sydney Tyler and his maiden aunts re- 
tired to the second floor sitting-room to 
await the results of the examination. The 
room in which they sat was richly fur- 
nished with chairs of late Victorian de- 
sign, re-covered with modern stuffs but 
made to look as much like the original 
brocade as possible. 
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The one distinctly modern figure in 
this chamber of carefully preserved an- 
tiquities was their nephew Sydney Tyler. 
He looked just what he was, a wholesome 
young gentleman just down from his uni- 
versity for a breathing-space after some 
rather trying mid-year examinations. The 
spirit of modernity, youth and progress- 
iveness radiated from Sydney and im- 
pinged rather delightfully on the Godfrey 
sisters’ aura of antiquity and calm. Every 
conservatism has its weak point. Sydney 
Tyler was theirs. 

“We've got to see this thing through,” 
he was saying. “It was from your 
machine the poor kid jumped—in your 
grounds.” 

“But Sydney,” broke in Aunt Lindy, 
“the boy probably belongs to somebody.” 

“He doesn’t give much sign of it,” said 
Sydney dryly. “And if he does, I'll bet 
he wont acknowledge it, if you do the 
right thing. Why, that kid hasn’t been 
any too well treated. I'll bet my new 
overcoat against a biscuit the kid was 
running away. Hungry, too! He’s thin 
as a rail and his face looks like a little 
old man’s. I’ve seen a lot in my time,” 
—this with the omniscience of the college 
freshman, “but I feel sorry for that kid. 
I’ve never felt so sorry about anybody in 
all my life.” 

“Of course, we feel just the same. But 
under the circumstances—the poor child 
should be put somewhere,” said Melinda. 

“Yes—er—to an institution,” finished 
Deborah vaguely. 

Sydney Tyler grinned. “But you can’t 
send him away yet,” he said. “I’ve wished 
him on you.” 
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“Of course, Sydney,” said Melinda with 
some dignity, “we will do what is 
proper.” 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and the maiden aunts sibilantly 
rose. Paxton was that rara avis, a doctor 
with a sober face and a real sense of 
humor. 

“It’s a girl,’ he said; “and she will 
live.” 


CHAPTER III 
THe HEAVENLY Twins 


YDNEY grinned. He caught the point 
of the irony which went over the 
heads of the maiden aunts without so 
much as touching a hair. Such is the 
oblivion of innocence. Paxton didn’t 
crack a smile. 

“A girl!” 
how—” 

And then they both subsided painfully. 

“It’s a girl, ladies. Leg broken—com- 
pound fracture. I’ve phoned to the hos- 
pital for help. Knock on the head, bad 
hemorrhage—but nothing else broken. 
She'll come around soon, I think. They’re 
hard to kill at that age.” 

“A girl!” gasped Melinda. 
terrible! In boy’s clothes!” 

The Doctor laughed. ‘Clothes don’t 
always make the man, do they, Syd? 
Lucky you brought her here, though. 
Minutes at first save hours later. I don’t 
exactly like the way she’s breathing. That 
leg’s got to be put in a cast. And she'll 
need nursing—” 

“Poor kid!” muttered Sydney. 

“You struck it right, old man. She is 
a poor kid. Bruised on her body from 
top to toe—some new, some old. Looks 
as though she’d been beaten habitually.” 

“Oh, how terrible!”—from Aunt Deb- 
orah, with an agitated sibilance of silk 
from Aunt Linda. 

“Well, rather! She’s from the city, I’m 
sure. There were some business cards in 
her pockets—and just three cents. It 
looks to me as though she were running 
away.” 

“There!” broke in Sydney triumphantly 
to Melinda. “Didn't I tell you, Auntie?” 

“Now tell me how this thing happened,” 
asked Paxton. 

Sydney related briefly. 

“T see,” said the Doctor. “She must 
have crawled into the limousine at 
Lasher’s to try to keep warm. I hope 
she isn’t developing pneumonia into the 
bargain. Her underwear is—er—sketchy, 
to say the most.” He broke off with a 
shrug. “Now what I’ve got to know is 
just what you want me to do with the 
child. I can get the ambulance from the 
hospital and have her moved there of 
course, but they’re pretty well filled up 
there, and of course if the child is going 
to have pneumonia—” 

“Oh, Dr. Paxton,” cried Aunt Deborah, 
with a sudden burst of pent-up emotion, 
“that mustn’t happen.” She glanced tim- 
idly at Melinda, “if we can do anything 
to prevent it!” 

“No,” echoed Melinda weakly, “not if 
we can do anything to prevent it!” 

“Well,” said Paxton, “of course it 
would be better if she weren’t moved just 
now—at least until we see just how the 


came the voices. “Why, 


“How 





cold in the chest develops. And then the 
shock—perhaps a few days only—” 

“Aunt Linda! Aunt Debby!” cried 
Sydney appealingly. And then after a 
brief pause Melinda turned to her sister. 

“Deborah,” she said haltingly, “I think 
perhaps we might—” 

“Ves, we might, Melinda.” 

“Good,” said Dr. Paxton with an air 
of decision. And as an automobile was 
heard in the drive: “Ah! That’s the 
outfit from the hospital. You'll have to 
excuse me.” 

He went out, and Sydney followed 
him, leaving the maiden aunts staring 
rather helplessly at each other. 

But after a while, unable longer to 
bear the suspense, they rose and went on 
tiptoe out into the corridor, now profaned 
by the alien footsteps of the new arrivals, 
a nurse and a young interne from the 
hospital. They followed into the room 
where the broken figure lay, and uneasily 
approached the foot of the bed. The 
bandaged child was now moving uneasily, 
moaning in a small appealing voice. The 
maiden sisters clasped hands amid their 
silks, and as they looked and listened, 
they saw the small, wizened face on the 
pillow move slightly, and then a pair of 
blue eyes opened painfully and stared in 
a bewildered way at the figures around 
her. As they came to the white uniforms 
of the interne and the nurse, the head 
came up with a jerk and the lips spoke. 
And what the maiden aunts heard in their 
corner were words of a strange language. 

“Gee!” muttered the child. “’m 
pinched!” 

Then her head fell back upon the pil- 
low, and her eyes closed. 

“No,” whispered the Doctor soothing- 
ly, “you're all right, my dear. No one’s 
going to hurt you.” 

The blue eyes opened and stared at him 
incredulously, and then a kind of smile 
wreathed the lips. 

“Say, what’s happened, Mister?” 

“You've been hurt,” said Paxton, “but 
we'll have you all right in a jiffy.” 

“Oh!” And then, with a mental effort: 
“T get yer,” she gasped. “Say! Dat guy 
wit de red ears has a hell of a wallop!” 

Sydney Tyler, who had been leaning 
over the bed, wearing a sober expression, 
now exchanged a grin with the interne. 

“What on earth is she saying?” asked 
Deborah anxiously. 

“Sh! Poor thing 
“She is delirious.” 

When the hypodermic had its effect, 
she lay quiet. And then the room was 
cleared again, and the doctors set the leg 
and put it in a plaster cast. When Dr. 
Paxton, followed by the interne, went out 
into the corridor, he found the maiden 
aunts with Sydney awaiting him. 

“Is it very serious,” they asked with 
one voice. 

“She'll have to be carefully nursed on 
account of the lung condition. It may 
clear up, or it may grow worse. I can’t 
tell anything until day after tomorrow. 
I think we’d better have a night nurse.” 

“Of course—anything,” said Melinda. 

“Yes, anything,” repeated her sister, 
and thev retired to their sitting-room, 
where Sydney later joined them. They 
were very much agitated by the events of 
the morning, and hailed Sydney with a 
storm of questions. 
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“Oh, Sydney, do you think she’ll get 
well?” 

“Of course, she will,” said youth 
triumphant. 

“Oh, I do hope so. I feel a terrible 
responsibility.” 

“But what language is it she speaks?” 

“Language! Good Lord, Auntie!” 

“Tt’s hardly German, or Italian—” 

Sydney Tyler laughed. “No,” he said, 
“that’s just plain Second Avenue.” 

“Goodness me! What did it all mean?” 

“Just that she thought she’d been ar- 
rested—and that Carter had struck her 
for stealing a ride in the car.” 

“He didn’t! I can’t believe—” 

“Of course, he didn’t. But she’s been 
abused so long she thinks all the world is 
against her.” 

The two sheltered creatures gasped. 

“How cruel! Oh, Sydney—” 

“It’s quite true. My dear Aunties,” he 
said with an oracular air, “is all the world 
against her? I know what /’d do if I 
were you.” 

“What, dear?” 

“Make her well first and then mother 
her to beat the band.” 

“Mother her!” The words fell in soft 
shocked accents from the lips of both of 
the maiden aunts. 

“Yes, mother her,” said Sydney with a 
grin. “If ever a kid needed mothering, 
that one does.” 

“But Sydney—a ragamuffin like that!” 

“It will do you good. And there’s good 
blood in her from somewhere, I'll bet 
on it.” 

“She has a good nose.” 

“And rather remarkable eyes.” 

“I’ve got to be going back to Prince- 
ton tonight, and I wont be up for a fort- 


night; but I'd hate to be thinking of that 

kid going back to all those beatings again.” T h e 
“That would be terrible—a girl, too!” 
“You can’t let it happen; that’s all.” 
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So quietly that even the patient was 
not aware of them, the ladies entered. 
Dressed in one of Aunt Deborah’s high- 
necked flannel nightgowns, her pale face 
turned sidewise upon the pillow, her thin 
arms with their brown hands stretched 
listlessly beside her thin figure, lay the 
disturbing element in their lives. 

“Poor dear!” they muttered as in one 
voice. 

It was almost a whisper, but the sick 
girl heard it and turned her face toward 
them, her blue eyes, singularly dark and 
expressive by contrast to the white bed- 
clothes. The glance rose slowly, and 
then the invalid smiled. 

There is a spiritual quality in the first 
smile of those who have been very near 
death in illness, as though some vestige 
of a glimpse into the Great Beyond still 
remained within the soul. And to the 
maiden aunts this sick child who had 
hovered for a while so near the edge of 
death seemed, from her appearance, even 
now to be more than half spiritual. But 
Patsy glanced from the one to the other, 
and then her smile relaxed in a slight 
frown as she turned her face toward the 
wall. 

“T’m sick, all right,” they heard her 
mutter to herself. 

“No, you're better, dear,” said Miss 
Jeffreys. But the head on the pillow 
wagged positively. 

“T seen two of ’em,” she gasped. 

“But there are two of ’em.” said Miss 
Jeffreys, smiling, while the maiden aunts 
exchanged startled glances. 

The head turned, and the blue eyes 
opened again for a timid but confirmatory 
inspection. 

“Two of ’em? Sure? 
seein’ double.” 

Deborah, with an inspiration, now went 
to her knees beside the bed, fingering the 
emaciated brown hand. 

“Ves, dear, two of us—and we—we’re 
all trying to make you well.” 

The smile returned, but the hand still 
lay listless in that of Aunt Deborah, who 
waited vainly for her to speak again. 

“You ought to be flattered, Miss God- 
frey,” said the nurse. “She hasn’t talked 
to me. She wont even tell me her name.” 

Melinda bent gently over the pillow. 

“We're all your friends here, child. We 
want to—to help you. But if you don’t 
feel like talking, just don’t do it.” And 
then to Miss Jeffreys: “Is there any 
little dainty we could get her—ice-cream, 
or—” 

The blue eyes sparkled a little, and the 
sick girl questioned suddenly: 

“Say, lady, what kind of a joint is dis?” 

And while Melinda and Deborah cast 
inquiring glances at Miss Jeffreys: “It 
aint a bug-house, is it?” 

“No, dear,” said the nurse. “It’s a 
private house, and these ladies are the 
owners of it.” 

“An’ you, you aint de matron?” 

“No, I’m just a nurse, employed to 
make you well.” 


I t’ought I was 


HESE various items of information 

seemed too much for the sick girl’s 
comprehension, for she lay silent again, 
and at a signal from Miss Jeffreys the 
Misses Godfrey rose and were moving 
slowly toward the door when a voice from 
the bed halted them. 


“Say,” it said, “where do I get off at?” 

Miss Jeffreys smiled kindly. “You 
don’t have to do anything but lie there 
until you’re well, without worrying about 
anything.” 

A furtive look came in the invalid’s 
eyes. 

“Dat listens—all right,” she muttered 
skeptically, “but I never see nobody give 
so’thin’ for nothin’.” 

They waited for the girl to go on, but 
she turned her face to the wall and would 
say no more. So the maiden aunts went 
out. 

It was not until a week of improvement 
had passed that Doctor Paxton, who 
found the patient most interesting, suc- 
ceeded in getting her to tell her name. 
The Misses Godfrey had been admitted to 
the room, bringing their tributes of ice- 
cream and lady cake, which the patient, 
now permitted to sit up in bed, attacked 
immediately with her newly reviving in- 
terest in human affairs. But the time 
was nearing when the doctor, who had so 
far learned nothing from the police, 
thought it necessary to know something 
about the identity and past history of the 
child from the child herself—a subject 
upon which she had resolutely remained 
silent. 

But Paxton was a diplomat, and the 
psychological moment having arrived, 
when the convalescent had eaten two- 
thirds of her ice-cream and half her cake, 
he began speaking with the voice of 
kindly authority. 

“You ought to know by this time, my 
dear, that we are all friends of yours. 
This beautiful place isn’t a jail or a hos- 
pita! or a charity institution. It belongs 
to Miss Melinda and Miss Deborah God- 
frey, like the bed you're lying in, and the 
ice-cream you're eating—and the cake. 
There isn’t any string tied to all these 
things that they are giving to you. They 
see that you’ve been a very miserable lit- 
tle girl, and all they want in the world 
is to make you well and then let you go 
free—wherever you want to go. Don’t 
you believe us?” 

The invalid looked from one to the 
other; and then as_ though again 
reassured: 

* “Veh,” she muttered, “I guess I do.” 

“Well, then, don’t you think you might 
take us into your confidence—that is, tell 
us enough about you so that we can help 
you, if you want us to. You know, my 
dear, that we don’t even know your 
name.” 

The girl glanced around from face to 
face very soberly again. 

“Tt’s Patsy,” she said, blurting out the 
name with sudden decision. 

“Patsy? That’s a pretty name. 
what?” 

There was a moment of hesitancy. 
And then, in a slightly lowered tone, 
“Patsy Slavin,” she said. “I hadn’t bet- 
ter tell you no more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I know what’s good fer me— 
dat’s why. I run away. Dey’re lookin’ 
for me, I guess.” 

“Who’s looking for you?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Dat’s tellin’—” 

“But how can we protect you from 
what you’re afraid of if you don’t tell us 
what it is?” 


Patsy 
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“T aint afraid—no more,” she said with 
conviction, “jus’ foxy.” 

They marked the shrewd look that 
came into Patsy’s face and saw her lay 
her unfinished saucer of ice-cream defi- 
nitely down. That act itself was signifi- 
cant. It meant that she wasn’t to be 
bribed with ice-cream, and she meant 
them to know it. 

“But you don’t have to be foxy with 
us,” said Paxton, through his smiles. 

“T aint sure. I knew a guy once talked 
jus’ as slick as you—an’ now he’s doin’ 
his bit in de pen.” 

The Doctor’s laughter at his own ex- 
pense disconcerted Patsy for a moment. 

“Funny, aint it? But I guess he don’t 
t’ink so.” 

“Then you wont tell us anything?” 

Patsy shook her head violently from 
side to side. That was her only reply. 

“Do eat your ice-cream, dear,” said 
Melinda mellifluously. 

“Yes, do!”—from Deborah. 
ask nothing more.” 

So they gave it up. 


TE arrival of Sydney Tyler for a 
week-end visit without previous no- 
tice found the maiden aunts out of the 
house for a drive in the car. Patsy had 
been informed by Miss Jeffreys of Syd- 
ney’s share in the events which followed 
her mishap, and she had listened with in- 
terest if without perceptible enthusiasm. 
And so when Sydney came into the room 
with Miss Jeffreys, bringing the out-of- 
doors in his rosy face and bright eyes, he 
found the patient propped up in bed 
among the pillows, her elfin face peering 
at him curiously. 

“Hello,” he said. 
ing out?” 

“Awright.” 

“Leg hurt?” 

“Naw. But it’s gone dead on me.” 

“Oh, that wont last. It'll be good as 
ever.” 

“Dey say so. 
nobody.” 

Sydney laughed. It was the laugh of 
one who found a particular pleasure in 
laughing. Also it was the laugh of youth, 
and Patsy recognized it; and so she 
smiled broadly. 

“Oh, I say, kid,” he said, “you ought 
to believe us. If Paxton says it will be 
all right, you can bet your last cent on it. 
How do you like it here?” 

“Awright. It’s a swell joint, aint it?” 

“You’re not scared any more?” 

“Naw,” Patsy proclaimed scornfully. 
“Never was scared.” 

“That’s right. It doesn’t help any to 
be scared.” And then, with a glance of 
closer inspection: “Say, kid, you do look 
like a girl.” 

“Goil!” Patsy’s face flushed in sudden 
discomfiture. “It aint my fault.” And 
then, with a sigh, ruefully: “I wish’t I 
had me pants,” she said. 

Sydney grinned. “You ought to look 
all right in skirts.” 

“Gee!”—contemptuously. 
T’ll make!” : 

“Well, you can’t go on wearing pants 
indefinitely, can you?” 

“Wish’t I had ’em now,” sighed Patsy. 

“What would you do?” 

Patsy appraised him narrowly. And 
then: 


“We'll 


“How are you mak- 


But yer can’t believe 


“Swell doll 
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“Beat it!” she whispered. 

“Not on that leg, you wouldn’t.” 

“I’d take a chancet.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t do that, Patsy— 
after all they’ve done for you.” 

“T aint goin’ to be no goil—” 

“Why not?” 

“An have a lot o’ skoits tangled up 
wit’ my legs!” 

“Oh, you’d get used to ’em.” 

Patsy leaned back on her pillows and 
regarded her visitor with disapproval. 

“Say,” she said, “if you got such a 
fancy for skoits, why don’t yer wear ’em 
yerself?” 

“Me?” roared Sydney. 

“Yeh, you.” 

“I’m a—er—fellow.” 

“So was I till I jumped out o’ dat 
damn car. Now aint I a hell of a mess?” 

Sydney laughed again while Patsy 
plucked at his sleeve. 

“Say,” she pleaded, “you’re a good guy. 
Don't let ‘em t’row away me pants, will 
yer?” 

The level glance was very appealing. 

“N-no,” he returned dubiously, “not 
if you don’t want ’em to.” 

At this moment the maiden aunts re- 
turned from their drive and rustled into 
the room joyously, having heard from the 
housekeeper of Sydney’s return. He em- 
braced them both and kissed them 
warmly, while Patsy watched curiously, 
her mouth agape. Families never kissed 
in Kelly’s Mews; it would have been a 
sign of weakness. 


A‘ about the hour that Sydney Tyler 
returned to Shirley Lane a taxicab 
stopped in the cross-street and a well- 
dressed man in a heavy overcoat and 
slouch hat walked into Kelly’s Mews and 
knocked at the door of the house so long 
occupied by the Slavin family. Ma Sla- 
vin came wearily to the door, but at 
the sight of the man upon the doorstep 
she opened the door and he entered. 

“Well? the man asked. 

“T know where de kid is.” 


“Oh,” he said. “Where is she?” 
“Dat’s my business.” 
“H-m, I see. Foxy!” 


“Yeh, foxy. Say, I’m t’rough. I've 
got to get—not half, but all, y’under- 
stan’—all. If you want to pay Bill Slavin 
fer keepin’ his mout’ shut, dat’s your busi- 
ness an’ his, but I’ve got to have mine.” 

“H-m,” said the visitor after a mo- 
ment. “I have no authority to act. 
What do you want?” 

“A hundr’ a mont’ to me—myself.” 

“A hundred!” 

“Yes, reg’lar. Take 
it or leave it.” 

The visitor turned toward the door. 

“T’ll see you here—tomorrow, same 
hour,” he said. 

“Does it go—or not?” 

“You keep a stiff lip, and I'll see.” 
“Oh, I'll keep a stiff enough lip. Aint 
done it nine years?” 

“Very well.” 

The man turned and walked to the 
door. ‘I think we understand each other. 
Until tomorrow!” 

And he went out. 

(You will. find that Mr. Gibbs’ novel 
grows in charm with each chapter. There 
are some specially interesting develop- 
ments in the next installment—in the 


Dat’s my figger. 
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You Can't Escape 


Tooth Troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method of 
teeth cleaning. Try it ten days with 
out cost. It combats the film which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. See and feel the results. To 
millions they are bringing cleaner, 
safer, whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. Old ways of 
brushing leave much of it intact. And 
very few people have escaped the 
troubles which it causes. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 


ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea—a disease now alarmingly 
common. 


A new dental era 


Dental science has now found ways 
to combat that film. The methods 
have been amply proved by years of 
careful tests. Now millions employ 
them. Leading dentists pt, co 
advise them. 

The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And, to let 
all know how much it means, a ten- 
day tube is being sent to all who ask. 


Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
It combats the teeth’s great enemies 
as nothing has done before. 


One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
me | The saliva’s alkalinity is multi- 
plied also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 


PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant com- | 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


polished that film cannot easily adhere. 
Every application repeats these results, 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will be a 
revelation, and the book we send will 
explain how each effect is natural and 
necessary. It is important that you 
know this. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 246, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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